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THE RHETORICIANS OF IRELAND. 


A PROMINENT Irishman made this remark a few years ago, during 
the Boulogne negotiations: “If Home Rule comes in my day, I 
shall have only one thing to ask of the new Parliament in Dublin. 
I shall propose that its first act be to purchase a large site on some 
sunny and picturesque slope of the Wicklow hills, and erect upon it 
a commodious asylum with a pleasant southern aspect, and build 
around that a high wall with spikes and broken glass on the top, and 
then put inside all the heroes and geniuses of Ireland. When this 
has been done, and I have seen the outer gate securely bolted, and 
can walk away with the key in my pocket, I shall for the first time 
have some faith in the future of my country.” 

There is common-sense in Ireland, but it almost never geis a 
chance. The young men who resemble the portraits of Robert 
Emmet, the young men who can make you weep by reciting 
‘Shamus O’Brien,” the young men who have learned the lingo of 
“‘Speeches from the Dock,” crowd up like tares on every side to 
choke the wheat. Contemporary accounts tell that the great potato 
blight of 1846 passed over the island wrapped in a dry, low-hang- 
ing fog of noisome smell and an unusual colour. Possibly an 
observatory on Mangerton or the Sugar Loaf would show that an 
unnatural mist of some sort also attends the progress, and marks the 
ceaselessly shifting cross-currents, of that other disastrous Irish 
speciality—the visitation of oratory. 

The rhetoricians of Ireland eat one another up at such a pace that 
a decade suffices for a generation. Roughly speaking, the Dillons, 
O’Briens, and Davitts of to-day stand at twelve removes from Henry 
Flood, the father of their species, and he was in the prime of his 
windy predominance one hundred and twenty years ago. There is 
a certain monotony in the character of the dozen personal revolu- 
tions which make up the political history of this period. Each 
succeeding group rises, talks itself into ascendency, and culminates 
either in securing office or in being broken by prison and exile, or 
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on the wheel of public disfavour. Sundry general rules are 
observable, too, in the alternations. A given series of silver- 
tongued place-hunters will by reaction produce a crop of violent 
reformers. When King Stork in turn is cleared out of the way, 
either by forcible processes or an audit of his accounts, it is to make 
room again for King Log. The record is often very interesting. 
Occasionally it touches true notes of romance and tragedy, with the 
thrill in them of genuine patriotism. But it is the rarest thing to 
catch anywhere in this record the hint that all the while there was 
existing in Ireland a population of intelligent human beings pos- 
sessing average skulls, and in ordinary affairs as sane and as sensible 
as other people. 

It will not take long to run through the list of “heroes and 
geniuses” who between them have monopolised Irish popular atten- 
tion, and represented in turn the prevailing political feeling of 
Ireland from Flood’s time down. It is a story of talk, practically 
nothing but talk. Even the soldiers were orators first, and the 
conspiring rebels could not resist the temptation to announce the 
dates of their plotted uprisings in public speeches. 

Flood and Hely Hutchinson, in the old limited Parliament, came 
to the leadership of the patriot opposition with a kind of literary 
oratory, reminiscent at once of Anthony Malone and Dean Swift, 
which has been called the “early decorated.” They achieved fame 
by it, and subsequently office. 

Grattan and Curran climbed upon the ruins of these patriotig 
reputations. They outshone Flood in his own rhetoric, and en- 
grafted upon it embellishments inspired by Burke’s magnificently 
ornate performances in Westminster. Less fortunately for them, 
they also imbibed Burke’s bitterness against the French Revolution 
and Jacobinismi generally, and thus lost in time their hold upon the 
popular mind, which became fascinated by the democratic formule 
which a younger school had picked up in France. In the quarrel 
between the old and the new, Ireland incidentally lost her Parlia- 


‘ ment altogether. Grattan had three years before retired from 


public life in a huff, and his momentary reappearance at the passage 
of the Union, though dramatic, hardly belongs to his active career. 
Curran died Master of the Rolls. 

Arthur O’Conor and Thomas Addis Emmet were the chief spokes- 
men of the group which succeeded in public favour, but these are 
for once overshadowed by men of “action,” Wolfe Tone and 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. If they achieved nothing else, at least 
they did not win or look for office. Their short-lived pre-eminence 
has a sad dignity of its own, synchronizing as it does with the 
disappearance of Ireland from among the nations. 

In the long lethargy following this outbreak, strictly rhetorical 
personages like Plunkett and Bushe placidly covered the course from 
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indignant patriotic eloquence to comfortable Government positions. 
It was an awkward thing, perhaps, that Plunkett, the resolute defen- 
der of Irish parliamentary independence in 1800, should in 1803, as 
Attorney-General, be compelled to prosecute and hang Robert Emmet, 
the son of an old friend and follower, but these mischances are too 
common in Irish history to attract notice. 

O’Connell and Sheil bustled noisily upon the stage in time, and, 
after a brief passage-at-arms, struck hands and stormed the under- 
standings of men with a prolonged joint output of oratorical uproar. 
Often they seemed to be effecting prodigious things. One achieve- 
ment of theirs—Catholic Emancipation, to wit—still appears in the 
more artless history-books as a fact, instead of the fraud which Ire- 
land soon enough found it to be. O’Connell’s personal hold upon the 
Irish masses was maintained for nearly a quarter of acentury. A 
statesman might have employed this unique influence to shape the 
impulses and aims of the generations growing up under the new 
Union into ways helpful to Ireland and England alike. What 
O’Connell did was to turn the Irish parliamentary delegation into a 
frankly mercenary force, which was held to have satisfied the claims 
of Ireland by securing for him his accustomed cheers and obeisances, 
and for the rest was expected to make such individual bargains with 
the English patronage-mongers as could be had. When the bubble burst 
at last, it was to reveal a worse than wasted twenty-five years, with 
Sheil Master of the Mint and John O’Connell Clerk of the Hanaper. 

It was time for a cycle of turbulence, and “ Young Ireland” was 
on hand to produce it. Here was introduced a novel engine of war- 
fare, the popular partisan newspaper. Heretofore the speech-making 
barrister had held all other combatants at a disadvantage. The 
zealous young poets and reformers of the Nation changed this. 
Though they broke down O’Connell and his gang of briefless place- 
hunters, and made the word lawyer permanently suspect in Irish 
politics, they accomplished little else. Ireland, indeed, deems it a 
kindness to forget the things these ardent young men did; the cul- 
minating cabbage-garden at Farrenrory is particularly not mentioned. 
All that survives of Davis, Mitchel, Smith O’Brien, Gavan Duffy, 
Meagher, and the rest of the heroes is their rhetoric—principally 
expended in reasons from the dock why they should not be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered—and in the phosphorescent files of the Nation. 

There follow thirty unpleasant years to round the century of unre- 
mitting gabble. The period divides itself into three parts. First 
come Keogh and Sadleir, a bad aftermath on the field which O’Con- 
nell’s mercenaries had tilled. Backed by the friendship of Cardinal 
Cullen, they combined an unparalleled flow of cheap eloquence with 
an extended banking business on Jabez-Balfour lines. Together 
they led Ireland into more shameful paths than she had ever trod 
before, or has descended to since. Keogh won his judgeship, and 
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died a maniac at Bingen. He is buried there, because a Dublin mob 
would have thrown his remains into the Liffey had they been brought 
to Ireland. Sadleir won his seat on the Treasury bench, and then 
killed himself with prussic acid on Hampstead Heath. 

A term of obscure disorder ensued, with nothing doing in Parlia- 
ment, but with a marked activity among the police, and with James 
Stephens and John O’Mahony looming from across the Atlantic as 
the heaven-born leaders of the Irish race. They were highly vocal 
rivals for the privilege of freeing Ireland by force of arms, and com- 
peted for public favour and subscriptions by loudly outbidding each 
other in the matter of dates and other vital details of their secret 
conspiracy. It sounds comic enough now, but many hundreds of 
confiding men went to the scaffold or penal servitude before the joke 
was explained. It was only when the auditors overhauled the 
accounts of Messrs. Stephens’ and 0’ Mahony’s skirmishing funds that 
the humour was laid bare. The leaders had made money in one way; 
their lieutenants had profited in another, by marketing the so-called 
secrets of the organization to the Home Office in Whitehall. And 
so there was a fitting end to Fenianism. 

Lastly, the lawyers had one more turn in Parliament—a feeble 
and tentative turn, with Isaac Butt as an imitation O’Connell, and a 
hungry group of barristers and small attorneys and squireens half- 
heartedly following his lead, in the hope that by some chance it 
might be worth somebody’s while to buy them. 

A hundred years had passed since Grattan’s accession to the 
patriot leadership in the Irish House of Commons, and the formation 
of the Irish Volunteers. It was high time for Ireland to strike a 
balance. On the wrong side of the ledger there were a population 
diminished by one-half, a commercial and industrial life quite paralysed, 
a peasantry reduced to gambling annually against famine on the 
stake of a potato crop, a body politic covered with the sores and 
scars of fruitless rebellions, harsh penal laws and rankling injustices, 
great and small. On the opposite page there was nothing but 
speeches, Among these a bewildering variety invited the choice— 
sagacious speeches by astute men, which had brought them glory and 
office ; lurid speeches by dishonest men, which had put money in 
their pockets; brilliant speeches by earnest men, which had drawn 
down destruction upon their heads; inspiring speeches, defiant 
speeches, extraordinarily witty and convincing, even tear-compelling 
speeches—but nothing else. The whole century had to show for 
itself only the east wind. 

If Joseph Biggar had been a vain or a weak man—above all, if he 
had had the gift of rhetoric, it is an even chance that this apostolic 
succession of phrase-makers would have continued unbroken down to 
our own day. It is to the fortuitous conjunction of a twisted spine, 
a raven’s voice, and a heart of gold in that little Belfast pork-factor 
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that Ireland owes the snapping of the chain which bound her to 
the chariot of words. He began his fight at Westminster against 
Butt, single-handed, in 1875. After a time young Mr. Parnell 
entered the House and joined him. These two held the pass for two 
sessions against not only their own leader and his colleagues, but the 
Speaker and both the English parties. They could not look for con- 
verts inside Parliament, for their theory of deeds instead of orations 
flew in the face of a century of Irish parliamentary usage. But 
outside they speedily found a following. John Barry turned Butt 
out of the Presidency of the English Home Rule Confederation in 
1877, and gave the post to Mr. Parnell. Even before that Biggar and 
Parnell had been accorded a tumultuous popular welcome in Dublin at 
the Rotunda. Butt quailed before the rising tide, lost his nerve, and 
died. His party scattered helplessly, and could not be rallied to 
attend the session of 1879. In the following year a general election 
returned a majority of the Irish opposition favourable to the leader- 
ship of Parnell. 

So much of retrospect is necessary, to show wherein the six years 
including 1880 and 1885 differ from any other period in Irish 
parliamentary history. 

From Flood to Isaac Butt the controlling idea behind every repre- 
sentative Irish voice had been to produce an effect upon England 
and the English. Sometimes the design was to cozen or seduce, 
again to awe and terrify. Now the thought was to curry immediate 
favour, now to create a dazzling impression of wit and eloquence, 
now to build up that solid sort of repute which suggests a judgeship. 
But it was always directed toward England, and it considered first of 
all the tastes and prejudices of the finest club in England. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor describes this ruling sentiment aptly, if somewhat darkly, 
when he says: “ The House of Commons is the arena which gives the 
choicest food to the intellectual vanity of the British subject.’’* 

The essence of Biggur’s position, which in 1880 became expanded 
and organized into Parnellism, was a resolute and studied contempt 
for all forms of English opinion, and particularly for that selected 
embodiment of it to be found on the benches of the House of Com- 
mons. The fundamental rule of the new party was perhaps never 
formulated, but it might have been stated thus: “ Anything that pleases 
the British public is a mistake. To win the approval of the British 
Parliament would be a crime.” In 1875 George Bryan, a member 
of Butt’s Irish party, said on the floor of the House, in attacking 
Biggar’s destructive policy, amid loud Irish cheers, “a man should 
be a gentleman first, and a patriot afterwards.” Parnellism turned 
the weather-vane sharply around. The word “ gentleman ” became 
a thing for scornful laughter in the new party, as the phrase “ pro- 
fessional honour” had been in Keogh’s day. 


(1) The Parnell Movement, p. 154. 
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The Parnellite party of 1880 introduced a new generation of 
Irishmen upon the parliamentary stage. Only a small minority of 
its active members had sat in previous Houses. The leader was but 
thirty-four years of age. Of his new colleagues, Arthur O’Connor 
was thirty-six, James O’Kelly thirty-five, T.P.O’Connor thirty- 
three, Thomas Sexton thirty-two, John Dillon twenty-nine, and T. M. 
Healy twenty-five. John Redmond was twenty-five when he was 
elected the following year, and William O’Brien just thirty when he 
entered the House in 1882. It was pre-eminently a party of young 
men, and, as has been shown since, it contained an amount of orato- 
rical ability fully as great as any previous Irish party had brought 
to London. It is, perhaps, the highest proof of Parnell’s power that 
for six years he was able to keep this big rhetorical force under 
tolerable control. That he kept his young bloods silent is not to be 
suggested : they talked more, in truth, than even Irishmen had talked 
before since the beginning of human speech. But he did contrive to 
imbue them, one and all, with the spirit in which Biggar and he had 
begun the fight—the spirit of scorn for English applause and of 
distrust for English assent. The discipline was a rigorous and 
exacting one. To have within one the power to pleasingly move an 
audience—the one particular audience in these kingdoms, too, whose 
verdict is most highly prized—and then to be bound to annoy and 
flout that audience, to tread on all its exposed corns and offend all 
its prejudices, implies a considerable strain on human nature, Some 
there were, like O’Connor Power, as promising a young man as the 
membership of the party afforded, who could not withstand this iron 
pressure, and fell out of the ranks. The body as a whole moved on 
from point to point in British politics like an invading force in a 
hostile country, looking nowhere for friends and prepared to fire from 
every side of its square. 

At the end of six years a startling change had been wrought in the 
political status of Ireland. Abroad, not only the Irish race in America 
and Australasia, but a controlling proportion of their non-Irish 
neighbours as well, had come to believe in Ireland again as a nation, 
and were contributing to further that end larger sums of money than 
had ever passed before between countries save as tribute or war 
indemnity. At home, the oldest and most distinguished of living 
English statesmen had formally pledged the faith of one of the 
British parties to Home Rule. 

It was a battlefield clean-swept upon which Parnell and his men 
looked down when they grounded their arms on the heights at the 
New Year of 1886. They had conquered the English Liberal 
alliance, and had in their hands, moreover, the means of en- 
suring its fidelity. They had won for Ireland an unduly aug- 
mented electorate, and more remedial agrarian legislation than 
had been secured before in the century, all told. They had banded 
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the Irish race together the world over in new ties of enthusiastic 
confidence and support, They could say fairly and within bounds 
that a Parliament on College Green must be the logical outcome of 
what they had done. 

The victory belonged to Mr. Parnell. That was the unerring 
popular judgment, and his lieutenants loyally led the cheers which 
acclaimed him cne of the greatest political captains of his time. 
There was nowhere inside his party any token of disaffection toward 
him, and it may be affirmed that there were at the moment no 
jealousies worth speaking of among the lieutenants themselves. In 
the stress and excitement of their adventurous march through the 
enemy’s country, sharing the common odium and owning with pride 
the same allegiance, there had been no room for individual rivalries 
or personal grievances. If the party could have maintained its old 
Ishmaelitish character in the campaigns that were still to come, it 
might have continued to this day undivided and practically har- 
monious. 

The fatal trouble was that the new “union of hearts” and the 
old contempt for English opinion could not be brought under the 
same blanket. Parnellism had drawn its surprising strength and 
staying power from its principle of absolute isolation. When it 
abandoned that, and began sending spokesmen to Liberal meetings 
and accepting banquets from the Eighty Club, there was an 
end to the party as a compact, disciplined, fighting force. The 
semblance of cohesion was kept up till 1890, but the disruption 
started with the first month of the English alliance. No doubt this 
was unavoidable. The specific work which Biggar and Parnell set 
out in 1875 to accomplish stood completed in 1885. The pioneer 
guerilla force had finished its share of the task; what remained 
was for the grand army of the allies. This release from the tension 
of discipline, of ceaseless readiness for warfare, and the sense of 
universal hostility, under which the Parnellites had done such 
remarkable things, had one result which no one seems to have 
thought of. It unmuzzled the rhetoricians—and in a very short 
time the Irish Nationalist party had gravitated to pretty much the 
level of the other Irish parties that had gone before. 

Very possibly Mr. Parnell foresaw this result. It was hard to 
tell what he saw. There was always an element of cynicism in his 
attitude toward his lieutenants. When John Dillon, who was under- 
stood at the time to be consumptive, was first arrested, an anxious 
Scotch member asked Parnell in the lobby if he did not fear the 
effect upon Dillon’s health. The chief replied, picking his words 
with deliberation : “I fear that Mr. Dillon’s health would have 
suffered if the Government had continued to decline to arrest him.” 
At the reception following William O’Brien’s wedding Mr. Parnell 
walked coldly about, speaking only to Archbishop Croke and a few 
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of his older acquaintances, and obviously ill at ease. He found an 
out-of-the-way corner to stand in, after a little, beside a colleague 
whom he liked. Then, nodding toward the bridegroom, he said: 
“That man is preparing to displace me.” His habit was to avoid 
disclosing preferences among his followers, and, apparently upon 
this theory, he changed his principal adviser from time to time. For 
a while he would consult with Biggar, then with Arthur O’Connor, 
then with Sexton or O’Kelly. These two latter became, as time 
went on, his preferred counsellors. He conferred much less with 
Dillon and O’Brien, and, after 1885, not at all with Healy, though 
for very different reasons. His personal favourite, increasingly so 
in the later years, was John Redmond, who pleased him as a 
University man and a good shot. 

Before the auturon of 1886 the Parnellite party had quite changed 
its character. Dillon, O’Brien, T. P. O’Connor and a number of 
lesser lights had become, in effect, English orators on English 
political platforms. The old indifference to English applause was 
forgotten. A Parliament had been elected overwhelmingly hostile 
to Home Rule, and the very dependence of the Irish party upon 
their English allies for any kind of a muster in the division lobby 
tended to steadily efface what memories remained of the Ishmaelitish 
days. Mr. Parnell ceased to attend to his duties as sessional chair- 
man or to visit the House. The half-dozen personal rivalries which 
had been developed under the impetus of the English alliance began 
to clash uncomfortably. One of the party spoke to John Dillon of 
the perils involved in the absence of leadership. Mr. Dillon assented 
to all that was said in criticism of the chief and complaint at his 
neglect of duty. ‘Something ought to be done,” he admitted ; 
“only,” he added, “bear this in mind—the man who pulls Parnell 
down will be damned in Ireland.” This remark is remembered still 
as the key to much that has happened since. 

By September of 1886 Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien had resolved 
upon a line of action of theirown. In the previous year Mr. Healy 
had suggested in a public speech, in some detail, the possibilities of 
a Tenants’ Defence Association, which should provide a legal remedy 
for certain difficulties of the agrarian situation. Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien now took this up, and remodelled and expanded it into 
something which turned out not to be legal, namely the Plan of 
Campaign. In company with Mr. T. Harrington, they called upon 
Mr. Parnell at the Euston Hotel, and laid this scheme before him. 
Parnell declined flatly to have anything to do with it. He explained 
to them his own view of the party’s proper policy—to lie low, keep 
Ireland studiously in the background, and thus force the Govern- 
ment to embark upon English legislation. Once that ticklish ground 
was ventured upon, there was always a chance that the Tories and 
Unionists might disagree and part company. Any Irish provoca- 
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tion, on the other hand, would keep that alliance firmly knit, and 
he therefore advised against their doing anything at all, and parti- 
cularly against what they called their Plan of Campaign. 

What followed need not be dwelt upon here. The refusal to accept 
Mr. Parnell’s decision provided Messrs.. Dillon and O’Brien with 
their oratorical stock-in-trade for three fuil years, not to mention 
the latter’s speech-making incursion into Canada, and furnished as 
well for the pair a most thrilling series of police chases, hair-breadth 
escapes, breathless flights, and sensational arrests, till hardly Buffalo 
Bill himself was more thoroughly advertised. 

The practical consequences of this harlequinade of egotism—the 
silly and costly fiasco of New Tipperary, the burdening of the 
organization’s resources with an army of “ evicted” tenants bribed 
to quit their holdings, and the discredit of the whole enterprise in 
English eyes—made both Mr. Parnell and the sober minds of his 
party angry. Forcible expression to this wrath would have been 
given but for the dread of dissension in the ranks, and the further 
realisation that the lighter-headed classes in Ireland were once more 
intoxicated by the familiar rhetorical rattle, and were in danger of 
making martyrs of the twain if they were disciplined. Then came 
the even more effective restraining influence of the Parnell Commis- 
sion, the outcome of which was to set Mr. Parnell up once more 
on a high authoritative pedestal, and restore for the time being a 
sense of camaraderie to the men about him. 

When Mr. Parnell fell three years ago, Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien were in America, in the double capacity of collectors for 
the party funds and fugitives from the British law. They took 
sides by cable against him, as he had made sure they would. There 
was no one of his opponents inside Committee Room 15, during the 
struggle, for whom he entertained such deep contempt and rage as 
he privately expressed towards these two gentlemen attitudinising 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and lecturing him over a submarine 
wire. It must have cost him a painful effort to dissemble these 
feelings later, when the urgent necessities of his position forced him 
into a prolonged parley with them at Boulogne. That episode 
alone is ample warrant for giving Mr. Parnell a high place among 
the born managers of men. His greatest need was to gain time, 
and to this end he had Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien come to him in 
France, received their pompous declarations with elaborate respect, 
und humbly invited them to help him find some way of restoring 
peace to the party and hope to Ireland. At times it seemed to him 
that Dillon was the heaven-born leader for the crisis; again he 
would have doubts whether O’Brien was not really the man. Jointly 
he fooled them through five long weeks, playing on their childlike 
self-conceit and unsuspecting thirst for flattery with one mock solu- 
tion after another until it suited his purpose to stop. Then he 
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laughed in their faces, and bade them go. Amazed and pained that 
so much goodness and statesmanship should have been thus despite- 
fully treated, they sorrowfully crossed the Channel and retired to 
Clonmel Gaol, despairing of Ireland. 

So long as they remained in gaol Ireland did very well. That 
latent common-sense in the country which Biggar and Parnell had 
been the first to appeal to, and which for fifteen years had been 
learning its own strength against the heroes and geniuses, stood the 
island in good stead now. Substantial men came forward with the 
money to found the National Press, and to successfully combat the 
Parnellite Freeman’s Journal. A National Federation was formed 
to replace the revolted National League. The party was brought 
safely through an extremely delicate crisis, avoiding on the one 
hand a rupture of the English alliance, and retaining, on the other, 
every material advantage which had been guaranteed to the Irish 
by the compact. Each succeeding bye-election showed that the 
Parnellite mutiny was losing ground in the country month by 
month. When, at the end of July, 1891, Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien were released from prison, it was to learn that the Freeman’s 
Journal had been forced to abandon Parnell, that Ireland was tran- 
quil and confident, and that the Nationalist party throughout the 
kingdom was once more in capital fighting trim. 

These two gentlemen could not credit their senses that all this had 
been achieved without their help. It was evident to them that 
there must be a mistake somewhere. They forthwith issued eloquent 
proclamations, calling attention to their own superior patriotic 
wares. They criticised this detail of what had been done in their 
absence, sneered at that, condemned a third. The democratic inno- 
vation of inviting the constituency to send delegates to a convention, 
and there select its own candidate for parliamentary honours, which 
had been started upon Parnell’s deposition, had promised good 
results. Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien broke down the experiment by 
insisting upon presiding at these conventions, and overwhelming the 
local delegates with the waves of their rhetoric. They paid assiduous 
court to such Roman Catholic prelates, here and there, as were most 
susceptible to adulation, and persuaded them that the men in control 
in Dublin were little better than French Jacobins in disguise. They 
formulated the curious theory that the Freeman’s Journal, which 
had now been captured by and amalgamated with the National Press, 
could not be regarded as an organ of Irish Nationalism unless they 
were on the board of directors, and, by threats to resign their seats 
in Parliament, they secured their admission to the directorate. This 
they followed up with the still more interesting demand that the 
men who had made the paper and owned most of the paper should, 
in the interests of patriotism, be deprived of a majority on the board. 
The shareholders protested, but the committee of the Parliamentary 
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party, made up of sympathetic orators, intervened and decreed that 
it should be done. Latterly, with the assistance of Archbishop 
Walsh, who had wearied of being passed on the streets of Dublin 
without salutations, a further step has been taken in the same direc- 
tion, and there is to-day on the board of the Freeman only one man 
who, by the rules governing commercial enterprise in other countries, 
has any business there. 

So far as Ireland itself is concerned, the defeat of the practical 
men who held the national ship off the rocks during the Parnellite 
hurricane is more apparent than real. When the constituencies are 
given the chance to speak, this will be shown. The triumph of the 
rhetoricians within the party organisation is another matter. It was 
natural enough, when an executive committee of direction had to be 
formed for the leaderless party, that the men who had achieved dis- 
tinction as speakers should be put upon it. It was more or less a 
logical sequence that, when the issue was made as between workers and 
talkers, this committee should take the side of the latter. Probably 
the majority of this committee would be the last to realise the sinister 
resemblance which the party, as they give it form and character 
to-day, bears to those discredited delegations which Ireland used to 
send to Westminster prior to 1880. There is no member of this 
majority who has to his credit a single clause of effective legislation. 
Collectively they have done nothing but talk and write during their 
dozen years of public life. Nor does the likeness to the unpleasant 
past end merely with the predominance of the ornamental over the 
useful. The old taint of self-seeking has reappeared. It cannot, for 
several reasons, take the form of bargaining for office with an 
English ministry. The day has gone by for that kind of public 
betrayal, even if the men in question were capable of it, which is not 
suggested. But in their eagerness to safeguard their position they 
have been led, one step after another, into a very doubtful relation 
of another sort. 

Of the executive committee of nine, two men, T. M. Healy and 
Arthur O’Connor, are in a permanent minority. Two others, Justin 
McCarthy and Thomas Sexton, may be described as not hostile to the 
majority rather than of it. The majority consists of Dillon, O’Brien, 
Davitt, Blake, and T. P.O’Connor. Under the original rule these five 
were just equal to the necessary quorum. In August last, when Mr. 
Blake was to be absent in Canada, the quorum was conveniently 
reduced to four. There were formerly two distinct funds which were 
kept supplied by public subscriptions, chiefly from the Irish abroad— 
the Evicted Tenants’ Fund and the Parliamentary Fund. This latter, 
it will be remembered, is the source of the salaries paid to such 
Nationalist members as could not otherwise afford to spend the 
session in London. The treasurer of this fund was John Barry, who 
is not a rhetorician. The committee suddenly, upon its own initia- 
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tive, decreed the consolidation of these two funds into one, to be 
known as the Home Rule Fund, and to be under the control of three 
self-constituted trustees—Messrs. Dillon, Sexton, and McCarthy. 
Whatever the intention, this had two effects. It got rid of John 
Barry’s supervision, and it rendered it uncertain how much money 
went to the evicted tenants and how much to the salaried members. 
There are some thirty-five of this latter class. It is an interesting 
coincidence that of this number twenty-five may be relied upon 
with reasonable certainty to support any measure brought forward 
by the majority of the committee. 

This state of affairs has not yet been frankly explained in Ireland, 
but enough of the facts are known to have created much disquiet and 
bad feeling. The indignant retirement into private life of the two 
weulthiest members of the party, Mr. Morrogh and Mr. Barry, the 
announced intention of Mr. Reynolds to withdraw at an early date, 
and, above all, the mystery enveloping the negotiations for the 
release and division of the Paris funds, have made an evil impression 
throughout the country. There are charges of corruption already in 
the air, and it will be a matter for surprise if, during the lifetime of 
the present Parliament, a formal rupture does not take place in the 
frish Parliamentary party. 

Prediction, however, is not among the purposes of this paper. 
The object has been rather to trace the workings of a curious kind of 
atavism in Irish political life. Mr. Parnell fought his unique and 
un-Irish battle with the aid of a group of young men whom he him- 
self trained to combat, and who, so long as they were immediately 
under his eye, seemed quite unlike any Irishmen the old mother of 
Parliaments had ever seen before. When his strong hand was lifted, 
there came immediately what scientists call, a reversion to type. The 
Plan of Campaign might have been the product of the brains which 
planned the absurd rising of ’48. As for what we see to-day—the 
protuberant and insistent egotisms, the solemn reverence for oratory 
as the be-all and end-all of political life, the lust for applause, the 
contempt for men who merely know things and achieve things, the 
ignorance about realities and the indifference to ordinary rules of 
caution in the handling of the public money—it recalls in shreds 
and patches all the most hopelessly Hibernian phases of the wasted 
century. 

William O’Brien was never quite “in the picture,” as the phrase 
goes, even when Parnellism was at its best in discipline and compact 
unity. Noone could complain of his lack of zeal or energy. His 
fault lay in the other direction. He was like one of those shepherd- 
dogs who chase their sheep to death. His United Ireland always 
produced the effect of being printed in italics ana exclamation points. 
Whatever it essayed to do it overdid, and there were many times, as 
in the notable instance of the personal attacks upon Lord Spencer 
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and Mr. Trevelyan, when Mr. Parnell asked himself whether the 
cause would not be stronger without such an advocate. Exaggera- 
tion is said to be an Irish failing ; with Mr. O’Brien it is a disease. 
While it was the cue of his party to be anti-English, he carried 
abuse and insult into veritable licence. When it was permitted the 
Parnellites to talk about a “union of hearts,’ the British gorge 
had hard work to keep itself from rising on his flood of flattery. In 
the earlier days, while the memory of his humble upbringing and the 
enthusiasm for his work were strong upon him, he impressed his 
associates as a modest man and a good fellow. Hints of this circu- 
lated in the press gallery, and secured for him more attention in the 
newspapers, particularly when he was arrested, than was good for 
him. There is a guileless peasant strain in his composition which 
took this all too seriously. He blossomed forth suddenly as the most 
tremendous egoist of anybody’s acquaintance. The sight of a news- 
paper which did not contain some mention of his name became 
unpleasant to him, and the problem of how to ensure himself against 
this shock grew to be his principal concern. The innocent uncon- 
sciousness of his vanity is almost past belief. He will tell you with 
glistening eyes, and impressive sobs embarrassing his muffled utter- 
ance, that the notoriety of public life is loathsome and abhorrent to 
him, and that the tenderest wish of his heart is to steal away and 
spend his days in obscurity, as the simple librarian in some remote 
academic village. Next morning you will see three-quarters of a 
column in the Zimes, claimed by him for an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances under which he did not secure a certain table for his 
dinner in the House. It is all sincere; but it is impossible not to 
remember that sincerity attains its sublimated perfection in Colney 
Hatch. Under the corroding influences of this passionate admiration 
for himself, the amiable qualities which used to make friends, and 
which made partisans at even as late a period as that of the immortal 
‘‘breeches”’ episode, have now almost disappeared. Mr. O’Brien 
finds it impossible to recognise any colleague who has voted against 
him or his side in any division at a party meeting. 

By some unexplained law, Irish political leaders have almost 
always hunted in couples. Dr. Butt and Mr. Parnell are exceptions 
in a list of twelve parliamentary generations. One never thinks of 
Grattan without Curran, of Davis without Duffy, of Keogh without 
Sadleir, of O’Brien without Dillon. Whatever the law, the principle 
in the present case is plainly complementary. John Dillon has none 
of the energy which marks his partner, and he also lacks physical 
assurance. Although abnormally short-sighted, he never tried spec- 
tacles until a few years ago, and then he gave a curious account to 
his friends of the surprise and interest with which he had beheld, for 
the first time, the lineaments of the English statesmen who had been 
sitting on the Treasury bench opposite him session after session. The 
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anecdote is characteristic. One feels that there are all sorts of things 
which Mr. Dillon would comprehend, or at least see differently, if he 
could have spectacles for his mental vision. Without them, he is a 
narrow man, self-centred to a remarkable degree, and with an extremely 
small stock of ideas available for everyday use. He has the library 
one would expect to find in the house of a well-to-do rural physician, of 
a metaphysical turn, who preferred leisure among his books to 
general practice. The volumes range from the occult to the super- 
natural, from the atomic demonstration to the philosophical abstract. 
Mr. Gradgrind would have turned away from the lot with a heart 
bowed down. No educated man ever sat in Parliament with a 
slighter interest in, and knowledge of, the things with which a Par- 
liament is supposed to deal. Mr. Dillon does occasionally import into 
his speeches a showing of facts and figures, but the trained eye can 
always tell from what page in the back part of Thom’s Irish Directory 
he took them. In the earlier days the gravity of his demeanour, 
coupled with his undoubted talent for effective impromptu speech, 
and the prestige of his father’s name, led men to speak of him as a 
probable future leader of the party. It came to be seen in time, 
most clearly of all by Mr. Parnell, that this was out of the question. 
Mr. Dillon himself, however, did not see it, and never will. There 
is a theory, indeed, that he believes that heis the leader now—having 
succeeded de jure like a dauphin when the master died—and that in 
private Mr. O’Brien pretends to recognise him as the lawful sovereign. 
He is, within his limitations, both calculating and tenacious. Even 
if he had not volunteered the prediction—‘ The man who pulls 
Parnell down will be damned in Ireland ”—the strategy of rushing 
in to profit by Parnell’s overthrow, while striving to shift the respon- 
sibility for it upon others’ shoulders, would have been recognised as 
Dillon’s. 

Michael Davitt ought never to be spoken or thought of without 
the softening recollection that he spent the germinating and budding 
period of the mental life—from his twenty-fourth year to his thirty- 
second—in a convict prison. The martyrdom is his glory, but it is 
also his misfortune. He carried into solitary confinement a mind of a 
high order, but with next to nothing by way of information in it. 
The enforced meditation of those years was pursued, so to speak, on 
an empty stomach. It is a very notable thing that the young man 
came out neither debauched nor embittered, but, on the contrary, 
eager to devote his energies to what he deemed humanitarian work. 
He has been active and devoted enough ever since, both in Irish 
and English popular movements, but there is always a fatal some- 
thing which neutralizes his efforts. Where other men carry written 
the lessons gained in human contact, and acquired knowledge of 
their fellows, he has a blank space. He does not get on smoothly 
with others; he picks his co-workers badly ; he gets jealous of the 
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wrong people, and is perpetually looking for figs among the thistle- 
spikes. By all the logic of his past experiences and his present 
sympathies he ought to be on the democratic and progressive side in 
the Irish party. Perhaps that is why one does not find him there. 

Mr. Edward Blake, who, whimsically enough, was imported from 
Canada at the original suggestion of T. M. Healy, will go back 
again sometime at the spontaneous suggestion of an entire Irish 
party. Dr. Butt has been alluded to heretofore as an imitation 
O’Connell. It was hardly worth while to go so far at this late day 
for an inferior imitation of Butt. The Canadian is of present 
importance, because he has a vote on the party committee. He will 
attract a certain modified and restrained interest to the end of his 
career in Great Britain as the man who sold the Eighty Club with 
a haltingly-read manuscript oration. 

After four men who take themselves in such solemn, deadly 
earnest, it is almost a relief to touch upon Mr. T. P. O’Connor. He 
is a public speaker better than the best of them, and an effec- 
tive editor to boot, but it has been many years since the dream 
of any kind of Irish leadership crossed his brain. The aspira- 
tions of these others are to him half incredible, and would be 
wholly so had he not been for so long an observant and resourceful 
student of the simplicity and weak gullibility inherent in our fallen 
human nature. Mr. O’Connor’s plans and ambitions do not at all 
conflict with those of his colleagues—do not, indeed, bear any appre- 
ciable relation to Ireland whatever. If there are men so constituted 
as to believe that Ireland is a place to live in, and to cherish a pas- 
sion for being mixed up in her affairs, he is far too much a citizen of 
the world to dispute with them. He will even go with them, and 
sit on their committee, so long as doing so fits in with his more 
important avocations. Being on the committee, it is natural to 
look for him among the majority. Once in his cheerful career he 
came perilously near being caught in a minority, but, as he would 
tell you himself, he was much younger then. 

This self-constituted Directory, having gathered into its hands 
the reins once held in Parnell’s vice-like grasp, discloses no disposi- 
tion to drive anywhere. Its sole discoverable idea is to stop still 
and make speeches from the box-seat. So long as a majority of the 
passengers are either waiting their turn to deliver a few remarks, or 
are comfortable in the knowledge that their salaries are going on all 
the while, there is no likelihood of a start being made. Just now 
the skies are kind, and the halt, though it may be irritating, presents 
no imminent danger. But when the night comes, what then ? 

For answer, there is that record of a century of Irish political 
history under the rhetoricians. 


X. 








SOME UNEDITED LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS. 


A perrect letter is as purely personal as a lyric—is, in fact, a lyric 
in prose; and as the lyric is the natural poetical and spontaneous 
expression of love, the letter is the lyric of friendship—friendship 
such as Montaigne declares his to have been for La Boétie. 

The pedigree of the ownership of the letters, for permission to print 
which I am indebted to Mr. Archer of Lenham, is briefly as follows. 
His father, Mr. Thomas Archer, a well-known journalist, who died in 
the present year, received them twenty or twenty-five years ago from 
Mr. W. Jeffrey Prowse, a contemporary writer of verse, whose mother 
was one of the Miss Jeffreys to whom the letters are addressed. 

It is well known to students of Keats’s literature that he was 
at one time on terms of great intimacy with a family at Teign- 
mouth ; but all through his published correspondence Keats pre- 
serves a remarkable reticence as to the names of the members of 
this family, whom I do not find mentioned in the Index to Mr. 
Buxton Forman’s volumes; and I believe that now for the first time 
it is possible to identify them with the Jeffreys family. Mr. Sidney 
Colvin has been kind enough to fix the approximate dates to such of 
the letters as were undated, and to assign them their proper positions 
in regard to the correspondence already published. 

The ¢rouvaille consists of the following pieces :— 

1. A copy of the sonnet, “ Blue Eyes versus Black ” (probably in 
the handwriting of Thomas Keats), already printed in Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s edition, vol. ii., p. 257. This sonnet, as Mr. Forman tells 
us, was written in answer to one by John Hamilton Reynolds 
(printed in The Garden of Florence), which ended : 


‘* Dark eyes are dearer far 
Than those that mocked the hyacinthine bell.” 


The only variations between the two versions are in the punctua- 
tion, which differs considerably, and in line eight, which runs: 


‘** Subside but to a dark blue nativeness”’ ; 
whereas Mr. Forman has : 


‘« Subside if not to dark blue nativeness ’’— 


the substitution of “to” for ‘‘ of” in line nine, and in the last line, 
which reads: 

‘* When in an eye thou art alive to fate,” 
in place of : 

‘** When in an eye thou art, alive with fate.” 
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2. A short letter of John Keats, dated Honiton, addressed to Mrs. 
Jeffrey, Teignmouth. To this letter Mr. Colvin assigns the date of 
May, 1818, and places it between Letters LII. and LIII. of his edition 
of the Letters of Keats. John and Tom Keats had been residing at 
Teignmouth between March and May, 1818. 

3. A letter of John Keats, covering all four sides of quarto letter- 
paper (with the exception of the space for folding and addressing), 
dated Hampstead, June 4 (1818), addressed: “‘ For Misses M. and 
S. Jeffrey,” and comes between Letters LIII. and LIV. of Mr. 
Colvin’s edition. 

4. A letter of John Keats (three quarto pages), dated Wentworth 
Place, Hampstead, addressed to Miss Jeffrey, and bearing the post- 
mark of May 31, 1819. This comes between Letters CI. and CII. 
of Mr. Colvin’s edition. 

5. A letter of John Keats addressed to Miss Jeffrey from Went- 
worth Place, filling three and a quarter quarto pages and bearing 
the post-mark June 9, 1819; it follows the last letter, No. 4, and 
bears the same date as Letter CII. in Mr. Colvin’s edition. It may be 
interesting to note that this letter bears a red seal with the device 
of a lyre, perhaps the gift of the correspondent. 

6, 7, and 8. Three autograph letters of Thomas Keats written 
between the dates December, 1817, and May, 1818, the last addressed 
to Miss Mary Ann Jeffrey. 

We will now print, verbatim et litteratim, the sonnet and the four 
letters of John Keats above-mentioned. 


(1) 
‘‘BLuge Eyes versus BLAck. 


‘* Blue! ’tis the life of Heaven, the domain 
Of Cynthia, the wide palace of the Sun, 
The tent of Hesperus and all his train, 
The bosomer of clouds gold, grey, and dun : 
Blue! ’tis the life of waterse—Ocean 
*® And all its vassal streams, Pools numberles3 
May rage and foam and fret but never can 
Subside but to a dark blue nativeness. 
Blue! gentle cousin to the Forest Green, 
Married to green in all the sweetest Flowers, 
Forget-me-not, the Bluebell, and that Queen 
Of Secrecy the Violet-—What strange powers | 
Hast thou as a mere Shadow ? but how great! 
When in an Lye thou art alive to fate! 
**JoHN KEATs.” 


(2) . 
‘* HONITON. 
“My pear Mrs. Jerrrey,—My Brother has borne his Journey 


thus far remarkably well. I am too sensible of your anxiety for us 
VOL, LIV. N.S. 3c 
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not to send this by the Chaise back for you. Give our goodbyes 
again to Marrian and Fanny. JBeleive me we shall bear you in 
Mind and that I shall write soon. 
“ Yours very truly, 
“Joun Keats.” 


Very little comment upon this is required. It is evidently written 
after the first stage of the return journey from Teignmouth to 
Hampstead had been accomplished by John Keats and his invalid 
brother Tom, of whom Keats wrote about this time: “ With an 
exquisite love of life, [he] is in a lingering state.” The brothers had 
been residing at Teignmouth between March and May, 1818. It 
was during this visit that John Keats, in a letter to his friend 
Reynolds, dpropos of the first preface to his Endymion, had penned 
those memorable words which stand as the poet’s confession of faith. 
They cannot be quoted too often. ‘I have not the slightest feel of 
humility towards the public, or to anything in existence, but the 
Eternal Being, the Principle of Beauty, and the Memory of Great 
Men.” And in the same letter we find the less quoted, but hardly 
less interesting assurance: ‘I never wrote one single line of poetry 
with the least shadow of public thought.” 


(3) 
** HAMPSTEAD June 4th 

“My pear Giris,—I will not pretend to string a list of excuses 
together for not having written before—but must at once confess the 
indolence of my disposition, which makes a letter more formidable 
to me than a Pilgrimage. Iam a fool in delay for the idea of neg- 
lect is an everlasting Knapsack which even now I have scarce power 
to hoist off. By the bye talking of everlasting Knapsacks I intend 
to make my fortune by them in case of a War (which you must conse- 
quently pray for) by contracting with Government for said materials 
to the economy of one branch of the Revenue. At all events a Tax 
which is taken from the people and shoulder’d upon the Military 
ought not to be snubb’d at. I promised to send you all the News. 
Harkee! The whole city corporation, with a deputation from the 
Fire Offices are now engaged at the London Coffee house in secret 
conclave concerning Saint Paul’s Cathedral its being washed clean. 
Many interesting speeches have been demosthenized in said Coffee 
house as to the Cause of the black appearance of the said Cathedral. 
One of the veal-thigh Aldermen actually brought up three Witnesses 
to depose how they beheld thé ci-devant fair Marble turn black on 
the tolling of the great Bell for the amiable and tea-table-lamented 
Princess—adding moreover that this sort of sympathy in inanimate 
objects was by no means uncommon for said the Gentleman ‘ As 
we were once debating in the Common Hall Mr. Waithman in illus- 
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tration of some case in point quoted Peter Pindar, at which the 
head of George the third although in hard marble squinted over 
the Mayor’s seat at the honerable speaker so oddly that he was 
obliged to sit down.’ However I will not tire you about these 
Affairs for they must be in your Newspapers by this time. You see 
how badly I have written these last three lines so I will remain 
here and take a pinch of snuff every five Minutes until my head 
becomes fit and proper and legetimately inclined to scribble—Oh ! 
there’s nothing like a pinch of snuff except perhaps a few trifles 
almost beneath a philosopher’s dignity, such as a ripe Peach or a 
Kiss that one takes on a lease of 91 moments—on a billing’ lease. 
Talking of that is the Capt” married yet, or rather married Miss 
Mitchel — is she stony hearted enough to hold out this season. 
Has the Doctor given Miss Perryman a little love powder—tell him 
todo so. It really would not be unamusing to see her languish a 
little—Oh she must be quite melting this hot Weather. Are the 
little Robins weaned yet? Do they walk alone? You have had a 
christening a top o’ the tiles and a Hawk has stood God father and 
taken the little Brood under the Shadows of its Wings much in the 
way of Mother Church—a Cat too has very tender bowels in such 
pathetic Cases. They say we are all all (that is our set) mad at 
Hampstead. There’s George took unto himself a Wife a Week ago 
and will in a little time sail for America—and I with a friend am 
preparing for a four Months Walk all over the North—and belike 
Tom wili not stop here—he has been getting much better—Lord 
what a Journey I had and what a relief at the end of it—I’m sure I 
could not have stood it many more days. Hampstead is now in fine 
order. I suppose Teignmouth and the contagious country is now 
quite remarkable—you might praise it I dare say in the manner of 
a grammatical exercise—TZe trees are full—the den* is crowded—the 
boats are sailing—the musick is playing. I wish you were here a 
little while—but lauk we havent got any female friend in the house. 
Tom is taken for a Madman and I being somewhat stunted am 
taken for nothing—We lounge on the Walk opposite as you might 
on the Den—I hope the fine season will keep up your Mother’s 
Spirits—she was used to be too much down hearted. No Women 
ought to be born into the world for they may not touch the bottle 
for shame—now a Man may creep into a bung hole—However this 
is a tale of a tub—however I like to play upon a pipe sitting upon a 
puncheon and intend to be so drawn in the frontispeice to my next 
book of Pastoralsk—My Brothers respects and mine to your Mother 
and all our Loves to you 
“yours very sincerely 
“ Joun Keats.” 


(1) Originally written ‘‘ building,’’ the ‘“‘u’’ be'ng carefully crossed out with tle 
pen, and “1”? substituted for ‘‘d.” 
(2) The ‘‘ Den”? was the fashionable promenade at Teignmouth. 
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“P.S. has many significations here is' signifies Post Script—on 
the corner of a Handkerchef Polly Saunders—Upon a Garter Pretty 
Secret-—Upon a Band Box Pink Sattin—At the Theatre? Princes 
Side—on a Pulpit Parson’s Snuffle—and at a Country Ale House 
Pail Sider.” 


It is interesting to note an instance of Keats’s fondness and faculty 
for minting a new phrase, which is a feature of his correspondence. 
“ Demosthenized” is a vigorous neologism, which might well be 
given a place in our dictionaries, all the more since we have the 
word “ philippic.” 

“The four months’ walk,” for which Keats speaks of preparing, 
was the pedestrian tour through Scotland on which he started in 
June, 1818, with his friend Charles Brown, which is fully described 
in his published correspondence. It was at the close of this journey 
that he developed that severe sore-throat of which he so frequently 
complains later, and which appears as the first symptom of his sub- 
sequent fatal disease. The whole tone of this letter, with its banter, 
its puns, and its light-hearted nonsense, is in strong contrast with 
the severe and melancholy tenor of the letter of May 31st, 1819, 
next following. 


(4) 


“CO, BROWN Esazt’s 


‘‘ WENTWORTH PLACE—HAMPSTEAD— 


“My Dear Lapy,—I was making a day or two ago a general 
conflagration of all old Letters and Memorandums, which had become 
of no interest to me—I made however, like the Barber-inquisitor 
in Don Quixote some reservations—among the rest your and your 
Sister’s Letters. I assure you you had not entirely vanished from 
my Mind, or even become shadows in my remembrance: it only 
needed such a memento as your Letters to bring you back to me. 
Why have I not written before? Why did I not answer your 
Honiton Letter? I had no good news for you—every concern of 
ours, (ours I wish I could say) and still I must say owss—and though 
George isin America and I have no Brother left. Though in the midst 
of my troubles I had no relation except my young sister I have had 
excellent friends. M! B. at whose house I now am, invited me,— 
I have been with him ever since. I could not make up my mind to 
let you know these things. Nor should I now—but see what a little 
interest will do—I want you to do mea Favor; which I will first 
ask and then tell you the reasons. Enquire in the Villages round 
Teignmouth if there is any Lodging commodious for its cheapness ; 


(1) Obviously should be ‘‘ it.’’ 
(2) ‘* Prince’s Side’’ would correspond in modern terms to Royal Box Side. 
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and let me know where it is and what price. I have the choice as it 
were of two Poisons (yet I ought not to call this a Poison) the one is 
voyaging to and from India for a few years; the other is leading a 
fevrous life alone with Poetry—This latter will suit me best: for I 
cannot resolve to give up my Studies—It strikes me it would not 
be quite so proper for you to make such inquiries—so give my love 
to your Mother and ask her to do it—Yes, I would rather conquer 
my indolence and strain my nerves at some grand Poem—than be 
in a dunderheaded indiaman—Pray let no one in Teignmouth know 
anything of this—Fanny must by this time have altered her name— 
perhaps you have also—are you all alive? Give my Comp* to 
M= your Sister. I have had good news, (tho’ ’tis a queerish 
world in which such things are call’d good) from George—he and 
his wife are well. I will tell you more soon—Especially dont let 
the Newfoundland fisherman know it—and especially no one else—I 
have been always till now almost as careless of the world as a fly— 
my troubles were all of the Imagination. My Brother George 
always stood between me and any dealings with the world—Now I 
find I must buffet it—I must take my stand upon some vantage 
ground and begin to fight—I must choose between despair and 
Energy—lI choose the latter—though the world has taken on a 
quakerish look with me, which I once thought was impossible. 


« 





‘ Nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass and glory in the flower.’ 


“ T once thought this a Melancholist’s dream— 

But why do I speak to youin this manner? No believe me I 
do not write for a mere selfish purpose—the manner in which I 
have written of myself will convince you. I do not do so to 
Strangers. I have not quite made up my mind. Write me on the 
receipt of this—and again at your Leisure; between whiles you 
shall hear from me again— 

“Your sincere friend 
“Joun Keats.” 


This, the most valuable of the four leticrs, was written in dejection 
five months after Keats had said his sorrowful “ Frater, Ave atque 
Vale” to one of the brothers, of whom he wrote in June, 1818: “ My 
love for my brothers, from the early loss of our parents, and even 
from earlier misfortunes, has grown into an affection passing the love 
of woman. I have been ill-tempered with them, I have vexed them, 
but the thought of them has always stifled the impression that any 
woman might otherwise have made upon me.’ The death of Tom 
Keats had taken place in the December of 1818. After that event 
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Keats had, at Brown’s invitation, moved from his lodgings into 
Wentworth Place (whence he writes), a block of two semi-detached 
houses near the bottom of John Street, Hampstead, part of which 
had been built upon and was occupied one by Brown and the other 
by Dilke. As Mr. Colvin tells us, the two blocks have now been 
thrown into one and the house is known as Lawn Bank. 

It is in this letter we get the first mention of the voyage to India, 
to which in Letter CI. of Mr. Colvin’s edition he alludes again. “I 
have given up the idea of the Indiaman,” and in that letter he also 
alludes to ‘some acquaintances in Devon” to whom he had written, 
‘concerning a cheap lodging.” 

Fora man of Keats’s frankness and spontaneity of nature, he 
seems strangely reticent about these “ acquaintances” of his in 
Devon ; and “acquaintance” seems a chilly word to describe the 
“dear girls” to whom he can write in terms of such warm intimacy 
and friendship. Moreover, I do not remember to have found in his 
other correspondence any less vague allusion to the Misses Jeffrey, 
nor do I find their names in Mr. Buxton Forman’s index to his four 
volumes. 

6) 
‘* WENTWORTH PLACE. 

“My Dear younc Lapy,—I am exceedingly obliged by your two 
letters—Why I did not answer your first immediately was that I 
have had a little aversion to the South of Devon from the continual 
remembrance of my Brother Tom. On that account I do not return 
to my old Lodgins in Hampstead though the people of the house 
have become friends of mine—This however I could think nothing 
of, it can do no more than keep one’s thoughts employed for a day 
or two. I like your description of Bradley very much and I dare 
say shall be there in the course of the summer ; it would be imme- 
diately but that a friend with ill health and to whom I am greatly 
attached call’d on me yesterday and proposed my spending a Month 
with him at the back of the Isle of Wight. This is just the thing 
at present—the morrow will take care of itself—Ido not like the 
name of Bishop’s Teigntown—I hope the road from Teignmouth to 
Bradley does not lie that way—Your advice about the Indiaman is 
a very wise advice, because it just suits me, though you arc a little 
in the wrong concerning its destroying the energies of Mind: on the 
contrary it would be the finest thing in the world to strengthen them— 
To be thrown among people who care not for you, with whom you 
have no sympathies forces the Mind upon its own resourses,’ and 
leaves it free to make its speculations of the differences of human 
character and to class them with the calmness of a Botanist. An 


(1) Or **recourses.’’ It is difficult to decide upon the exact spelling. 
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Indiaman is a little world. One of the great reasons that the 
english have produced the finest writers in the world; is, that the 
English world has ill-treated them during their lives and foster’d them 
after their deaths. They have in general been trampled aside into 
the bye paths of life and seen the festerings of Society. They have 
not been treated like the Raphaelsof Italy. And where is the English- 
man and Poet who has given a magnifacent Entertainment at the 
christening of one of his Hero’s Horses as Boyardo did? He hada 
Castle in the Appenine. He was a noble Poet of Romance ; not a 
miserable and mighty Poet of the human Heart. The middle age 
of Shakspeare was all couded' over; his days were not more happy 
than Hamlet’s who is perhaps more like Shakspeare himself in his 
common every day Life than any other of his Characters—Ben 
Johnson was a common Soldier and in the Low countries, in the face 
of two armies, fought a single combat with a french Trooper and 
slew him—For all this I will not go on board an Indiaman, nor for 
examples sake run my head into dark alleys: I dare say my disci- 
pline is to come, and plenty of it too. I have been very idle lately, 
very averse to writing; both from the overpowering idea of our dead 
poets and from abatement of my love of fame. I hope I am a little 
more of a Philosopher than I was, consequently a little less of a versi- 
fying Pet-lamb. I have put no more in Print or you should have 
had it. You will judge of my 1819 temper whenI tell you that the 
thing I have most enjoyed this year has been writing an ode to Indo- 
lence. Why did you not make your long-haired sister put her 
great brown hard fist to paper and cross your Letter? Tell her 
when you write again that I expect chequer-work—My friend Mr 
Brown is sitting opposite me employed in writing a Life of David. 
He reads me passages as he writes them stuffing my infidel mouth as 
though I were a young rook—Infidel Rooks do not provender with 
Elisha’s Ravens. If he goes on as he has begun your new Church 
had better not proceed, for parsons will be superseeded—and of course 
the Clerks must follow. Give my love to your Mother with the 
assurance that I can never forget her anxiety for my Brother Tom. 
Believe also that I shall ever remember our leave-taking with you. 
“ Ever sincerely yours’ 
“ Joun Keats,” 


This letter is written shortly before Keats’s visit to Shanklin in 
company with James Rice, the friend with ill-health alluded to. 

One wonders whether it was through Leigh Hunt that Keats became 
acquainted with Boiardo’s ‘Orlando Innamorato,” an unfinished 


(1) This word is not easy to decipher in the original MS. It may bea slip of the 
pen for ‘‘ clouded.” 
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poem, “the real complement of which,” says Hallam, “is the 
‘Furioso’ of Ariosto.” Till Mr. Panizzi brought out his edition 
it had not been reprinted since 1544, although Berni’s “ Rifacci- 
mento” had been largely read and Milton had alluded to it in his 
“‘ Paradise Regained ” (book iii.). 


‘* Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp 
When Agrican with all his northern powers 
Besieg’d Albracca, as romances tell, 

The city of Gallaphron, from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 

His daughter sought by many prowest knights 
Both paynim and the peers of Charlemagne,” 


It is noteworthy that Keats speaks of his ‘‘ Ode ¢o Indolence,’” 
whereas it is usually printed in his poems as ‘‘ Ode on Indolence.” 
Keats was fond of this subject. On March 19th, 1819, he 
had written to his brother and sister-in-law : “I am in a‘sort of 
temper, indolent and supremely careless—I long after a stanza or 
two of Thomson’s ‘Castle of Indolence’; my passions are all asleep 
from my having slumbered till nearly eleven, and weakened the 
animal fibre all over me to a delightful sensation, about three degrees 
on this side of faintness. If I had teeth of pearl, and the breath of 
lilies, I should call it languor, but, as I am, I must call it laziness.” 

Crossing his letters was a favourite habit of Keats—who more than 
once alludes to and apologises for his ‘‘ chequer-work.” 

The three letters of Thomas Keats are only interesting in showing: 
that he was on the same terms of intimacy and affection with the 
family as his brother John. He too addresses them indiscriminately 
as ‘‘ My dear Girls.” The superscription of his letter is : “ For Miss M. 
or S, Jeffrey,”’ and the subscription,‘ Your affectionate friend.” He 
invites Mrs. Jeffrey to come and “ rid the town of honesty and alk 
other good qualities over eight-and-sixpenny thingumbobs which 
is quite anosegay.” To the daughters he quotes Chaucer, expresses 
a hope that “waltzing will be admitted to the Teignmouth ball- 
rooms in Sarah’s time.” 

Much has been said by the critics as to the bad taste and indiscre- 
tion of publishing over-detailed biographies and letters of a private 
nature. But there is nothing in these letters which can by 
any possibility suggest the desirability of suppression. And 
even had there been, I do not think I should have yielded to the 
desire. If we are to know anything at all about a great poet after 
his death, I am of opinion we can hardly know too much. “ Nothing, 
or the whole truth,” seems to me the proper device for a biographer, 
for in biography the ethical takes precedence of the artistic, if they 
cannot walk together. The only exception I would make would be 
the reservation of anything and everything which could distress the 
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feelings of surviving relations and friends. But seventy years after 
a poet’s death, why should we withhold a single sentence which he 
himself had ever addressed to a correspondent ? So far I go with 
the advocates of the “ human document” theory, a principle which, I 
think, should only be applied to the actual writings of human beings. 
The instant you carry it into the realms of art or of fiction you apply 
it falsely, for the essence of art is selection, choice, discrimina- 
tion ; ‘art is chosen truth’—not the whole of every truth—and all 
“documents ”’ cannot have the same value in art, whatever they may 
have in science. But in the case of the life of an individual, even 
if that individual be a great poet, surely what we want to arrive af is 
the absolute truth (so far as it is attainable) as to his character, intel- 
lectual, physical, social, moral—and every scrap of evidence as to this 
is important. ‘ L’4me se méle a tout.” With Madame de Staél, we 
want to know the whole man, not a part, his strength and his weak- 
ness, and if the knowledge of that character depreciate to some 
extent the value of his purely intellectual achievement (which to a 
critical and well-balanced judgment need scarcely be the case), 
surely this is better than falsely to attribute to a man qualities which 
he does not possess, or than to cradle one’s self in the delusive fancy 
that artistry in literature necessarily connotes artistry in conduct 
and in life ? 

If a man chooses to have nothing known about his individuality after 
his death, and takes measures himself to suppress all means of know- 
ledge, who will dispute his right? But was Keats such a man? Surely 
not. One of his critics (with whom I am at variance on this question 
of suppressio veri, but for whose poetical judgment I have much 
respect) himself says: ‘“‘He blurts out everything like the impul- 
sive, transparent, high-spirited, affectionate boy that he was” — 
he is “altogether too frank.” Then why is it not “ conceivable 
that Keats could have anticipated with complacency the posthumous 
publication ” even of his love-letters to Fanny Browne, seventy years 
or so after he had been in his grave? Why not? He wrote them 
deliberately for the eye of the person whose judgment he most prized 
—why should he fear the criticism of posterity ? I venture to think 
a man of Keats’s proud and sensitive character (“ character shown,” 
as Arnold says, in words that may themselves pass as an admirable 
definition of style, “in that stamp of high work which is character 
passing into intellectual production”) would wish that his character, 
if shown at all, should be exposed in its integrity. Like Mr. Watson, 
I have not read those letters in their entirety, but I remember 
having some of them in my hands at the auction-room when they 
were sold in 1885, and even the publicity and commercial common- 
placeness of the surroundings did not make me feel less reverently 
towards these “documents” of human genius. I have still the 
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catalogue of this sale, and in the short quotations from the letters 
published there I find Keats himself could laughingly allude more 
than once to the possible fate of his correspondence. ‘I have 
been turning over two volumes of letters written between Rousseau 
and two ladies in the perplexed strain of mingled finesse and senti- 
ment in which the ladies and gentlemen of those days were so clever. 
What would Rousseau have said at seeing our little correspondence ! 
What would his ladies have said! I don’t much care—I would sooner 
have Shakspeare’s opinion about the matter.” And again, what is 
still more germane to the point under discussion : ‘‘ Not intending 
that there shall be any interruption to our correspondance («hich at 
some future time I propose offering to Murray).” That which Keats at 
the height of his love delirium could jest about to the object cf his 
passion let us not (whatever we may think of Keats’s own taste) treat 
in an all too pharisaic spirit of literary puritanism. 

I cannot but think that the publication of these letters has been 
dealt with unnecessarily harshly by critics who, perhaps, never 
having been “ passion’s slaves ” themselves, cannot forgive an ardent 
poet, “under the throttling and unmanning grasp of mortal disease,” 
from being overwhelmed by his feelings. No doubt it would have 
been more edmirable had he possessed greater self-restraint, as his 
poetry too would have been all the richer for the exercise of a little 
of that “divine tact of omission ” to which he was slowly attaining 
when overtaken by death. 

I do not know whether anything will be found in these letters to 
strengthen or weaken the epithet of ‘‘ Cockney ” which is still from 
time to time either directly or by implication flung at the memory 
of Keats. Even Arnold, who (to use his own metaphor) has done so 
much to oil the rusty wards of insularity and release us from the 
prison of Cant and Protestantism in which our spirit has been 
imprisoned, has given another turn to the key which locks the gaol 
of Cockneyism upon Keats’s reputation, the gaol to which the 
sapience of the critical Justice Shallow of his own day condemned 
him. The application of the word to Keats is curiously infelicitous. 
If ‘Cockney ”’ implies simply to be born within the sound of Bow 
Bells, Keats was certainly a Cockney, for he first saw the light at a 
stable in Finsbury Pavement. But if it means that he preferred 
streets to fields (as Charles Lamb certainly and Leigh Hunt 
possibly did), if it be to have the imagination and character of a 
grocer, and the intellect of a bourgeois, then the word is as absurdly 
misapplied to Keats as it would be to Shakespeare, who yet had a 
thorough insight into the little soul of a tapster. Surely the essence 
of Cockneydom, as applied to things intellectual, and not merely to 
the personal temper of a man shown in his predilection for civic 
rather than rural surroundings, is its inability to rise above the mud 
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of the streets. Is not the Cockney he who has London always with 
him, and measures life by a three-storied standard—he whose horizon, 
mental and moral, is framed in chimney-pots? Can this be held of 
Keats in his letters? Are there to be found in them more numerous 
and flagrant errors of taste than there would be in the intimate corre- 
spondence of most of us, if published to the world? And against 
this may we not set passages of austere and beautiful thought, 
glimpses into “Le Vrai, le Beau et le Bien,’’ utterances on Life, 
Duty, and Poetry, and revelations of strenuous character, which 
in the sum entitle Keats to be ranked amongst the delightful 
if hardly the “great” letter-writers in our language, and take 
him once for all out of the Cockney category? There are men 
who would call Heine bourgeois and philistine for his perfect com- 
prehension and inimitable delineation of the Hamburg Bérsengeist, 
and others who would consider Victor Hugo an épicier and Carlyle 
a Cockney because they rode upon omnibuses instead of in a “ gig.” 

Mr. Watson, who has, no doubt, a fine ear for Cockneyism, would 
have us believe that the accent of Cockayne is continually discernible 
in the letters of Keats. In them, he tells us, ‘‘ Cockney vulgarity is 
never fur distant,” and he lampoons and flays him as “ Apollo 
with an unmistakable dash of the ’Arry ”—surely a sentence with a 


_ remarkably récoiling “dash” of the later Fleet Street irony to fall 


from this condemner of Cockneyisms. In place of the epitaph on 
the tomb of Keats, suggested perhaps by a line of “ the tenderest 
of Roman poets,” wherein Keats declares his name “in vento et 
rapida scribere oportet aqua,’ Mr. Watson would perhaps have us 
substitute that other verse of Catullus :— 


‘* Chommoda dicebat si quando commoda vellet 
Dicere et hinsidias Arrius insidias.”’ 


At the very time when death laid her hand upon him Keats 
had almost traversed the space of life in which “the soul is in a 
ferment, tue character undecided, the way of life uncertain, the 
ambition thick-sighted,” and (as he bids fair to do most distinctly in 
the third and fourth of these letters) was surely attaining that 
settledness and calm of soul, that decision of character, that certain 
unhesitating way of life, that clear-sighted ambition, that— 


‘trenchant force 
And will, like a dividing spear,” 


which we imagine must have been the attributes of his Shakespeare, 
whom he loved so much better than other men, because his soul was 
so much nearer akin to his own than other men’s. 

We alluded just now to the epitaph which Keats just before his 
death chose for himself in one of those fits of depression that in his 
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later days so frequently beset him, an epitaph he begged Severn to 
have inscribed on the grave beneath which he lies buried at Rome. 
The epitaph, take it how we will, seems to be singularly unhappy, 
whether applied to Keats’s life, the nature of his poetry, or to his 
subsequent fame. Of his mourner in life and comrade in death, 
Shelley, the poet of the Storm-cloud and the Rainbow, with his 
aerial and iridescent imagination, his wayward and wind-tossed 
caprice, the lover of the ocean that received him in its death- 
embrace, it might more truly have been written: ‘Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water.” Of neither could it be used in the 
sense of evanescence and transitoriness in which Catullus applied 
it to a woman’s love, and Keats to his own fame. Surely it were 
better said of Keats that his name is engraved upon the marble 
of Pentelicus, or carved upon the Grecian Urn on which he has 
chiselled exquisitely, in the high relief of imperishable language :— 


‘« « Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty ’—that is all 
Ye know on Earth, and all ye need to know.” 


A. Forres SIevexkinec. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Society is again face to face with the army of the unemployed. 
The size and constitution of the army are still unknown. Returns, 
statistics, inquiries have revealed much, but there always seems to 
be some forgotten factor which prevents any satisfactory conclusion. 

The Poor Law returns for September, in the East London 
Unions, show that on one day 16,707 persons were in receipt of 
relief against 15,272 on the corresponding date in 1892. But 
any conclusion drawn from these returns is at once challenged. 
The “ friends of the poor” say that self-respecting men and women 
starve rather than make application to the relieving officer. Officials 
say that the medical care and the nursing arrangements are now so 
good in the Poor Law establishments that people come of choice and 
not of necessity. Observers remark that the system of administra- 
tion has much to do with the number in receipt of relief. In 
Whitechapel those in receipt of out-relief have diminished from 
736 in September, 1873, to 2 in September, 1893, while the in- 
door relief has remained almost stationary. In the neighbouring 
Union of Mile End the number in receipt of out-relief has remained 
almost stationary since 1873, while the indoor relief has risen from 
650 to 1,412. 

Besides these causes of variation, the erratic action of philanthro- 
pists always affects the value of returns. Shelters for a time divert 
the stream of applicants from the Poor Law channels, but as their 
supporters fail, their inmates revert in increased numbers to the 
casual ward and workhouse. Obviously, in the light of these con- 
siderations it is impossible to draw any safe conclusion from the 
Poor Law returns. It may be that there is more real poverty, it 
may be that there is less. 

Statistics again, as to the number of men employed at the docks, 
show that in September this year 3,521 to 5,203 men have been 
employed, and 3,736 to 5,181 men in the same months of last year. 
But these figures do not show how many men have vainly made appli- 
cation for work, or how many spent Londoners have been replaced by 
vigorous countrymen. Statistics as to employment at the docks, or 
at other trade, give us no authority to say that more or less are this 
year in want of work. According to an estimate of Mr. Tom Mann, 
there are at present 31,000 skilled men and 70,000 unskilled unem- 
ployed, who with women and the half employed, raise, he thinks, 
the total to 500,000 in London. But according to his showing, only 
one-third of the skilled men belong to trade unions, and, of course, 
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a much smaller number of unskilled. As the returns of unions are 
the only source of accurate information, the basis for calculation is 
thus small, and the total number can be only approximate. These 
statistics, moreover, do not show how many of the skilled are skilled 
only in name, but unfit for work by habit or character, or how many 
of the unskilled have been displaced by more efficient labour. His 
figures, if they are correct, may show an abnurmal state of distress, 
which may or may not be due to the displacement of a large amount 
of inefficient labour through its better reorganization. 

Inquiries have revealed a state of poverty which alongside of the 
increased expenditure of the rick, is a disgrace to the community. 
It is said that three quarters of a million persons occupy single rooms, 
and that many children are so inadequately nourished that they die 
early or grow up stunted in body and mind. 

It may fairly be assumed that many of those whose poverty is so 
pressing are “unemployed,” but it is impossible to say whether 
it is by fault or by misfortune. Tales of poverty are often balanced 
by tales of vast expenditure on drink. In St. George’s in the East, 
which is said to be the poorest district in London, there are 119 
public-houses. If it be assumed that the average yearly takings of 
each house be only £500, then the yearly expenditure on drink by 
50,000 men, women and children in the poorest part of London, is 
£595,000, besides an amount not easily estimated which is spent in the 
drinking clubs. The result, too, of various experiments to determine 
the capacity and character of those professing to be unemployed has not 
been satisfactory. In the demolition of Millbank Prison the Govern- 
ment made it a condition that the unemployed should be engaged at 
63d. an hour to pull down one of the pentagons. The report shows 
that, whereas on these terms the cost of cleaning and stacking bricks 
by the unemployed cost from 12s. to 13s. a thousand, on two occasions 
when gangs of the same men were employed by piece-work they 
managed to earn higher wages although the rate of payment was only 
7s. a thousand. The report further says, ‘‘The men worked very 
fairly at first . . . but as time went on they drifted away.” In the 
adaptation of some land belonging to the London County Council for 
allotment purposes work was last year offered to the unemployed of 
the waterside. 716 applied. This number, because some were not 
able-bodied and many not waterside labourers, was reduced to 365. 
Of these 252 were set on work, but 45 by carelessness or misconduct 
lost the work. Of the remaining 208 no help beyond the work was 
offered to 124, most of these refusing to entertain the idea of leaving 
East London, but to the other 84 help in the shape of money, 
migration, emigration, was given. Inquiry has since shown that the 
result is somewhat disappointing, except in the cases of 13 who 
emigrated. 
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But if it be impossible from returns, statistics, and inquiries to 
draw any certain conclusions as to the size and constitution of the 
army of the unemployed, or, rather, the semi-employed, there is no 
doubt that the army is large, and that, roughly stated, itis formed of 
two classes, (1), those unable to work, and (2), those unwilling to work. 

Each class must be attacked by a different method. Those unable 
to work must be relieved; those who ure unwilling to work must be 
disciplined. The difficulty has been and is, how to apply the right 
method to each class, how to relieve the willing by work, by train- 
ing, by change, and by gifts, without at the same time encouraging 
the idle in their idleness ; how, on the other hand, to discipline the 
unwilling by denials and hardships, by constraint and restraint, with- 
out at the same time unduly pressing on those who are striving to 
do their uttermost. 

Relief is good, discipline is good, but applied to the wrong persons 
they become mischievous. They have been frequently so applied. 

At one time, or by some reformers, it has been assumed that 
the unemployed are honest, willing workers, who by no fault of 
their own are in distress; the demand for relief works has been 
raised—* build embankments, open the land for occupation; it is 
good policy to spend millions in this way.” Work has been 
created; out-relief has been given by guardians, shelters, dinners, 
and clothing have been provided by the charitable. Committees 
have been formed to feed the children, to aid in emigration, and 
in all conceivable ways to lighten the burden pressing on weak 
shoulders. This treatment, which might have been helpful to those 
who are honest, willing workers, has fallen also on those who love to 
loaf and drink and gamble. The result has not been asuccess. The 
opportunities offered have been abused. The recipients, even those 
who are of good intention, have been demoralised by the greed of the 
idle, and the givers, disgusted by the result, have become hardened, 
and driven to the other extreme say, “It is useless to try.” The last 
Mansion House Fund has been the object lesson in the evil of this 
way of dealing with the unemployed. Whatever be the distress the 
advice from all sides is, ‘‘ No Mansion House Fund.” The memory 
of the crowds who applied to share in the £70,000, of their dis- 
satisfaction with their treatment, whether it was work or doles, of the 
encouragement offered to lying, idling, and cheating, of the poverty 
left unhelped, is a nightmare which still haunts many inhabitants 
of poor London. There will not again be a Mansion House Fund, 
but many schemes of help proposed under another name have the 
same faults. They do not distinguish between the honest and the 
idle. They encourage the idle and discourage the honest. 

In reaction against such methods of helping it has been assumed 
by other reformers that the unemployed are all idle and need disci- 
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pline. Under the impulse of this assumption every form of gift has 
been condemned, out-relief has been abolished and celiular wards 
have been established for casuals. This treatment, which might have 
been helpful to the loafer and idler, has fallen also on the honest and 
willing worker. The result again has not been a success. The 
worst of men are human, and something in them resents a treatment 
which takes no account of their desire to rise to better things. Loafers 
feel justified in their antagonism to society, which seems to be so 
antagonistic to themselves, and the honest are made indignant by the 
injustice which treats them as dishonest. The unpopularity of the 
Charity Organization Society is due to the idea that its principles 
allow of no ckance being given to the unfortunate, and the member 
of one of its committees who, dreaming she was ill and ‘ undeserv- 
ing,” felt herself hoping that the visitor who was coming through 
the ward to her bed might not be from the Charity Organization 
Society, learnt by the dream a lesson to be applied in practice. This 
idea of the Charity Organization Society is often unjustified, but there 
are those reformers who urge that discipline, and discipline only, is 
necessary to deal with the unemployed. They forget that the unem- 
ployed represent human beings not one of whom is incapable of rising 
to better things, and that society owes to each one the gift of hope. 
Such stern treatment justifies antagonism and often brings the help 
of the generous to the side of the unworthy. The strength of the 
idlers is the injustice meted to the honest. There would be no 
meaning in the Tower Hill mob if there were among them no sense 
of unfairness. 

The attack on the army of the unemployed has been hitherto un- 
scientific. The weapons of relief and discipline have been used 
wildly and there has been no order in the method of attack. Idle 
and honest have been treated together. The result has been not 
only failure, but estrangement. Society, on its side conscious of 
good intention, is more impatient and stiffer, the unemployed on 
their side conscious of injustice are more threatening. 

The danger at hand is not so much one of abnormal distress as of 
antagonism. . 

Rick and poor, each with a consciousness of right, are regarding 
one another with more anger. ‘Ihe rich, having done so much, resent 
the abuse and are ready to repel the attacks of the poor. The poor, 
who still suffer and want to do well, resent the treatment which has 
failed and would force wild schemes on the rich. The danger which 
is most dangerous is the antagonism of classes. ‘ May God forgive 
all good men.” 

The poverty of the poor is obviously the first cause of such 
antagonism, but to prevent such poverty many changes are necessary. 
The unemployed is only a symptom of a disease which must have 
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radical treatment, and no remedy adopted to meet the immediate 
need can be more than a “‘scientific palliative.” There is no time 
to carry out such changes or apply such radical treatment, but some 
method of relief is possible which may be applied at once to stop the 
growth of antagonism. 

The methods which have been tried have often aggravated the 
disease because they have not discriminated between the two classes 
of the unemployed. The newspapers teem with new suggestions. 
The test by which each must be tried is—Will it relieve the honest 
and discipline the idle ? 

1, A popular suggestion is to increase the number of employed by 
shortening the hours of those already employed, or by entering upon 
new public works. There may be advantages in shorter hours and 
in town improvements, but they are too sanguine who think by this 
means to absorb the unemployed. In the first place, many of those 
whose hours would be reduced—the carmen, for instance—could ill 
endure a reduction of 20 per cent, in their weekly wages, and at 
best the provision of work by these means could only meet the needs 
for a short time. The places left open would be filled, and, under 
the same conditions, there would be again an excess of labourers. The 
mere manipulation of work and labour does not permanently secure 
more work for the unemployed. In the next place, if it were possible 
to offer more work in London which should be done in the best way 
by the best workers, the effect would be to attract more labour from 
the country. Only a small number of the honest unemployed have 
the skill or the physique for the hard labour which is necessarily 
required. The analysis of the applicants for relief during the winter 
of 1886 shows how very few men with any skill or cupacity were 
among the number; and among those who applied for work in the 
demolition of Millbank Prison, 90 per cent. were unskilled. The 
case is probably the same at the present time. The higher wages 
which have been happily forced on employers have made them more 
careful in the selection of men they employ, and where strength 
is a chief requisite more apt to take on those fresh from the 
country. The displaced weaker men become more and more de- 
moralised as month by month they trust to casual jobs, and in a 
short time become unfit for hard and regular work. They need 
training and feeding to fit them to take their place in the open 
market. The provision of work to be done in an effective and work- 
manlike style, if it met the needs of the skilled and strong, would not 
help the weak, who probably form the majority of the unemployed. 

2. Another suggestion is that Boards of Guardians should give 
“‘out-door relief to deserving cases among those physically untit.” 
This has been condemned by bitterly learnt experience. The best 
relieving officer and the most human Board have no power to divide 
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the evil from the good. They have no machinery for testing cha- 
racter, and the very attempt of a stranger to judge a stranger is to 
begin his ruin. The statement of his case under such circumstances 
is itself degradation to a man. The honest man wrongly judged, 
becomes less honest, and, rightly judged, is degraded by the fact 
that he has had to prove his honesty. The dishonest man who is 
successful in his lie gets to think God a liar, and is a centre of 
contagion. They only can be judges of character who, as friends, 
are themselves open to judgment. The giving of out-relief has been, 
perhaps, the most pregnant cause of ill-will between rich and poor. 

3. The proposal that work pressed forward during the summer 
should be reserved for the slack times of the winter would have the 
advantage of making labour more regular, but it has yet to be shown 
that it would do much to give employment to the unemployed. It 
is by the extra amount earned during busy times that many families 
are kept during slack times, and if there were no savings accumu- 
lated there would be more workers competing for the work held 
over. The proposal is one to be adopted by all Boards and by those 
who consider the poor, but it is not to be trusted as a means of solving 
the problem. Organization which makes work regular is good for 
the workers, but hardly touches the weak and the idle. 

4. Farm colonies commend themselves to many minds. They 
seem to afford a way of getting town populations back to the country, 
and they doubtless have their uses. But asa means of enabling men 
permanently to support themselves, or as a means of education to 
draw out the good in men end repress the evil, they are not likely to 
succeed. A self-contained and self-supporting colony, providing by 
its own labour for its own needs, is an anachronism in this country. 
A colony in which sufficient discipline can be applied to the idle is 
impossible, unless it be in fact a “ workhouse in the country.” 

5. The usual proposals for relief funds—shelters and feeding— 
have been sufficiently condemned. Some are marked by their pro- 
moters’ love of advertisement, and all proceed in happy ignorance 
of past failures. They do nothing adequate for the honest, and they 
make the way easy for the idle to become more idle. Tales are 
common how strong men pass from casual ward to casual ward, and 
from shelter to shelter ; how at regular days and regular hours they 
go for dinner, breakfast, and supper; and how they live merrily on 
charity, doing nothing and corrupting the young. 

6. Another proposal is (1) that training be offered by Boards of 
Guardians to all willing to submit for a certain time to certain regu- 
lations ; (2) that the parochial authorities reserve its street work— 
sweeping, cleaning, &c.—for inhabitants in its own district who 
have occupied tenements for at least twelve months, and that such 
work be strictly supervised so as to ensure the performance of a full 
day’s task ; (3) that those who refuse training and fail at street work 
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be offered the workhouse, where the weak will be nourished and the 
idle disciplined. 

There are difficulties in this proposal, but it at any rate meets the 
requirements in giving relief to the honest and discipline to the 
idle. It automatically sifts the one from the other. There is no 
investigation into character, no temptation for a relieving officer to 
bully or for an applicant to cringe. The one question is, ‘‘ Are you 
willing to be trained, to be fitted on a farm for field labour— 
to be taught some simple indoor skill, to be improved in your 
own trade, to be strengthened for useful work either at home or 
abroad ?”’ 

If the answer be “ Yes,” then for such the door is opened and 
every man will be treated with the consideration due to honest 
intention. He will be kept at his work, subject to necessary regu- 
lations, while his wife and family receive relief in their home. At 
the end of his time, when his capacity has been discovered, it will 
be easier to find him permanent work. On the other hand they who 
refuse an offer opening such possibilities and involving nothing 
derogatory to just self-respect will be brought within reach of the 
discipline they need. 

The kindly public satisfied that every poor man has a chance 
will substitute better forms of giving for that of giving doles, 
and will no longer be influenced by the thought, “He will 
starve rather than go into the House.” The guardians, conscious 
that they have opened a door to a road leading upwards which 
all might enter, will more rigorously enforce the discipline of 
the workhouse to fit if so as to break bad habits. The idle 
will at last receive the reward of his idleness. He will get no 
food and no shelter from the hands of his fellow-men. He will be 
face to face with the starvation which God has sent as an angel to 
stop him in his way. He will be driven to accept the discipline 
which is the only cure of his disease. 

It is by discipline that mankind has gained strength to advance, 
and it is the disciplined classes which are the hope of the future. 
At the extremes of society are the undisciplined rich and the 
undisciplined poor, and these are the dangerous classes. The rich 
will get their discipline in harder ways, but the poor will be disci- 
plined when, left face to face with starvation, they are driven to the 
workhouse or prison. The next duty will then be to see that these 
institutions do apply the discipline which gives to the idle the habit 
of work and strengthens the backbone of the weak to bear burdens. 
The Whitechapel guardians are proposing as an experiment to offer 
willing able-bodied men—inhabitants of Whitechapel—work on 
farms in Essex, where they will at any rate strengthen their muscles 
by exercise and their bodies by food. The men will not be in 
pauper colonies or be classed as paupers. They will work as free 
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men, and the farmers receiving them will be paid to superintend their 
labour. At the end of the season efforts will be made to migrate or 
emigrate those willing to work on the land. The experiment will 
not be complete, because being confined to one district and one 
industry, the kindly public will still feel justified in giving to those 
who seem distressed and will thus stand between the idle and the 
discipline they need. 

Neither of these suggestions nor all of them together would cure 
poverty. Not short hours, nor out-relief, nor labour colonies, nor 
discipline will enable all labourers to have sufficient food, clothing, 
housing and leisure. But it must be said again that the present 
object is not to set forth a cure for poverty but only “a scientific 
palliative.” The poverty of London is a national disgrace. It isa 
disgrace to our government and church that so many thousands 
should be without the necessaries of living and that they should 
occupy single rooms where cleanliness is impossible, where quiet 
evenings with the children are out of the question, where morality 
is secured by exertions almost miraculous. It is a disgrace to public 
opinion that even £2 a week should be thought good wages on which 
to educate a family, to take pleasure in life and lay up for old age. 
But the changes which will remove the disgrace are slow working. 

The suggestions offered must not, therefore, be thrown aside 
because they seem inadequate—a small reply to a great question. 
They aim only to deal with an immediate need, and offer at once 
some relief to the unemployed who are knocking at our doors. The 
danger of the moment seems, as it has been suid, to be antagonism 
rather than distress. The important thing, therefore, is that the 
method of relief should be one to mitigate that antagonism. Some 
of the suggestions offer no such mitigation; none are perfect, but 
the one which has fewest disadvantages is that which offers train- 
ing for the honest in a farm ora shop and discipline for the idle. 
Justice provokes trust. The evidence of a justice which gives hope 
to all who will work and which holds a whip for the idle will at any 
rate check the growth of antagonism. 

But to those who would at once do something and ask, 
“What can we do?” one answer is, “Offer work on a farm 
or in a shop to any one willing to submit to training, and 
provide stern discipline in the workhouse for all who refuse.” 
Another is, ‘‘ Raise the standard of cleanliness and order in poor 
neighbourhoods.” To those familiar with the weli-brushed streets 
of the City and West-End it will probably be a surprise that 
many back streets are cleansed only two or three times a week. 
As a consequence, they are littered with garbage, filth, and 
sometimes with dead animals. They are little used for traffic, but 
they are the playground for the children and the window landscape 
for the elders. 
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The proper cleaning would not only employ more of the honest 
unskilled, but the labour would be of the productive sort, inducing 
a greater respect for order and greater economy of effort. Chil- 
dren learn most from their surroundings, and people live up to 
the standard of their neighbourhood. The second thing which can 
be done at once is, therefore, to call upon Local Boards to sufficiently 
cleanse and repair and light their streets, or at any rate to make 
them raise such a demand todo so that funds will be put at their 
disposal. A committee, whose report is signed by such men as 
Messrs. Benn, Buxton, Bunting, Hoskyns, Scot-Holland, Price 
Hughes, Steadman, Shipton, and Sidney Webb, recommends that a 
fund be raised to supplement the amount to be spent in useful work 
by local authorities in exceptional parishes. Other recommendations of 
the report, which was published in the Zimes, are worth consideration. 

The last thing which can be done at once and always done, 
the thing which lies at the root of progress, is that each man or 
woman who believes in good lay hold of one other who is in trouble, 
and never leave him till he is raised. All other efforts are short cuts 
to reach what only friendship can produce. When people know one 
another, they need no laws to enforce their duties to one another, and 
no appeal to make them give their help; they no longer require 
instruction as to methods of relief, or tests to separate good and evil. 
There are many now in the land full of good-will, more probably 
than at any other period in our history. They are ready to spend 
money and to try schemes. There is a disposition, almost universal, 
to make great efforts to help the poor. The cause of failure is most 
often in the impatience of those who care. They are eager by a 
great scheme, by a vast expenditure, by some change in law, to do 
everything at once. They would reach by a short cut a state of 
society which can only be reached gradually as man gets to know 
man, and education spreads by contact. They would try to do by 
machinery what can only be done by the hand with its tender and 
sympathetic touch. 

The one thing which every one can do and be certain of its use is to 
make friends with one or two who are in need—to do all necessary 
for this one or two, and leave off attempting to raise the masses. 
There would be perhaps more self-denial in the self-restraint than in 
the sacrifice. It is often less hard for many in these days of bold 
advertisement to spend themselves on platforms and at street corners, 
to stand night after night in close rooms feeding hungry hundreds 
than to restrain themselves in order to do one good thing. If to- 
morrow every one who cares for the poor would become the friend 
of one poor person—forsaking all others—there would next week 
be no insoluble problem of the unemployed, and London would be 
within measurable distance of becoming a city of happy homes. 

SamvueEL A. Barnett. 








THE ICE AGE AND ITS WORK. 
II. EROSION OF LAKE BASINS. 


Lakes are distributed very unequally over the various parts of the 
world, and they also differ much in their position in relation to other 
physical peculiarities of the surface. Most of the great continents 
have a considerable number of lakes, many of great size, situated on 
plateaux or in central basins; while the northern parts of Europe 
and North America are thickly strewn with lakes of various dimen- 
sions, some on the plains, others in subalpine valleys, others again high 
up among the mountains, these latter being of small size and usually 
called tarns. The three classes of lakes last mentioned occur in the 
greatest profusion in glaciated districts, while they are almost absent 
elsewhere; and it was this peculiarity of general distribution, 
together with the observation that all the valley lakes of Switzerland 
and of our own country occurred in the track of the old glaciers, 
and in situations where the erosive power of the ice would tend to 
form rock-closed basins, that appears to have led the late Sir Andrew 
Ramsay to formulate his theory of ice-erosion to explain them. He 
was further greatiy influenced by the extreme difficulty or complete 
inadequacy of any possible alternative theory—a difficulty which we 
shall see remains as great now as at the time he wrote. 

This question of the origin of the lake-basins of the glaciated 
regions is especially interesting on account of the extreme divergence 
of opinion that still prevails on the subject. While the general 
facts of glaciation, the extent and thickness of the old glaciers and 
ice-sheets, and the work they did in distributing huge erratics many 
hundred miles from their sources and in covering thousands of 
square miles of country with thick layers of boulder-clay and drift, 
are all admitted as beyond dispute, geologists are still divided into 
two hostile camps when the origin of lake-basins is concerned ; and 
the opposing forces seem to be approximately equal. Having for 
many years given much attention to this problem, which has had 
for me a kind of fascination, I am convinced that the evidence in 
favour of glaciation has not been set forth in all its cumulative force, 
while many of the arguments against it seem to me to be either 
illogical or beside the point at issue. I have also to adduce certain 
considerations which have hitherto been overlooked, but which appear 
to me to afford very strong, if not conclusive evidence for erosion as 
against any alternative theory yet proposed. I shall, therefore, first 
set forth, as fully as the space at my command will allow, the 
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general evidence in favour of the ice-origin of certain classes of 
lakes, and the special conditions requisite for the production of lakes 
by this agency. The objections of the best authorities will then be 
considered and replied to, and the extreme difficulties of the alter- 
native theories will be pointed out. I shall then describe certain 
peculiarities, hitherto unnoticed, which clearly point to erosion, as 
opposed to any form of subsidence and upheaval, in the formation 
of the lakes in question. Lastly, the special case of the Lake of 
Geneva wiil be discussed, as affording a battle-ground that will be 
admitted to be highly favourable to the anti-glacialists, since most 
of them have adduced it as being entirely beyond the powers of the 
ancient glaciers to have produced. 

1. The different kinds of Lakes and their distribution.—To clear the 
ground at the outset, it may be well to state that the great plateau 
lakes of various parts of the world have no doubt been formed by 
some kind of earth movements occurring subsequent to the upheaval 
and partial denudation of the country. I¢ is universally admitted 
that existing lakes cannot be very ancient, geologically speaking, 
since they would inevitably be filled up by the sediment carried into 
them by the streams and by the wind. Our lakes must, therefore, 
be quite modern features of the earth’s surface. A considerable pro- 
portion of these plateau lakes are in regions of little rainfall, and 
many of them have no outlet. The latter circumstance is a conse- 
quence of the former, since it indicates that evaporation balances the 
inflow. This would have favoured the formation of such lakes, since 
it would have prevented the overflow of the water from the slight 
hollow first formed, and the cutting of an outlet gorge which would 
empty the incipient lake. Captain Dutton, in his account of the 
geology of the Grand Caiion district, lays stress on this fact, “ that 
the elevation of a platform across the track of a river rarely diverts 
it from it course, for the stream saws its bed into the rocks as fast 
as the obstacle rises.” Scanty rainfall and great evaporation seem 
therefore to be almost essential to the formation of the larger plateau 
lakes. Rarely, such lakes may have been formed in comparatively 
well-watered districts, but the earth-movements must in these cases 
have been exceptionally rapid and extensive, and they are accordingly 
found most often in countries subject to volcanic disturbances. Such 
are the lakes of Southern Italy, of Macedonia, of Asia Minor, and 
perhaps those of Central Africa. 

Quite distinct from these are the sub-alpine lakes of those moun- 
tain groups which have been subject to extreme glaciation. These 
are characteristically valley-lakes, occurring in the lower portions of 
the valleys which have been the beds of enormous glaciers, their 
frequency, their size, and their depth bearing some relation to the 
form and slope of the valleys and the intensity of the glaciation to 
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which they have been subject. In our own country we have in 
Wales a small number of valley-lakes ; in the Lake District, where 
the ice-sheet can be proved to have been much thicker and to have 
lasted longer, we have more numerous, larger, and deeper lakes ; and 
in Scotland, still more severely glaciated, the lakes are yet more 
numerous, many of those in the west opening out te the sea and 
forming the lochs and sounds of the Western Highlands. Coming 
to Switzerland which, as we have seen, bears indications of glaciation 
on a most gigantic scale, we find a grand series of valley-lakes both 
on the north and south, situated for the most part in the tracks of 
those enormous glaciers whose former existence and great develop- 
ment is clearly proved by the vast moraines of Northern Italy and 
the travelled blocks of Switzerland and France. In Scandinavia, 
where the ice-age reigned longest and with greatest power, lakes 
abound in almost all the valleys of the eastern slope, while on the 
west the fiords or submerged lakes are equally characteristic. 

In North America, to the south of the St. Lawrence River and of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie, there are numbers of true valley-lakes, as 
there are also in Canada, besides innumerable others scattered over 
the open country, especially in the north, where the ice-sheet must 
have been thickest and have lingered longest. And in the southern 
hemisphere we have, in New Zealand, a reproduction of these phe- 
nomena—a grand mountain-range with existing glaciers, indications 
that these glaciers were recently much more extensive, a series of 
fine valley -lakes forming a true lake district, rivalling that of Swit- 
zerland in extent and beauty, with fiords on the south-west coast 
comparable with those of Norway. 

Besides these valley-lakes there are two other kinds of lakes always 
found in strongly glaciated regions. These are alpine tarns—small 
lakes occurring at high elevations and very often at the heads of 
valleys under lofty precipices; and small or large plateau or low- 
level lakes which occur literally by thousands in Northern Canada, 
in Sweden, Finland, Lapland, and North-western Russia. The 
valley-lakes and the alpine tarns are admitted by all geologists to be 
mostly true rock-basins, while the plateau and low- -country lakes are 
many of them hollows in the drift with which much of the country 
is covered, though rock-basins are also not unfrequent. 

Here, then, we see a remarkable association of lakes of various 
kinds with highly glaciated regions. The question is whether there 
is any relation of cause and effect in the association ; and to deter- 
mine this we must tuke a rapid survey of other mountain regions 
where indications of ice-action are comparatively slight or altogether 
wanting, and see whether similar lakes occur there also. The 
comparison will, I think, prove very instructive. 

Spain and Portugal are pre-eminently mountainous countries, 
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there being a succession of distinct ranges and isolated mountain 
groups from east to west and from north to south; yet there is not 
a single valley-lake in the whole peninsula, and but very few moun- 
tain tarns. Sardinia and Corsica are wholly mountainous, but they 
do not appear to possess a single valley-lake. Nor does the whole 
range of the Appenines, though there are many large plateau lakes 
in Southern Italy. Farther south we have the lofty Atlas Moun- 
tains, but giving rise to no subalpine valley-lakes. The innumerable 
mountains and valleys of Asia Minor have no lakes but those of the 
plateaux ; neither has the grand range of the Lebanon, a hundred 
miles long, and giving rise to an abundance of rivers, Turning to 
the peninsula of India we have the ranges of the Ghauts, eight 
hundred miles long, the mountain mass of the Neilgherries and that 
of Ceylon, all without such lakes as we are seeking, though Ceylon 
has a few plateau lakes in the north. The same phenomenon meets 
us in South Africa and Madagascar—abundance of mountains and 
rivers, but no valley-lakes. In Australia, again, the whole great 
range of mountains from the uplands of Victoria, through New South 
Wales and Queensland to the peninsula of Cape York, has not a 
single true valley-lake. Turning now to the New World, we find 
no valley-lakes in the southern Alleghanies, while the grand moun- 
tains of Mexico and Central America have a few plateau lakes, but 
none of the class we are seeking. The extremely mountainous islands 
of the West Indies—Cuba, Hayti, and Jamaica—are equally deficient. 
In South America we have on the east the two great mountain 
systems of Guiana and Brazil, furrowed with valleys and rich in 
mountain streams, but none of these are adorned with lakes. And, 
lastly, the grand ranges of the equatorial Andes, for ten degrees on 
each side of the Equator, produce only a few small lakes on the high 
plateaux, and a few in the great lowland river plains—probably the 
sites of old river channels— but no valley-lakes in any way compar- 
able with those of Switzerland or even of our own insignificant 
mountains. 

Having thus roughly surveyed the chief mountain regions of the 
whole world, we find that true subalpine valley-lakes, that is, lakes 
in the lower parts of the valleys descending from mountain ranges 
or groups, filling up those valleys for a considerable distance, 
usually very deep, and situated in true rock-basins—that such lakes 
as these are absolutely unknown anywhere but in those mountain 
regions which independent evidence shows to have been subject to 
enormous and long-continued glaciation. No writer that I am 
acquainted with has laid sufficient stress on this really marvellous 
fact of lake-distribution. Professor Bonney passes it by with the 
remark, that there is a perfect gradation of lakes, from the smallest 
turns to those of North America and Central Africa; and Mr. 
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Douglas Freshfield says, that, wherever on the surface of our globe 
there are heights there must be hollows; and other writers think 
that lakes are general results of the process of mountain-making. 
But none of these writers have apparently even noticed the fact, that 
glacier valley-lakes have a distinctive character which separates them 
broadly from the lakes of all non-glaciated countries, and that they 
are totally absent from such countries. 

But besides the mountains which possess true valley-lakes, there 
are a number of ranges which have been glaciated yet do not possess 
them, and this absence of lakes has been used as an argument against 
the connection of valley-lakes with glaciation. <A little examination, 
however, shows us that these cases greatly strengthen our argument. 
Comparatively large and deep valley-lakes are the result of excessive 
glaciation, which has occurred only when conditions of latitude, 
altitude, and moisture combined to produce it. In regions where 
glaciation was of diminished intensity, from whatever causes, valley- 
lakes diminish in size and number, till at last only tarns are found 
in moderately glaciated districts. Thus, the Pyrenees were far less 
severely glaciated than the Alps; they consequently possess no large 
valley-lakes, but numerous small high lakes and tarns. As we go 
eastward in the Alps, the diminished rain and snow-fall led to less 
severe glaciation, and we find the valley lakes diminish in size and 
numbers till far east we have only tarns. The Carpathians have no 
valley-lakes, but many tarns. The Caucasus has no lakes, and very 
few tarns, and this may be partly due to the steepness of the valleys, 
a feature which is, as we shall see, unfavourable to lake formation. 
In the South Island of New Zealand the lakes are small in the north, 
but increase in size and number as we go south where the glaciation 
was more intense. These numerous facts, derived from a survey of 
the chief mountains of the world, are amply sufficient to show that 
there must be some causal connection between glaciation and these 
special types of lakes. What the connection is we shall inquire 
later on. 

2. The conditions that favour the production of Lakes by Ice-erosion.— 
Those who oppose the production of lake basins by ice-erosion often 
argue as if the size of the glacier was the only factor, and urge that, 
because there are no lake-basins in one valley where large glaciers 
have been at work, these which exist in another valley where the 
glaciers were no larger, could not have been produced by them. But 
this by no means follows, because the production of a lake-basin 
depends on a combination of favourable conditions. In the first 
place it is evident that ice-erosion to some extent must have taken 
place along the whole length of the glacier’s course, and that in 
many cases the result might be simply to deepen the valley all along, 
not quite equally, perhaps, but with no such extreme differences as 
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to produce a lake-basin. This would especially be the case if a valley 
had a considerable downward slope, and was not very unequal in 
width or in the nature of the rocks forming its floor. The first essen- 
tial to lake-erosion is, therefore, a differential action, caused locally 
cither by increased thickness of the ice, a more open and level valley- 
floor, or a more easily eroded rock, or by any combination of these. 

If we look at the valley-lakes of our own country and of Switzer- 
land, the first thing that strikes us is their great length, and their 
situation, usually at the lower end of the valley where it emerges 
from the higher mountains into comparatively low country. Winder- 
mere is over ten miles long, Ullswater nearly eight miles, and the 
larger lakes of Switzerland and North Italy are very much longer. 
The first essential condition, therefore, was a valley, the lower part 
of which was already nearly level for several miles, and with a con- 
siderable width to the base of the mountain slopes. In the non- 
glaciated districts of our own country, the Dart and the Tamar are 
examples of rivers which have cut their valleys down nearly to sea- 
level while still among the hills; and in South Wales the Wye, the 
Usk, and the Severn have a similar character. 

It must always be remembered that glacial erosion is produced by 
the tremendous vertical pressure of the ice, by its lower strata being 
thickly loaded with hard rocks frozen into its mass, and by its slow 
but continuous motion. In the lower part of its course a glacier 
would be most charged with rocky débris in its under strata, since 
not only would it have been continually breaking off and absorbing, 
as it were, fresh material during every mile of its onward course, 
but more and more of its superficial moraines would be engulphed 
by crevasses or mou/ins, and be added to the grinding material below. 
That this was so is proved by the great quantity of stones and grit 
in the “ till,” which is thought by Professor James Geikie to consist, 
on the average, of as much stony matter as clay, sometimes one 
material preponderating, sometimes the other. The same thing is 
indicated by the enormous amount of débris often found on the 
lower parts of large glaciers. The end of the great Tasman glacier 
in New Zealand is thus completely hidden for five miles, and most of 
the other glaciers descending from Mount Cook have their extremi- 
ties similarly buried in débris. Dr. Diener found the Milam glacier 
in the Central Himalayas completely covered with moraine rubbish ; 
and Mr. W. M. Conway states that the lowest twenty miles of the 
Hispar glacier (forty miles long) are “ entirely covered with a mantle 
of moraine.” If these glaciers extended to over a hundred miles long, 
as did the Rhone glacier when it reached the Lake of Geneva, much 
of this débris would probably have found its way to the bottom, and 
thus supply the necessary grinding material and the abundant stones 
of the “till” found everywhere in the tracks of the old glaciers. 
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Again, although ice is viscous and can slowly change its shape to 
almost any extent, yet it takes a considerable time to adapt itself to 
continually changing outlines of the valley bottom. Hence, where 
great inequalities occur portions of the rocky floor might be bridged 
over for a considerable space, and where a valley had a narrow 
V-shaped bottom the sub-glacial stream might eat away so much of 
the ice that the glacier might rest wholly on the lateral slopes, and 
hardly touch the bottom at all. On atolerably wide and level valley 
bottom, however, the ice would press with its fullest intensity, and 
its armature of densely packed stones and rock-fragments would 
groove and grind the rocky floor over every foot of its surface, and 
with a rate of motion perhaps greater than that of the existing Green- 
land and Alaskan glaciers, owing to the more southern latitude and 
therefore higher mean temperature of the soil and the ice. At the 
same time sub-glacial streams, forced onward under great hydro- 
static pressure, would insinuate themselves into every vacant groove 
and furrow as each graving tool successively passed on and the one 
behind it took a slightly different position; and thus the glacial 
mud, the product of the erosion, would be continually washed 
away, finally escaping at the lower extremity of the glacier, or 
in some cases getting embayed in rocky hollows where it might 
remain permanently as masses of clayey ‘till,’ packed with stones 
and compressed by the weight of the ice to the hardness of rock 
itself. The continual lubrication of the whole valley floor by water 
forced onward under pressure, together with the ever-changing form 
of the under surface of the glacier as it slowly moulded itself to the 
varying contours of the rocks beneath, would greatly facilitate the 
onward motion. Owing to these changes of form and the great 
upward pressure of the water in all the hollows to which it gained 
access, it seems probable that at any one time not more than half 
the entire bottom surface of the glacier would be in actual con- 
tact with the rock, thus greatly reducing the friction ; while, as the 
process of erosion went on, the rock surfaces would become con- 
tinually smoother and the inequalities less pronounced, so that even 
when a rock-basin had been ground out to a considerable depth the 
onward motion might be almost as great as at the beginning of the 
process. 

If, now, we consider that the erosion I have attempted to describe 
was going on during a large part of the glacial period, under a 
weight of ice varying from one to three or four thousand feet in 
thickness ; that the huge grinding tool was at work day and night, 
winter and summer, century after century, for whatever number of 
thousands of years we give to the glacial period; that—as innume- 
rable other facts prove—the ice moved irresistibly over hill and dale, 
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and up slopes far steeper than any formed by the upward slopes of 
the bottom of our deepest lakes, what is there of impossible, or even 
of improbable in the belief, that lake-basins were produced by such 
differential erosion? To the ordinary observer it seems impossible 
that a mountain valley, half a mile wide and bounded by rocky 
slopes and precipices two or three thousand feet high, can have 
been formed without any “convulsion of nature,” but merely by 
the natural agencies he sees still in action—rain and frost, sun 
and wind—and that the small rock-encumbered stream now 
flowing along its bottom can have carried away the whole of the 
cubic miles of solid rock that once filled up the valley. But the 
geologist knows that these apparently insignificant forces ave done 
the work, through their continuous action always in one direction 
for thousands, or even for millions, of years; and, therefore, having 
before him so many procfs of the eroding power of ice, in planed 
and rounded rocks, and in the grooves and furrows which are the 
latest marks left by the ice-tool, and bearing in mind the long 
duration and possibly recurrent phases of the ice age—-to be mea- 
sured certainly by tens, perhaps by hundreds, of thousands of years 
—he can have little difficulty in accepting the erosion of lake- 
basins as the most-satisfactory explanation of their origin. 

3. Objections of modern writers considered. Peele Bonney and 
many other writers ask, why lakes are so few though all the chief 
valleys of the Alps were filled with ice; and w hy, for instance, there 
is no great lake in the Dora Baltea valley whose glacier produced 
the great moraines of Ivrea opposite its outlet into the plains of 
Italy, and which form a chain of hills fifteen miles long and fifteen 
hundred feet high ? The answer, in the case of the Dora Baltea, is 
not difficult, since it almost certainly has had a series of lake-basins 
at Aosta, Verrex, and other places where the broad level valley is 
now filled with alluvial gravel. But the more important point is 
the extreme narrowness of the lower part of the valley above Donnas 
and again near its entrance into the valley of the Po. The effect of 
this would be that the great glacier, probably two thousand feet 
thick or more, would move rapidly in its upper layers, carrying out 
its load of stones and débris to form the terminal moraine, while the 
lower strata, choked in the defiles, would move very slowly. And 
once out in the open valley of the Po, then a great inlet of the warm 
Mediterranean Sea, the ice would rapidly melt away in the water 
and in the warm moist atmosphere, and therefore bave no tendency 
to erode a lake basin. 

The Lake of Lugano, with its curious radiating arms, is said to be 
another difficuity. But each of these arms is the outlet of a valley 
or series of valleys, which were no doubt reduced to nearly level 
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plains by sub-aerial denudation before the ice began its work. The 
basin of these valleys comprises about two hundred square miles and 
the watershed to the north is moderately high; but there can be no 
doubt that a large overflow from the Como glacier poured into it ; 
and the difficulty seems to me to be purely imaginary if we simply 
recognise the fact that an essential preliminary to lake-erosion is a 
pre-existing nearly level valley bottom. 

Another difficulty is said to be the frequent presence of islands in 
the lakes: but here again the answer is easy. The islands, always 
ground down to roches moutonnées, were craggy hillsin the pre-existing 
valleys, and such hills existed because they had for ages resisted the 
sub-aerial denudation which had hollowed out the vallevs. The same 
characters of density or toughness that enabled them to resist ordinary 
denudation, enabled them also, to some extent, to resist destruction 
by ice-erosion ; justas the character of the rocks which enabled ordi- 
nary denudation to bring them down to a nearly level surface in the 
valley-bottom, also facilitated the ice-erosion which converted the 
level valley floor into a rock-basin, and after the ice left it into 
a lake. 

Every writer brings forward the well-known fact that the ends 
of glaciers pass over beds of gravel or moraine matter, without 
destroying or even disturbing it. But there is no reason why they 
should do more than compress such beds of loose material and 
roughly level their surfaces. It is the old delusion of a glacier 
acting like a scoop or a plough that leads to the idea that if it can 
erode rock slowly it must altogether demolish gravel or boulder 
clay. But if we turn tothe description I have given of howa glacier 
erodes a rock-basin and apply this to its passage over a bed of gravel 
or boulder clay, we shall see that in the latter case the erosion would 
be much more difficult, because each ice-embedded stone or rock 
would press into the yielding material, which would close up instantly 
behind it under pressure of the ice and thus leave no result. Where 
the sub-glacial water accumulated, channels would be cut in the 
gravel or clay, but elsewhere there would probably be no erosion 
at all. Some writers maintain that the lakes were all filled up with 
alluvium previous to the glacial epoch, and that the ice cleared out 
this incoherent matter ; but it is almost certain that no such clear- 
ance would have taken place, because the glacier would pass over 
such a surface, the stones temporarily furrowing it, while the sub- 
glacial water would cut for itself one or more deep channels, and 
there would thus be no water under pressure acting over the whole 
surface of the basin, which must be so great an aid to erosion in 
solid rock. 

These considerations apply to the equally common objection, that 
the great masses of boulder clay left behind by the ice-sheet, and 
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over which it must have passed, prove that if could have had little 
eroding power. The product of the erosion of irregular rock-surfaces 
in an undulating tract of country, where not carried away by water, 
would necessarily, by the pressure of the ice, be forced into the 
more or less sheltered or land-locked hollows, thus tending to equalise 
the surface-contours and facilitate the onward motion of the ice. 
In such hollows it would be pressed and compacted by the weight of 
the ice, but would be neither eroded nor forced away until, by the 
continued process of rock-erosion, it became exposed to unequal 
lateral pressure, when it would be gradually removed to some other 
sheltered hollow, perhaps to again undergo the same process of 
removal at a later period, and finally rest in the positions in which 
we find it. During the later stages of the ice age when, notwith- 
standing the onward motion of the middle portions of the glacier, 
the lower portion was melting away both above and below, and the 
terminal ice-cliff was permanently retreating, almost the whole of 
the eroded matter except what was carried away by the sub-glacial 
torrents, would remain behind ; and it is this final product of glacial 
erosion that forms the huge deposits of boulder clay which encumber 
the surface of the lowlands in most highly glaciated countries. When, 
however, the moving ice changed its direction, as it often did during 
the varying phases of the ice age, it sometimes acted most energeti- 
cally in crushing, dragging, and contorting both the boulder clay 
and other superficial beds, often causing the wildest confusion in the 
deposits and sometimes embedding huge sheets of tertiary strata or 
chalk in the midst of the boulder-clay. But this is a very different 
mode of action from that by which hard rocks are ground down or 
lake-basins eroded. 

In reply to the continual assertions of Professor Bonney and of 
most of the Alpine explorers, that the action of glaciers is entirely 
superficial, and that they actually preserve the surfaces they cover 
from denudation, a few facts may be here given. From a large 
number of gaugings by Dollfus-Ausset, Dr. Penck has calculated 
that the solid matter in the torrent which issues from the Aar 
glacier annually amounts to six hundred and thirty-eight cubic 
metres for each square kilometre of the surface of the glacier, a 
quantity sufficient to lower the bed of the glacier one metre in six- 
teen hundred and sixty-six years, or one foot in five hundred and five 
years; and the same writers calculate that the same amount of 
erosion in a valley by water alone would require two and a half 
times as long.’ Other writers have made estimates less favourable 
to ice as an agent of erosion; but even if the amount annually be 
but small, the cumulative effect was undoubtedly very great in the 
case of the enormous glaciers of the ice age. The very wide areas 

(1) Falsan, La Période Glaciaire, p.90. 
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covered with boulder clay and drift in North America, and its great 
average depth, have already been referred to in my previous article 
(Fortnightly Review, November, 1893, p. 625) ; but a still more strik- 
ing estimate has been made of the amount of rock débris in Northern 
Europe which can be traced to Scandinavia. Dr. Amund Helland 
states that about eight hundred thousand square miles are covered 
with such drift to an average depth of one hundred and fifty feet, of 
which about one hundred feet are of Scandinavian origin, the remuinder 
being local. The area of Scandinavia and Finland, from which this 
débris has been derived, is very much less than the area over which 
it is distributed, so that to produce it an amount equal to an average 
thickness of two hundred and fifty-five feet must have been removed 
from those countries. To this must be added the amount which ‘has 
gone into the Baltic and North Seas, and also that which has been 
carried away by rain and rivers since the ice age passed away, and 
yet further, the enormous amount that still remains on the lowlands 
of Scandinavia, and we shall then arrive at an amount probably twice 
as great as the above estimate, that is, something like five hundred 
feet as the average fmount of ice-erosion of Scandinavia during the 
glacial period." Now, unless this estimate is wildly and extravagantly 
erroneous—and Professor Geikie adopts it as, primd facie, not extra- 
vagant—we have an amount of ice-erosion so enormous as to put 
completely out of court all the allegations of those who attempt to 
minimise it as a mere smoothing off of sharp angles and rugged sur- 
faces. I am not aware that Professor Bonney denies the Scandina- 
vian origin of the greater part of the northern drift, and unless he 
can show that its quantity is something like a fiftieth part only of 
the estimate of Dr. Helland, I cannot understand how he can still 
maintain that the glaciers and ice-sheets of the ice age were agents 
of abrasion, not of erosion, and that they were therefore impotent to 
grind away the comparatively small amount of rock removed, under 
the most favourable conditions, from the basins of the valley-lakes 
whose origin we are discussing. 

4, The Alternative Theory and its Difficulties—There is really only 
one alternative theory to that of ice-erosion for the origin of the 
class of lakes we have been discussing, viz., that they were formed 
before the glacial epoch, by earth-movements of the same nature as 
those which are concerned in mountain formation, that is, by lateral 
pressure causing folds or flexures of the surface ; and where such 
flexures occurred across a valley a lake would be the result. This is 
Professor Bonney’s theory given in his paper in the Geographical 
Journal, and it is also that of Desor, Forel, Favre, and other emi- 
nent geologists. It is explained fully in the work of M. Falsan 
(already quoted), who also adopts it; and it may be considered, 


(1) Fragments of Earth Lore, by James Geikie, F.R.S. (1893), p. 167. 
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therefore, that if this theory can be shown to be untenable that of 
glacial erosion will hold the field, since there is no other that can 
seriously compete with it. Professor Bonney considers this theory 
completely satisfactory, and he complains that the advocates of 
glacial erosion have never discussed it, intimating that they “deemed 
silence on this topic more prudent than speech.” 

As this theory is put forward with so much confidence, and by 
geologists of such high reputation, I feel bound to devote some space 
to its consideration, and shall, I think, be able to show that it breaks 
down on close examination. 

In the first place, it does not attempt to explain that wonderful 
absence of valley-lakes from all the mountain regions of the world 
except those which have been higily glaciated. It is, no doubt, true 
that during the time the lakes were filled with ice instead of water 
they would be preserved from filling up by the influx of sediment ; 
and this may be fairly claimed as a reason why lakes of this class 
should be somewhat more numerous in glaciated regions, but it does 
not in any way explain their total absence eisewhere. We are asked 
to believe that in the period immediately preceding the glacial epoch 
—say, in the Newer Pliocene period—earth-movements of a nature to 
produce deep lakes occurred in every mountain range without excep- 
tion that was about to be subject to severe glaciation, and not only so, 
but occurred on both sides of each range, as in the Alps, or all round 
a mountain range, as in our Lake district, or in every part of a com- 
plex mountain region, as in Scotland from the Frith of Clyde to the 
extreme north coast—all in this very limited period of geological 
time. We are further asked to believe that during the whole period 
from the commencement of the ice age to our day such earth-move- 
ments have never produced a single group of valley-lakes in any one 
of the countless mountain ranges and hilly regions throughout the 
whole of the very much more extensive non-glaciated regions of the 
globe! This appears to me to be simply incredible. The only way 
to get over the difficulty is to suppose that earth-movements of this 
nature occurred only at that one period, just before the ice age came 
on, and that the lakes produced by them in all other regions have 
since been filled up. But is there any evidence of this? And is it 
probable that a// lakes so produced in non-glaciated regions, however 
large and deep they might be, and however little sediment was carried 
down by their inflowing streams, should yet all have disappeared. 
The theory of the pre-glacial origin of these lakes thus rests upon a 
series of highly improbable suppositions entirely unsupported by any 
appeal to facts, There is, however, another difficulty which is per- 
haps even greater than those just considered. Whatever may be the 
causes of the compression, elevation, folding, and other earth-move- 
ments which have led to the formation of mountain masses, there can 
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be no doubt that they have operated with extreme slowness; and all 
the evidence we have of surface movements now going on show that 
they are so slow as to be detected only by careful and long-continued 
observations. On the other hand, the action of rivers in cutting 
down rocky barriers is comparatively rapid, especially when, as in 
all mountainous countries, they carry in their waters large quantities 
of sediment, and during floods bring down also abundance of sand, 
gravel, and large stones. A remarkable illustration of this erosive 
power is afforded by the river Simeto, in Sicily, which has cut a 
channel through solid lava which was formed by an eruption in the 
year 1603. In 1828, Sir Charles Lyell states, it had cut a ravine 
through this compact blue rock from fifty to several hundred feet wide, 
and in some parts from forty to fifty feet deep." The enormous cajion 
of the Colorado, from 3,000 to 5,000 feet deep and 400 miles long, 
which has been entirely cut through a series of mesozoic and palzo- 
zoic rocks during the latter portion of the tertiary period, is another 
example of the wonderful cutting power of running water. 

It is, in fact, only on account of this powerful agency that we do 
not find valley lakes abounding in every mountainous country, since 
it is quite certain that earth-movements of various kinds must have 
been continually taking place. But if rivers have always been able 
to keep their channels clear, during such movements, among the 
mountains of the tropics and of all warm countries, some reason must 
be found for their inability to do so in the Alps and in Scotland, in 
Sumberland, Wales, and southern New Zealand; and as no reason is 
alleged, or any proof offered, that sufficiently rapid and extensive 
earth-movements actually did occur in the subalpine valleys of these 
countries, we must decline to accept such a hypothetical. and un- 
satisfactory explanation. 

Nothing is more easy, and nothing seems at first sight more plau- 
sible, than to allege these ‘‘ earth-movements” to account for any 
one lake whose origin may be under discussion. But it ceases to be 
either casy or plausible when we consider the great number of the 
lakes to be accounted for, their remarkable positions and groupings, 
and their great depths. We must postulate these movements, all 
about the same time, in every part of the Highlands of Scotland, 
everywhere in the Lake district, and on both sides of the Alps. Then, 
again, the movements must have been of greater extent just where 
we can prove the glaciation to have been most severe. It produced 
lakes from 100 feet to 270 feet deep in Cumberland and Westmore- 
land; in Scotland, where the ice was much thicker, the lakes are 
from over 300 to over 1,000 feet deep; while in the Alps of Swit- 
zeiland and North Italy, with its vast glaciers and ice-sheets, many 
are over 1,000 feet, and one reaches the enormous depth of over 

(1) Principles of Geology, 11th ed., vol. i., p. 353. 
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2,500 feet. It may be said that the depth is in proportion to the 
height of the mountains; but in equally high mountains that have 
not been glaciated there are no lakes, so this cannot be the true 
explanation. One more remarkable coincidence must, however, be 
pointed out. The two largest Swiss lakes—those of Geneva and 
Constance—are situated just where the two greatest West European 
rivers, the Rhone and the Rhine, get beyond the mountain ranges ; 
while on the south, one of the largest and by far the deepest of the 
lakes—Lago Maggiore—collected into its basin the glacier streams 
from a hundred miles of the high Alps, extending from Monte Rosa 
on the west to the peaks above San Bernardino on the east. Through- 
out this great curve of snowy peaks the streams converge, with an 
average length of only 30 miles, to unite in a valley only 646 feet 
above the sea level. No such remarkable concentration of valleys is 
to be found anywhere else in the Alps, and no other lake reaches to 
nearly so great a depth. On the theory of glacial erosion we have 
here cause and effect; on that of earth-movements we have another 
mere coincidence added to the long series already noticed. The 
depth of over 2,500 feet undoubtedly seems enormous, but that depth 
exists just at the point where the two great valleys which have col- 
lected the converging streams above referred to, unite together. 
Geologists will probably not think thirty thousand years an extra- 
vagant estimate for the duration of the glacial period, in which case 
an erosion of only an inch ina year would be sufficient. Lago di 
Garda, the largest Italjan lake, had a still larger catchment area in 
glacial times but not nearly so much concentrated, hence, perhaps, 
its comparatively moderate depth of about 1,000 feet. We see, then, 
that on the theory of erosion, the size, depth, and position of the 
chief lakes are all intelligible, while on that of earth movements 
they have no meaning whatever, since the deep-seated agencies pro- 
ducing subsidence, upheaval, or curvature of the surface would be 
us likely to act in the small as in the large valleys, and to produce 
deep lakes in other places than those where, at a later epoch, the 
thickest glaciers accumulated. 

). The Contours and Outlines of the Lakes indicate Erosion rather 
than Submergence.—While collecting facts for the present articles, it 
occurred to me that the rival theories of lake-formation—erosion and 
submergence—were so different in their mode of action that they 
ought to produce some marked difference in the result. There must 
he some criteria by which to distinguish the two modes of origin. 
Under any system of earth movements a valley-bottom will simply 
become submerged, and be hardly more altered than if it had been 
converted into a lake by building an artificial dam in a convenient 
situation. We should find, therefore, merely a submerged valley 
with all its usual peculiarities. If, however, the lake-basin has been 
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formed by glacial erosion, then some of the special valley features 
will have been destroyed, and we shall have a distinct set of cha- 
racters which will be tolerably constant in all lakes so formed. Now 
I find that there are three such criteria by which we ought to be able 
to distinguish the two classes of lakes, and the application of these 
tests serves to show that most of the valley-lakes of glaciated 
countries were not formed by submergence. 

The first point is that valleys in mountainous countries often have 
the river-channel forming a ravine for a few miles, afterwards open- 
ing out into a flat vaJlev, and then again closing, while at an eleva- 
tion of a hundred or a few hundred feet, at the level of the top of the 
ravine, the valley walls slope back on each side, perhaps to be again 
flanked by precipices. Now, if such a valley were converted into a 
deep lake by any form of subsidence, these ravines would remain 
under water and form submerged river channels, But neither in 
the lakes which have been surveyed by the Swiss Government, nor 
in the Atlas des Lacs Francaises of M. Delebecque, nor in those of 
the German Alps by Dr. Alois Geistbeck, nor in the lakes of our 
own country, can I find any indications of such submerged river- 
channels or ravines, or any other of the varied rock features that so 
often occur in valleys. Almost all these lakes present rather steeply 
sloping sides with broad, rounded, or nearly level bottcms of saucer 
shape, such as are certainly not characteristic of sub-aerial valley 
bottoms, but which are exactly what we might expect as the ultimate 
result of thousands of years of incessant ice-grinding. The point is, 
not that the lake-bottoms may not in a few cases represent the con- 
tours of a valley, but that they never present peculiarities of con- 
tour which are not unfrequent in mountain valleys, and never show 
submerged ravines or those jutting rocky promontories which are so 
common a feature in hilly districts. 

The next point is, that Alpine lake-bottoms, whether large or 
small, frequently consist of two or more distinct basins, a feature 
which could not occur in lakes due to submergence unless there were 
two or more points of flexure for each depression, a thing highly 
improbable even in the larger lakes and almost impossible in the 
smaller. Flexures of almost any degree of curvature are no doubt 
found in the rocks forming mountain chains ; but these flexures have 
been produced deep down under enormous pressure of overlying strata, 
whereas the surface beds which are supposed to have been moved to 
cause lakes are free to take any upward or downward curves, and as 
the source of motion is certainly deep-seated those curves will usually 
be of very gradual curvature. Yet in the small lake of Annecy there 
are two separate basins; in Lake Bourget also two; in the small 
lake of Aiguebellette, in Savoy, there are three distinct basins of very 
different depths; and in the Lac de St. Point, about four miles long, 
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there are also three separate flat basins. In Switzerland the same 
phenomenon is often found. In the Lake of Neufchatel there are 
three basins separated by ridges from twenty to thirty feet above the 
deeper parts. The small Lac de Joux, at the head of a high valley 
in the Jura, has also three shallow basins. Lake Zurich consists of 
three well-marked basins. The exceedingly irregular Lake of 
Lucerne, formed by the confluence of many valleys meeting at various 
angles hemmed in by precipitous mountains, has eight distinct basins, 
mostly separated by shallows at the narrow openings between oppos- 
ing mountain ridges. This is exactly what would result from glacier 
action, the grinding power of which must always be at a maximum 
in the wider parts of valleys, where the weight of the ice could exert 
its full force and the motion be least impeded. On the subsidence or 
curvature theory, however, there is no reason why the greatest depth 
should occur in one part rather than in another, while separate basins 
in the variously diverging arms of one lake seem most improbable. 
Tke lakes of Thun and Brienz form two basins of what was evidently 
once a single lake. The upper or Brienz basin is enormously deep, 
over two thousand feet, and the reason is otvious. The combined 
glaciers of the Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald valleys entered the 
main valley in a direction almost opposite to that of the Aare, piling 
up the ive against the great barrier of the Rieder Grat, so that it 
at length flowed downward with greatly increased grinding power ; 
while lower down, towards Thun, the valley opens widely and would 
thus allow the ice to spread out with greatly diminished thickness. 
In our own country Loch Lomond and Ullswater have been found to 
consist of several distinct basins, and in none of our lakes have any 
indications of submerged river channels yet been found. 

The third point of difference between lakes of erosion and those of 
submersion is the most important and the most distinctive, and 
furnishes, I think, what may be termed a diagnostic character of 
lakes of erosion. In most river valleys through a hilly or moun- 
tainous country outside of the glaciated districts, the tributary streams 
entering more or less at right angles to the main valley are seen to 
occupy small valleys of their own, which usually open out for a short 
distance at the same level before joining the main valley. Of course 
there are also torrents which rush down steep mountain slopes directly 
to the main river, but even these have usually cut ravines more or 
less deeply into the rock. Now if in such a valley we could mark 
out a contour line two hundred, three hundred, or five hundred feet 
above the level of the main stream, we should see that line continually 
turning up each side valley or ravine till it reached the given level 
at which to cross the tributary stream, and then turning back to the 
main valley. The contour line would thus form a series of notches 
or loops of greater or less depth at every tributary stream with its 
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entering valley or deeply cut ravine, and if the main valley were 
filled with water this line would mark out the margin of the lake. 
As an illustration of this feature we may take the south-west coast of 
ingland, which has never been glaciated, but which has undergone 
a slight recent subsidence as indicated by the submerged forests 
which occur at several places. The result of this submergence is 
that the lower parts of its larger river valleys have been converted 
into inland tidal lakes, such as Poole Harbour, Dartmouth Harbour, 
Kingsbridge River, Plymouth and Devonport Harbours, and Carrick 
Road above Falmouth. The Dart River is an excellent example of 
such a submerged valley, and its outline at high-water mark is 
shown at (3) on the accompanying cut, where the characteristic outline 
of such a valley is well indicated, the water running up every 
tributary stream as described above. The lower section (4) shows the 
same feature by means of a map of the River Tweed, near Peebles, 
with the seven hundred feet contour line marked on it by a dotted 
line.’ If the valley were submerged to this depth the dotted line would 
mark the outline of a lake, with arms running up every tributary 
stream just as in the case of the river Dart. Although situated in a 
glaciated district the valley here is post-glacial, all the old river 
channels being deeply buried in drift. 

If we now turn to the valley-lakes in glaciated districts we shall 
find that they have a very different contour, as shown by the two 
upper outline maps on the same page; (1) showing the upper part of 
Ullswater on a scale of one mile to an inch, as in the Dart and Tweed 
maps, and (2) showing the upper part of Lake Como, taken from the 
Alpine Club map, on a scale of four miles to an inch. In both of 
these it will be seen that the water never forms inlets up the inflowing 
streams, but all of these without exception form an even junction with 
the lake margin, just as they would do if flowing into a river. Exactly 
the same feature is present in the lower portions of these two lakes, 
and it is equally a characteristic of every lake in the Lake district, 
and of all the Swiss and Italian lakes. On looking at the maps of 
any of these lakes one cannot but see that the lake surface, not the 
lake bottom, represents approximately the level of the pre-glacial 
valley, and that the lateral streams and torrents enter the lake in the 
way they do because they could only erode their channels down to 
the level of the old valley before the ice overwhelmed it. Of course 
this rule does not apply to large tributary valleys carrying separate 
giaciers, since these would be eroded by the ice almost as deeply 
as the main valley. 

The three features of the valley-lakes of glaciated regions now 
pointed out—the absence of submerged ravines or river-channels 


(1) Copied from a portion of the map at p. 144 of Geikie’s Great Ice Age, taken from 
the Ordnance Survey Map. : 
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either of the main river or of tributary streams; the basin-forms of 
the lake bottoms and the frequent occurrence of two or more sepa- 
rate basins even in small lakes; and the simple form of surface con- 
tour of all this class of lakes, so strongly contrasting with that of 
valleys known to have been recently submerged, as well as with the 
contour lines of valleys in non-glaciated districts and in those which 
are known to be post-glacial—seem to afford, as nearly as the case 
admits, a demonstration that the lakes presenting these features 
have been formed by erosion and not by submergence. 

In connection with this subject may be noticed the many cases in 
which Alpine valleys present indications of having been greatly 
deepened by glacial erosion, although, owing either to the slope of 
the ground or the uniformity of the ice-action, no lake has been 
produced. In some valleys, as in that of Lauterbrunnen, the trough 
between the vertical rock-walls was probably partly formed before 
the ice age, but was greatly deepened by glacial erosion, the result 
being that the tributary streams have not since had time to excavate 
ravines of equal depth with the main valley, and therefore form a 
series of cascades over the lateral precipices, of which the Staubbach 
is the finest example. In many other cases, howeve:, ihe side streams 
have cut wonderfully narrow gorges by which they enter the main 
valley. This work was probably begun by a sub-glacial stream, and 
the action of the atmosphere being shut out by the superincumbent 
ice and all variation of temperature avoided, the torrent cui for itself 
a very narrow groove, sometimes with overhanging sides, as it found 
layers of somewhat softer rock to eat away ; and the upper surface of 
the rock being ground smooth by the ice, the atmosphere has had 
little effect since, and the gorge, while deepened below, has remained 
as restricted above as when first eroded. Such are the gorges of the 
Trient, Leuk, Pfaffers, and many others well known to Alpine 
tourists. I am not aware whether such extremely narrow winding 
gorges, often only two or three feet between the rock walls, are to 
be found in countries which have never been glaciated. I do not 
myself remember reading of any, though of course tremendously 
deep ravines are common, but these are of quite a different character. 
Should it be found that these extremely narrow rock-walled gorges 
are peculiar to glaciated districts they will afford us a means of 
estimating the amount of glacial erosion in valleys where no lake 
basins have been formed. 

The Lake of Geneva as a test of the Rival Theories——When I 
recently began to study this question anew, I was inclined to think 
that the largest and deepest of the Alpine lakes, such as Geneva, 
Constance, Lago Maggiore, and Lago di Garda, might perhaps have 
originated from a combination of earth-movements with ice-erosion. 
But on further consideration it appears that all the characteristic 
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features of erosion are present in these as fully as in the smaller 
lakes. They are situated in the largest river-valleys or in positions 
of greatest concentration of the glacier-streams; their contours and 
outlines are those of eroded basins ; while all the difficulties in the 
way of an origin by earth-movements are as prominent in their case 
as in that of any other of the lakes. I will therefore discuss, first, 
some of the chief objections to the erosion theory as applied to the 
above-named lake, and then consider the only alternative theory 
that has obtained the acceptance of modern writers. 

One of the first objections made was, that the lake did not lie in 
the direction of the greatest action of the glacier, which was straight 
across to the Jura where the highest erratic blocks arefound. This 
was urged by Sir Charles Lyell immediately after Ramsay’s paper 
was read, and as it has quite recently been put forth by Professor 
Bonney, it would appear to be thought to be a real difficulty. Yet 
a little consideration will show that it has not the slightest weight. 
No lake was eroded in the line of motion of the central and highest 
part of the old glacier, because that line was over an elevated and 
hilly plateau, which is even now from five hundred to a thousand 
feet above the lake, and was then even higher, since the ice-sheet 
certainly effected some erosion. The greatest amount of erosion was 
of course in the broad and nearly level valley of the pre-glacial Rhone, 
which followed the great curve of the existing lake, and had pro- 
duced so open a valley because the rocks in that direction were easily 
denuded. Objectors invariably forget or overlook the indisputable 
fact that the existence of a broad, open, flat-bottomed valley in any 
part ofa river’s course, proves that the rocks were there either softer 
or more friable, or more soluble, or by some combination of characters 
more easily denuded. A number of favourable conditions were com- 
bined to render ice-erosion easy in such a valley. The rock was, as 
we have shown, more easy to erode; owing to the low level the ice 
was thicker and had greater weight there than elsewhere; owing 
to the flatness and openness of the valley the ice moved more freely 
there; owing to the long previous course of the glacier its under 
surface would be heavily loaded with rock and grit, which, during its 
whole course would, by mere gravitation, have been slowly working 
its way downward to the lowest level; and, lastly, all the sub-glacial 
torrents would accumulate in this lowest valley, and, as erosion went 
on, would, under great hydrostatic pressure, wash away all the 
ground-out material, and so facilitate erosion. To ask why the 
lake was formed in the valley, where everything favoured erosion, 
rather than on the plateau where everything was against it, is to 
make mere verbal objections which have no relation to the conditions 
that actually existed. 

Another objection almost equally beside the real question is to 
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ask why the deepest part of the lake is near the south or convex 
side, whereas a stream of water always exerts most erosive force 
against the concave side.’ The answer is, that ice is not water, and 
that it moves so slowly as to act, in many respects, in quite a diffe- 
rent manner. Its greatest action is where it is deepest—in the 
middle of the ice stream—while water acts least where it is deepest, 
and more forcibly at the side than in the middle. The lake is, no 
doubt, deepest in the line of the old river, where the valley was 
lowest ; and that may well have been nearer the southern than the 
northern side of the lake. 

Another frequently urged objection is, that as the glacier has not 
widened the narrow valley from Martigny to Bex it could not have 
eroded a lake nearly a thousand feet deep. This seems to me a com- 
plete non sequitur. As a glacier erodes mainly by its vertical pres- 
sure and by the completeness of its grinding armature of rock, it is 
clear that its grinding power laterally must have been very much 
less than vertically, both on account of the smaller pressure because 
it would mould itself less closely to the ever-varying rocky protube- 
rances, and mainly, perhaps, because at the almost vertical sides of 
the valley it would have a very small stony armature, the blocks 
continually working their way downward to the bottom. Thus, 
much of the ice in contact with the sides of narrow ravines might be 
free of stones, and would therefore exert hardly any grinding power. 
It is also quite certain that the ice in this narrow valley rose to an 
enormous height, and that the chief motion and also the chief erosion 
would be on the lateral slopes, while the lower strata, wedged in the 
gorge, would be almost stationary. 

The most recent researches, according to M. Falsan, show that the 
thickness of the ice has been usually underestimated. A terminal 
moraine on the Jura at Chasseron is 4,000 feet above the sea, or 2,770 
feet above Geneva. In order that the upper surface of the ice should 
have had sufficient incline to flow onward as it did, it was probably 
5,000 or 6,000 feet thick below Martigny and 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
over the middle of the lake. It is certain, at all events, that what- 
ever thickness was necessary to cause onward motion that thickness 
could not fail to be produced, since it is only by the onward motion 
to some outlet or lowland where the ice can be melted away as fast 
as it is renewed that indefinite enlargement of a glacier is avoided. 
The essential condition for the formation of a glacier at all, is, that 
more ice should be produced annually than is melted away. So long 
as the quantity produced is on the average more than that melted, 
the glaciers will increase ; and as the more extended surface of ice, 
up to a certain point, by forming a refrigerator helps its own exten- 
sion, a very small permanent annual surplus may lead to an enormous 


(1) Falsan, La Période Glaciaire, p. 153. Fabre, Origine des Lacs Alpins, p. 4. 
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extension of the ice. Hence, if at any stage in its development the 
end of a glacier remains stationary, either owing to some obstacle in 
its path or to its having reached a level plain where it is unable to 
move onward, the annual surplus of ice produced will go to increase 
the thickness of the glacier and its upper slope till motion #s pro- 
duced. The ice then flows onward till it reaches a district warm 
enough to bring about an equilibrium between growth and dissolu- 
tion. If, therefore, at any stage in the growth of a glacier a thick- 
ness of six, seven, or even eight thousand feet is needed to bring about 
this result, that thickness will inevitably be produced. We know 
that the glacier of the Rhone did move onward to the Jura and 
beyond it; that the northward branch flowed on beyond Soleure till 
it joined the glacier of the Rhine; and that its southern branch 
earried Alpine erratics to the country between Bourg and Lyons, 
250 miles from its source. We know, too, that throughout this dis- 
tance it moved at the bottom as well as at the top, by the rounded 
and polished rocks and beds of stiff boulder clay which are found in 
almost every part of its course. 

In view, therefore, of the admitted facts, all the objections 
alleged by the best authorities are entirely wanting in real force or 
validity ; while the enormous size and weight of the glacier and its 
long duration, as indicated by the great distance to which it extended 
beyond the site of the lake, render the excavation by it of such a 
basin as easy to conceive as the grinding out of a small alpine 
tarn by ice not one-fourth as thick, and in a situation where the 
grinding material in its lower strata would probably be comparatively 
scanty. 

We have now to consider the theory of Desor, adopted by M. Favre, 
and set forth in the recent work of M. Falsan as being “ more precise 
and more acceptable” than that of Ramsay. We are first made ac- 
quainted with a fact which I have not yet alluded to, and which most 
writers on the subject either fail to notice or attempt to explain by 
theories, as compared with which that of Ramsay is simple, probable, 
and easy of comprehension. This fact is, that around Geneva at the 
outlet of the lake, as well as at the outlets of the other great lakes, 
there is spread out an o/d alluvium which is always found underneath 
the boulder-clay and other glacial deposits. This alluvium is, moreover, 
admitted to be formed in every case of materials largely derived from 
the great Alpine range. Now hereis a fact which of itself amounts to 
a demonstration that the lakes did not exist before the ice age ; because, 
in that case all the Alpine débris would be intercepted by the lake 
(as it is now intercepted) and the alluvium below the glacial deposits 
would be, in the case of Geneva, that formed by the wash from the 
adjacent slopes of the Jura; while in every case it would be local not 
Alpine alluvium. 
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Professor James Geikie informs me that he considers the so-called 
“old alluvium” to be probably only the fluvio-glacial gravels and 
sands swept out from underneath the advancing glacier, and there- 
fore to be no older, geologically, than the moraine matter which 
overlies it. The Swiss geologists, however, do not appear to hold 
this view, since they have recourse to a very remarkable hypothesis 
in order to overcome what they evidently believe to be a real diffi- 
culty in the way of the pre-glacial origin of the lake. The suggested 
explanation is as follows: At the beginning of the ice age the glacier 
of the Rhone crept on down its valley past Martigny and St. Maurice 
till it reached the lake; it is then supposed not to have marched on 
with an ice-wall, say five hundred or more feet high, but to have at 
once spread out like so much soft pitch, and to have filled the lake to 
its present water-level or thereabouts. Then, over this great plain 
of ice, the sub-glacial torrent of the Rhone is supposed to have flowed, 
carrying with it and depositing at the end of the lake that ancient 
alluvium which, somehow, has got to be accounted for! * 

Having thus filled the lake with ice instead of water, the main 
body of the glacier is supposed to start afresh and to travel over the 
ice, and thus obviate the imaginary difficulty of a glacier moving up 
hill, though every student of glaciers now admits that they did so, 
and though it is universally admitted that this very glacier of the 
Rhone moved over higher, steeper, and more irregular hills on its 
way to the Jura and to Soleure. 

Now this extraordinary theory involves two difficulties which are 
passed by in silence, but which seem to entirely contravene all that 
we know of the nature of glaciers, and to be entirely unsupported by 
facts. The first is, the glacier ceasing to move onward as a glacier, 
but spreading out to fill up a lake basin, as if the lake were simply 
frozen to the bottom. Is this conceivable or possible ? I think not. 
When glaciers come down to a fiord or to the sea they do not spread 
out laterally but move on till the water is deep enough to buoy them 
up and break off icebergs, and no reason is given why anything 
different should have happened in the case of the great Swiss and 
Italian lakes, supposing they existed before the ice age came on. That 
the glacier should afterwards slide over this level plain of ice is 
equally inconceivable, in view of the property of relegation of ice 
under pressure. Owing to this property the glacier and the lake ice 
would become one mass, and would move on together under the law 
of decreasing velocity with depth. This, however, is of little im- 
portance if, as I conceive, the supposition of the formation of an ice- 
sheet at the water level for fifty miles in advance of the glacier is an 
impossible one. The only other theory is, that the lake was filled 
up by alluvium before the ice age, and that the glacier re-excavated 


(1) A. Falsan, La Période Glaciaire, p. 135, 137. 
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it. I have, however, already given reasons why the glacier 
would not have done so, and the very existence of this ancient 
alluvium in the course of the ancient glacier is a proof that it did not 
do so. This theory seems now to have no supporters. 

Summary of the Evidence.—As the subject here discussed is very 
complex, and the argument essentially a cumulative one, it will be 
well briefly to summarize its main points. 

In the first place, it has been shown that the valley-lakes of highly 
glaciated districts form a distinct class, which are highly characteristic 
if not altogether peculiar, since in none of the mountain ranges of 
the tropics or of non-glaciated regions over the whole world are any 
similar lakes to be found. 

The special conditions favourable to the erosion of lake-basins and 
the mode of action of the ice-tool are then discussed, and it is shown 
that these conditions have been either overlooked or ignored by the 
opponents of the theory of ice-erosion. 

The objections of modern writers are then considered, and they 
are shown to be founded either on mistaken ideas as to the mode of 
erosion by glaciers, or on not taking into account results of glacier- 
action which they themselves either admit or have not attempted to 
disprove. 

The alternative theory—that earth-movements of various kinds 
led to the production of lake-basins in all mountain ranges, and that 
those in glaciated regions were preserved by being filled with ice— 
is shown to be beset with numerous difficulties, physical, geological, 
and geographical, which its supporters have not attempted to over- 
come. It is also pointed out that this theory in no way explains the 
occurrence of the largest and deepest lakes in the largest river valleys, 
or in those valleys where there was the greatest concentration of 
glaciers, a peculiarity of their distribution which points directly and 
unmistakably to ice-erosion. 

A crucial test of the two theories is then suggested, and it is shown 
that both the sub-aqueous contours of the lake-basins, and the super- 
ficial outlines of the lakes, are exactly such as would be produced by 
ice-erosion, while they could not possibly have been caused by 
submergence due to any form of earth-movements. It is submitted 
that we have here a positive criterion, now adduced for the first time, 
which is absolutely fatal to any theory of submersion. 

Lastly, the special case of the Lake of Geneva is discussed, and it 
is shown that the explanation put forth by the anti-glacialists is 
wholly unsupported by facts and is opposed to the known laws of 
glacier motion. The geologists who support it themselves furnish 
evidence against their own theory in the ancient alluvium at Geneva 
on which the glacial deposits rest, and which is admitted to be mainly 
derived from the distant Alps. But as all alluvial matter is neces- 
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sarily intercepted by large and deep lakes, the presence of this Alpine 
alluvium immediately beneath the glacial débris at the foot of the 
lake, indicates that the lake did not exist in pre-glacial times, but 
that the river Rhone flowed from the Alps to Geneva, carrying with 
it the old alluvium consisting of mud, sand, and gravel, which it had 
brought down from the mountains. Still more conclusive, however, 
is the fact that the three special features which have been shown to 
indicate erosion rather than submergence are present in this lake as 
fully as in all other Alpine valley-lakes and unmistakably point to 
the glacial origin of all of them. 


On the whole, I venture to claim that the facts and considerations 
set forth in this paper show such a number of distinct lines of evidence, 
all converging to establish the theory of the ice-erosion of the valley 
lakes of highly glaciated regions—a theory first advocated by the late 
Sir Andrew Ramsay—that that theory must be held to be established, 
at all events provisionally, as the only one by which the whole body 
of the facts can be explained and harmonized. 

Atrrep R. WaALiace. 
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Tue time is early winter, and the view very charming from the 
verandah on which I write. In front, a level stretch of smooth 
green grass, dotted with stately palms whose fronds rustle softly in 
the breeze, while the ocean, with deep murmur, is breaking on the 
coral reefs beyond. Behind me a range of volcanic mountains 
clothed with luxuriant tropical vegetation through which the peaks, 
bare and grey, rise in many a fantastic form. In the sparkling 
waters of the little harbour the native youth are sporting with a 
joyous laughter which falls pleasantly on the ear. The clear blue 
sky is dappled with fleecy cloudlets, and from its tall white staff 
floats the dear old flag, carrying one’s heart and thoughts to friends 
and country far away. 

Sometimes the scene is very different. Nature gets into an angry 
mood. The sky darkens and sheets of rain are poured upon the 
earth. Lightnings flash and the thunder rolls in deafening peal. The 
winds howl wildly, the ocean bursts furiously on the impending reef, 
the mountain torrents tear their way to the sea, and the harbour is 
a sheet of foam. But that is only at odd times in the wet season. 
To-day all is gentleness and peace. 

Nature has been very bountiful to the stalwart brown people who 
inhabit this little gem of an island and who call themselves Maoris. 
The bread-fruit and the cocoanut, planted by their fathers, give 
abundant food merely for the gathering. The banana requires very 
little labour. The toothsome chestnut, luscious orange, and healthful 
lime, with other wild fruits of the forest, are to be had for the picking. 
Fishing is the Maori’s sport, and the nutritious taro, yam, and 
kumera make liberal return for the fitful labour bestowed upon them. 
Cotton of excellent quality is allowed to grow as it likes, while 
thickets of wild coffee, twelve to twenty feet high, yield fine and 
plentiful crops, and renew themselves from the berries that fall 
around. Poultry, once domestic, have gone wild in the forest, and 
the Maori shoots them as the whim may dictate. But his great 
stand-by is the pig, pride of his heart, centre of his feasts, and 
nuisance in the roads over all of which he is allowed freely to roam. 
Seven or eight pounds sterling will he pay for a full-grown, ill-bred 
porker, when the death of a relation, or some other great event calls 
for pigs of more than usual size. Yet even for this much-prized 
animal nature has provided the cocoanut, the mammy-apple, and 
other excellent food, requiring only occasional aid from the maize 
which our brown friend sometimes condescends to grow. 
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With this environment, the Maoris have for many generations 
occupied their little island. They now number about seventy to the 
square mile. When Christianity came, seventy or eighty years ago, 
the population exceeded two hundred to the mile. They worked 
harder under the pressure of numbers, and maintained their mental 
vigour by games of many kinds, by dances and rude dramatic per- 
formances, and, above all, by the exercises of diplomacy and of arms 
in existing or ever-impending tribal war. Cannibals also were they 
in those heathen days, but healthy, strong and numerous despite 
all the drawbacks of a savage life. They have been dying off 
mysteriously since peace and civilisation poured their blessings upon 
them. Sad to say they have at last accepted the position and come 
to regard the extinction of their proud race as a foregone conclusion. 

The Maori lives mainly on the food that nature has provided, but 
adds to it provision of various kinds imported from other lands. His 
native cloth (tappa) has long gone out of use, and European fabrics 
have taken its place. The men are clad in English style though 
seldom wearing shoes. The women, also shoeless as a rule, dress 
with taste, and abjure gorgeous colours, sham jewellery and loud 
display, but are greedy of lace trimmings, ostrich feathers, artificial 
flowers and adornments of a similar kind. To pay for their new 
wants, the copra of commerce is made from the dried fruit of the 
cocoanut. Cotton is picked, or the magnificent oranges are gathered, 
wher a paying market can be found. They take the trouble to make 
lime-juice on the same condition, but their chief export is coffee for 
which a market is always sure. The height and wildness of the 
trees make the picking of the berries a slow process, but planting and 
pruning to keep the growth within bounds would involve too much con- 
tinuous care to be acceptable. Manuring the Maori regards as filthy 
and detestable, a practice unknown to his fathers and exciting only 
disgust in himself. Meanwhile the coffee-tree in its wild state 
flourishes as the Maori did in his. The breaking of the branches 
by the lads who climb to pick, may serve as a rough kind of pruning 
and do for the coffee what, in old times, war did for the man. 

When the seasons come, copra making, cotton picking, and coffee 
or orange gathering, are turned into picnic performances rather 
than made work in our sense of the term. The people sally forth 
from the village in merry parties, and in this spirit the whole work 
of the country is done. Saturday they devote to cleaning their 
houses and collecting and preparing food for the Sunday which is 
observed as a sabbath of the ancient biblical kind. On three of the 
week-days there is early morning service. Every day, in every 
household, is opened and closed with hymns and family prayer. 
On Sunday, clad in their best, they troop to church or prayer 
meeting from three to five times a day, and after each service 
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assemble in appointed sections for examination by their elders as to 
the sermon they have heard or the Scripture which has been read. 
The intervals are spent in discussing the public announcements— 
which are always made in church before the service—or in the gossip 
and bits of scandal which they dearly love. So assiduous are they 
that women will often leave their homes at daylight, for the early 
Sunday service and not return till the day is done. At sunset the 
church is closed. There are no evening services and the people are 
free, once more, to resume the habits of ordinary life. 

During the orange season some of the men spend their Sundays 
very differently. The rest of the people being at church, especially 
the police who must all be church-members, these men resort 
secretly to the dark recesses of the forest and drink great quantities 
of a stupefying liquor as secretly prepared by the fermentation of 
ripe oranges, pineapples, or bananas, the orange being most used 
and greatly preferred. The making of “ bush beer,” as it is called, 
is prohibited by law, and the makers and drinkers are fined heavily. 

When detected, something like a pound of our money for the beer 
and another pound for breaking the Sabbath day. Happily, in this 
case, Sunday comes but once a week, for on other days little bush 
beer is taken, and an habitual Maori sot is unknown. To make this 
more clear it may be well to add that a recent law prevents either 
Maori or white man from getting imported liquor without a previous 
permit attended with somewhat tedious formalities. He can only 
obtain it for his own use, and no public house or other place for the 
sale of liquor “to be drunk on the premises,” is allowed. Out of 
the forest a drunken Maori is therefore very rarely to be seen. 

The population consists of distinct tribes each tracing descent from 
one »f the canoes in which the ancestors, migrating centuries ago 
from distant islands, discovered that upon which their descendants 
now dwell. Each tribe has its chiefs or nobles in regular gradation 
of rank, and at its head an ariki or sovereign chief descended from 
the gods in the old land from which the ancestor the original 
ariki, came. The ariki is often the great landowner, but in some 
cases the conquering ancestor parcelled out the land among his 
followers content to accept their fealty and war service as his own 
reward, ‘Times have changed and the value of the war service is 
reduced tonil. The fealty, the rank, and the old personal reverence 
remain, but the power falls to the landowners who become the 
real rulers of the tribe. 

The highest chiefs or nobles owe certain well-understood services to 
the ariki and to the tribe, but have all held the land in their own right 
since the first migration to the island. A present possessor may, 
for just cause, be deprived by the ariki of rank and land, but both 
must remain in the family from among whom a successor is at once 
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appointed. The “komana” stands next, the only difference being 
that his services must be rendered through one of the nobles 
to whom it is credited, and never directly by himself. After him 
comes the rangatira, a tenant at will of the ariki or of the chief 
from whom he holds the land, but irremovable, by time-honoured 
custom, so long as the due services are performed. The services of 
these three orders are of a public nature, below them are the “ riki- 
rikis” or common people, descendants of the slaves brought in the 
first migration or of captives since made. Formerly they had no 
rights and were at the absolute disposal of their masters. Now their 
lot is much lighter. The duties which they are called upon to 
fulfil are of a menial character, but personally they are protected by 
the law and, so long as they are respectful and obedient and per- 
form the services required, they may continue to occupy the land 
given for their use by the masters to whom they once belonged. 
Any lack of respect or obedience was in the old times punished with 
relentless severity, and the effect of such servitude is perceptible in 
the manners and habits of this class of the people. As to landowners 
extorting the heaviest service or the largest share of the produce, 
by stimulating a selfish competition among their people, that would 
be regarded as unnatural, a thing not to be contemplated by any one 
aspiring to the respect of his equals or the regard of the people. 

A curious feature is the election of a successor on the death of the 
ariki. He or she is chosen, almost invariably, from among the nearest 
of kin, and there can be no doubt who are the nearest, for the 
genealogy of each great Maori family is strictly preserved. The 
electors are the arikis of the other tribes, but the election must be con- 
firmed by the nobles of the tribe of the deceased ariki, for with them 
the formal installation rests. In all probability this complex arrange- 
ment is the result of some old attempt to preserve the peace, but the 
Maori can seldom be induced to speak freely on matters involving 
the rank, precedence, and title to land of great persons. The poli- 
tical arrangements of the people of this island are a fair type of 
Maori organization—varied in detail by local conditions or past 
events—over the multitude of islands on which they have settled. 
The ariki exists on all, but in some of them all have land of their 
own right and there is greater consequent equality and indepen- 
dence of character among the people. Much would naturally depend 
on the relative positions of those who arrived in the first canoes 
and from whom, barring intervening conquests, the present pos- 
sessors are descended. 

The Maori was a polygamist, and generations of this sensual 
custom have left their mark on the ideas of the people. In this respect, 
Christianity has only succeeded in putting on u thin veneer, and 
his idea of woman’s position has not yet attained the comparative 
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purity of the rudest ages of monogamic nations. The family, in the 
domestic sense of the term, does not exist. The man is less an 
individual than a member of the tribe. His wife was only the first 
of his servants and most valuable of his possessions, and many years 
must pass before she can be differently regarded. 

Rank and precedence are strenuously upheld but titles of cour- 
tesy unknown. The ariki of a tribe is addressed, like the Pharaohs 
of old, by the name of the original ariki which has been handed 
down from generation to generation. The chiefs are addressed by 
their family names, and the rest of the people by such names as 
may have been given at birth. The Maori race, wide spread 
over the vast Pacific, with a common language and a common 
ancestry, has always been a people of clans. Their primitive organi- 
zation is still maintained in its main features by the conservative, 
custom-loving people of their several islands. 

These are the conditions under which the Maori has lived for 
centuries in this particular island. Many hundred thousand of his 
race are living in the same way in other lovely archipelagoes in 
which he has made a new home. When an island is volcanic and 
fertile there is always land enough and to spare. When of coral 
formation, or placed on the low narrow rim of an Atoll reef, the 
land is prolific in cocoanuts but produces little else. Fortunately 
for the people of these low islands, the surrounding ocean and the 
enclosed lagoon teem with fish, and valuable pearls and pearl-shell 
are often found. In all their islands each Maori has some share in 
the common possessions, and personal want in tbe midst of public 
plenty is unknown. <A Maori beggar would be the greatest of 
curiosities. ‘amine may possibly come but cannot starve one with- 
out starving all. Children bring with them no care, being pro- 
vided for as soon as born. Work is made a pleasure and the 
poorest breathes as pure an air and is nearly as well fed and clothed 
as the ariki whom he reverently obeys. Outcast women are un- 
known. Fines and resiitution take the place of penal imprisonment. 
There it not a lunatic, a gaol, nor a consciously degraded person. 
The sovereign and the chiefs are in touch with the people and the 
people are in touch with one another. The Maori, in short, is a 
good deal of a Socialist, though no explanation could make him 
understand the meaning of the term, or of any other of the cut- 
and-dry systems for the regulation of that mysterious mixture— 
mankind. 

In character the Maori is very human. There is scarce a virtue 
or a vice in which he does not share. Indolent yet capable of great 
and enduring exertion. Earnest yet frivolous. Conservative yet eager 
for novelty. Covetous yet lavish to a degree when the whim takes 
him or his pride is concerned. Greedy of power and loud in self- 
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assertion, yet kindly in the exercise of that power when his vanity 
or superstition is not in the way. Bold and daring in action yet slow 
and feeble till action is almost forced upon him. Doggedly obstinate 
yet incapable of steady perseverance. Calculating yet thoughtless for 
the morrow. Keenly sensitive to injustice yet careless of doing it to 
others. An inveterate plotter yet incapable of continued secrecy. 
Practical above all things, yet prone to fits of furious fanaticism. 
Loyal to his word when pledged, yet ready at other times to lie 
transparently to gain his end, and equally ready, with a good- 
humoured laugh, to admit the attempt when openly challenged. 
Vindictive yet forgiving and forgetting as soon as satisfaction has been 
obtained. Cruel when excited, but kindly and sympathetic as a rule. 
Simple as a child and cunning as a fox, he has the strictest desire to 
do what is “tika,” i.e., “the correct thing” according to his own 
code. A man hard to drive but easy to lead, and more influenced by 
a timely joke or passing feeling than by the soundest reason. 

This is the Maori, light and pleasure loving, whom the early 
missionaries fondly strove to form into the rigid Puritan who was 
their ideal. They became his devoted teachers, and he transferred 
to them much of the awe with which the old heathen priests were 
regarded. Ile followed implicitly the rules which they laid down ; 
became a most assiduous church attendant, and will not munch the 
driest biscuit without a preliminary prayer. His meetings of every 
kind are opened and closed with prayer, even to the courts of law in 
which the prisoner will often be seen shaking hands with the kindly 
judge before taking his place at the bar. He is scrupulously exact 
in all religious observances. The church became the centre of his 
social and political life, and his greatest punishment is the loss of 
church membership which has always been an indispensable qualifi- 
cation for public office or for taking any part in public affairs. In 
ull that I am writing, be it clearly understood that the pure Maori, 
alone is referred to. The half-castes—children of white fathers— 
are a different and distinct race. Like their fathers they are far less 
careful in religious observance and always ready to rebel at too strict 
a church control. When they speak or read English the half-castes 
are sensitive to English rather than to Maori opinion, and are 
governed in social life by English ideas. Nor must it he supposed 
that even the Maoris, with what we can only call their laxity of view, 
are at all loose in ordinary behaviour. They are perfectly decorous 
in manner, and any indecency of demeanour, in man or woman, would 
meet with the strongest reprobation. 

In political life the division of powers is a thing hard for the 
Maori to understand. As in church matters so in politics. Give 
him office of any kind and he asserts himself in all things, officially 
and officiously, as a ruler of the people. Jis opportunities are 
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numerous, for the laws deal with every conceivable fault. Little is 
left to the conscience of the individual. A man, for example, griev- 
ing openly for a deceased woman to whom he was not related, is 
made to answer publicly before the judge of his district. His grief 
becomes primd facie evidence of guilt and he must free himself from 
the suspicion or be forthwith fined. These laws, narrow and rigid 
in the spirit of the time when they were conceived, were regarded as 
coming from the Church, to the members of which the administration 
was also strictly confined. The secular and clerical powers thus 
got frightfully mixed and expulsion from church membership became 
a potent weapon in the hands of a practically irresponsible, numerous, 
and ubiquitous police. The social position, the union, and the 
numbers of this powerful body, comprising often an eighth or a tenth 
of the whole population, made the police absolute despots. Their 
method was equally objectionable, for it consisted of unceasing 
espionage at all hours of the day and night. No system could be more 
destructive to self-respect, sincerity, and independence of mind or 
character. The Maori has gone through it in a manner which 
warrants the strongest hope for the future if his decay can be arrested 
and if time and opportunity be allowed. 

Be it here remembered that the early Missions were avowedly 
dispatched with the paramount object of saving souls, and that the 
missionaries were selected with that paramount aim in view. The 
affection and respect which they won from the heathen and cannibal 
natives, and which their successors have retained, are the most com- 
plete proofs of devotion to the good of the people. They improved 
their habits and taught many useful arts, but it is no disparagement 
to say that the worldly knowledge and political influence of nearly 
all the early missionaries were extremely limited. With such light 
as they had in these worldly matters, the foundation was laid and 
their successors, men of wider culture and greater knowledge of the 
world, are bound to touch that foundation with tenderness and 
respect. They who criticise mission work are too often forgetful or 
ignorant of these facts. I refer to them because my own apprecia- 
tion of the great work achieved, makes me desirous to avoid mis- 
understanding in the frank criticism which many of the present 
missionaries would gladly court. Let any one stand on the beach of 
an island whence eight or ten Maori young men are departing with 
wives, and perhaps children, to serve as missionaries to the savages 
of New Guinea or other wild land. They have literally to tear 
themselves from the weeping friends who cluster round, and who 
have good reason to fear, between fever and savages, that they will 
see them no more. Occasions like this are the missionary’s true day 
of joy and triumph. Pity only that the Maories thus sent forth are 
not better equipped in literature and worldly knowledge; but that 
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can only be when access is given to a language in which books may 
be obtained. 

That this system of government established by the early mis- 
sionaries, and its administration by ignorant and despotic chiefs just 
emerging from barbarism, were oppressive, harassing and, in many 
ways demoralising, needs no demonstration. The Maoris acquiesced 
for probably two chief reasons. The system accorded with their own 
old heathen practice in enforcing taboo ; and the fines, so freely levied, 
formed the only pay received by judges, and by police, for the per- 
formance of their official duties. With all these drawbacks, marked 
progress was made. Manners and customs were softened and the 
new idea of the Fatherhood of the one God and the brotherhood of 
man, insensibly operated upon their rude minds. This great victory, 
not without long and arduous struggle and much personal suffering, 
the preachers of Christianity achieved. But save that it enabled the 
Maori to read the translated Bible, the education which the mis- 
sionary was able to give opened up no new vista and imparted little 
knowledge by which further worldly progress might be made. How- 
ever earnest the missionary, he had abundance of other work, was 
seldom trained as a schoolmaster, and his only possible class-book was 
the Bible. The Maori’s knowledge of the letter of the Bible has thus 
become as marvellous as his ignorance of the people, the countries 
and the times, whose history the grandest of Books illustrates and 
unfolds. 

In his heathen days the Maori was a first-class fighting man. He 
rarely overlooked an injury—never an insult—and would not forgive 
either till satisfaction had been obtained. Once “even” with the 
offender he is always ready to shake hands, laugh over the matter 
and let it go for ever. Unfortunately by that time the other man 
will probably feel that the balance is against him and that he has a 
score to settle. So arose deadly feuds in the old days and so comes 
much contention in the new. Women and land have always been 
the chief causes of trouble, for in ordinary matters of business the 
tribe or family generally manage to settle disputes themselves. 

Cultivation of the land is very backward, much more so than in 
heathen days. The decreased population and decreased pressure for 
subsistence may account for some of this falling-off, but one mani- 
fest cause is the change in the mode of life which followed the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Previously, families clustered together for 
defence, but their little village was not too far from the land on 
which they depended. The Maraes, or heathen worshipping places, 
were numerous, and each was in this sense an industrial as well as 
a religious centre. Under the new religion the Maraes were broken 
up. A few large churches and schools were built, and the people 
brought into larger “settlements” in their near vicinity, for the 
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paramount object of school instruction and regular attendance at 
church. They were thus removed farther from the land on which 
they depended, and acquired the habits of a town life instead of those 
of the country. Among a people so devoid of intellectual culture 
and deprived, at a blow, of all their old dances and ordinary amuse- 
ments, the concentration developed an eager appetite for gossip, 
scandal and constant news, and gave birth toa Maori Mrs. Grundy 
not one whit less prying and powerful than her more civilised 
congener in other lands. . 

This imperfect sketch of the Maori, and one of the most lovely of 
the islands to which his ancestors in far-off ages so adventurously 
roamed, would be still more imperfect without reference to his 
wonderful power of doing nothing, and of doing it thoroughly when 
the occasion calls. Take my stalwart friend Rangi, lying resignedly 
for hours, on back or stomach, on the deck of a small schooner at 
sea. Asleep or awake he is equally tranquil and content, a contrast 
to the European near him who is also trying to make the best of 
things and adapt himself to circumstances. How restless that European 
quickly grows, twisting and fidgeting and making himself a marvel 
to Rangi and the placid sprawlers around! How he longs to trail his 
coat and challenge someone to tread on the tail of it, to do anything 
in short that would relieve the miserable monotony! This being 
impossible he can only persevere in his efforts to be still or to read 
in the hot sun, with the cheering hope that, if he live long enough, 
he too may be moulded into a shape more suitable to the conditions 
under which Providence has placed him. 

The women are a potent factor in island life and must not be for- 
gotten. Liquid dark eyes, soft voices, affectionate and merry dispo- 
sitions, light brown skins of ivory smoothness, and gracefulness in 
every movement, are their most striking characteristics. Seldom are 
they to be seen in a passion, and not a single “cuss word” for man 
or woman is to be found in the vocabulary of this charming people. 
In the most furious rage they can only call each other cat, bullock, 
dog, goat, sheep, or pig. The most deadly is “ wild duck,” imply- 
ing a bastard, a child whom nobody will own. The women of this 
island are fair types of the women of other islands inhabited by the 
Maori race, in warm regions where the chilliness of the water does 
not deter from its free use. The women of Tahiti are as notable 
examples and quite enough to account for the Mutiny of the Bounty. 
After their stay at that enchanting island, the reluctance of the 
sailors to return to the discipline of a British man-of-war, with a 
martinet as administrator, is easily understood. They had lived the 
Tahitian life long enough to be bewitched—not long enough for the 
reaction to set in. 

Much of this remarkable gracefulness in men and women is due 
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to the dances which bring every joint and muscle into play. The 
combined movements are monotonous but, to the individual, each 
movement is part of a calisthenic exercise that ought to make the 
fortune of any enterprising person introducing it to other countries. 
A native teacher, even when preaching from a big, overgrown, ugly 
pulpit, is a picture in his action, and the women are equally graceful 
whether walking or sitting, washing clothes in the brook, or engaged 
in any of their ordinary avocations. The old heathen dances, many 
of them far from modest, were suppressed with a high hand by the 
early Missions, but in later days the natives have gradually recovered 
the best and practise them with great assiduity. Their musical 
ability is marked. They pick up English airs with ease and have 
lately taken to waltzes and polkas, which they accompany with 
accordeon or such other instrument as they can command. About 
their own musical instruments the least said the better, for beyond 
monstrously large and deafening drums, with some of a milder size 
but equally unmelodious tone, they have none worth even casual 
mention. 

Divorce has always been a fruitful source of trouble to native and 
missionary. Technically it does not exist, for a decree of divorce is 
in itself unknown, and only when wishing to be remarried does a 
native think of legal separation from the wife who has deserted him 
or from whom he may have parted. The remarriage includes, as a 
matter of course, a divorce to the party so remarried. The mis- 
sionaries set their faces firmly, from the first, against divorce as 
destructive of the family life which they fondly hoped at once to 
establish, after their own ideal, among the long polygamous Maori. 
Their law fixed five years desertion aud absence from the island as 
the only ground. The law was disregarded whenever the ariki’s 
consent to remarriage could be obtained, a consent which the mis- 
sionary, especially if a native, was seldom able to dispute. Asa 
matter of fact, neither marriage nor divorce would be of much 
importance if public opinion only were concerned. Nobody would 
think one whit the worse of the man or woman who dispensed with 
both ; but the fines of the new law and the expulsion from Church 
membership are big practical penalties not to be disregarded. Hence 
marriage is eagerly sought, and when divorce is in the way much 
trouble and difficulty are sure to follow with a law so rigid as to be 
practically of no avail. 

The Maori cannot understand why any one should take intoxicating 
liquor without a clear determination to get drunk. Accordingly he 
gets drunk at intervals on his bush beer, but an habitual sot is 
unknown. Lately he has taken to opening tea shops in rivalry with 
those started by Chinese traders in the island. These tea shops are 
his gossiping places and do a thriving trade. The most noteworthy 
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thing is their being owned by Joint Stock Companies, who build 
and work them and divide the profit among themselves. For the 
Maori, socialistic in so many of his ways, this is a new departure. 
Does it mark the beginning of a new era, of a new life based, like 
our own, on the recognition of individual gain and the cultivation 
of individual greed, as the strongest possible incentives to enterprise, 
and the best possible foundation for national progress and pros- 
perity ? 

They have also of late developed a taste for the ownership of 
smart, fast little schooners with which they go from island to island, 
over many hundred miles of ocean, and carry native passengers, in 
dangerously large numbers, as their best and most paying freight. 
If one settlement or island has a vessel, the rest will not be outdone 
and must soon have theirs also. They even build their own vessels 
at times, for the men are often good artisans as well as bold and 
skilful sailors. Their shipping ventures are never a success from 
the financial point of view. Unlike the tea shops a dividend is 
unknown, the vessels being regarded more as yachts than business 
ventures, and direct profit a matter of secondary importance. In 
the end the vessel runs, uninsured, upon a coral reef or goes quickly 
to disorder and decay. 

On the whole, life is pleasant to the people of this and similar 
islands, but grave drawbacks must be taken into account. There is 
the saddening want of solid enterprise, of attempt at any under- 
taking from which immediate returns cannot be expected. There is 
the more saddening bekef in their own extinction as a people, by 
which the absence of enterprise is often excused. National progress, 
in an ignorant community so organised and under such conditions, 
must be too slow to be appreciable. National sentiment is un- 
known and inconceivable. ‘The tribe bounds the patriot’s horizon, 
is too weak to stand on its own merits, and can only maintain 
itself by jealously begrudging the smallest advantage to other 
tribes lest its own relative importance be diminished. Jeualousies, 
tribal, family, and personal, thus become one of the most marked 
features in island life and, when fairly roused, outweigh all other 
considerations. There being no steady industry, no reserve of 
capital, and no united tribal action, it follows that there can be no 
material growth of national wealth to promote progress in its higher 
sense of mental cultivation, or in its highest sense of giving strength 
and solidarity to this scattered people. 

How to remove the evil but retain the good, how to stimulate the 
faculties of this ancient, brave, manly, and in many respects most 
likeable people, and how to make theic lovely islands the rich 
gardens for which nature has adapted them, are the hard problems 
before those who seek to save the Maori from the slow extinction 
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which seems to threaten him. Teaching English must be the first 
step. By it alone can he gain access to new ideas and be saved 
from the perils of mental inanition. The task is not easy but 
should be possible so far, at all events, as to give access to English 
books, even as in early days bright English boys had access to Latin. 
The establishment of plantations by some race more trained to such 
work is also indispensable. The introduction of suitable settlers to 
farm small coffee plantations is the best plan yet suggested. Coffee 
is almost indigenous and its cultivation would have many attractions 
for people with small capital whose habits and training unfit them 
for the rougher farming of a colder clime. Such planters could get 
labour enough from adjacent Maori islands too poor for their own 
people’s proper subsistance. These labourers would come as voluntary 
immigrants, and pay their own passages if sure of work. For large 
plantations, with their inevitable importation of labourers of inferior 
race willing to be landed under contract and to work in regular 
gangs, there is no room in any but the very largest islands. 
Coffee growing, on small plantations, with the charming climate of 
the smaller islands, offers many inducements, but it would, in all 
respects, be better for several to settle together, and to make the 
necessary preliminary arrangements with the native owners of the 
land for the occupation of the large proportion lying idle on their 
hands. Such an immigration would be highly desirable in the 
interests of the natives as well as of the planters themselves. 

As a study of humanity in some of its aspects, the Maori people 
offer much that is of interest, but the most beneficent work would 
be an investigation, by competent persons, into the causes that are 
leading to the gradual extinction of a race once prolific, hardy and 
adventurous, and still possessing many manly and valuable qualities. 
For hundreds of years they must have boldly wandered over this 
great ocean from the far Hawaiki, which all regard as their tradi- 
tional home. Now that they are fading away, would it not be a 
great and useful work to discover what is wrong in their food, 
clothing, habits or mode of life, or to trace the unseen biological 
causes of their decay? The enquiry need not be costly, for with a 
suitable selection of some small, central, well-peopled island, or group 
of islands, the result might reasonably be expected to apply to all 
the numerous archipelagoes of the Pacific in which the race is found. 
Many theories have been formed, but none based on the careful 
observation which competent scientific men alone can make. The 
English colonies are not yet prepared to undertake such an enquiry. 
Is there no Society in England, so full of men competent for the 
duty, that would undertake the task ? 

Freperick J. Moss. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


I suppose if there is any one sphere in which the conquests of the 
modern mind are popularly held to be well assured, it is the sphere 
of politics. Inthe “self-government” now so widely diffused, we 
are, on all hands, bidden to behold the complement and crown of 
free institutions, the pledge and bulwark of human liberty. I need 
not enlarge on what is so familiar. I would rather ask my readers to 
consider a little what this “ self-government”? really is. 

And first we will glance at it in the country which, by common 
consent, exhibits it in its greatest perfection. The American Repub- 
lic, Mr. Henry George claims, “is to-day the van leader of modern 
civilisation. Of all the great peoples ‘of the European family her 
people are the most active. . . . Their political institutions are most 
in accordance with modern idcas.”’* And so Mr. Bryce: “The 
institutions of the United States . . . represent an experiment in the 
rule of the multitude, tried on a scale unprecedentedly vast. . 
They are believed to disclose and display the type of institutions, 
towards which, in the order of fate, the rest of civilised mankind are 
forced to move, some with swifter, and others with slower, but all 
with unresting feet.””* Let us gaze then upon “ self-government ” 
as the United States exhibit it to us, and we will do so 
chiefly through the spectacles of Mr. Bryce, himself a professed 
admirer of “‘ The Great Republic,” the sincerity of whose admiration 
is proved—-if proof indeed were wanted in the case of a man of such 
high character—by the fact that he is doing his best to introduce, or 
extend, in this country the modes of political action which prevail 
there. I suppose that most of us are more or less acquainted with 
the institutions of the United States as they exist upon paper: the 
State Constitutions, the Federal Constitution, and the rest. But 
what do they come to in practice? ‘‘The whole machinery, both 
of the National and State Governments,” Mr. Bryce tells us, ‘is 
worked by the political parties. Parties have been organized far 
more elaborately in the United States than anywhere else in the 
world, and have passed more completely under the control of a pro- 
fessional class. . . . Politics, considered not as the science of govern- 
ment, but as the art of winning elections and securing offices, has 
reached in the United States a development surpassing in elaborate- 
ness that of England or France, as much as the methods of those 


(1) Social Problems, p. 10. 
(2) The American Commonwealth, vol. i., p. 1. 
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countries surpass the methods of Servia or Roumania.”’’ “The civil 
service in America is not a career. Place-hunting is the career ; and 
an office is not a public trust, but a means of requiting party services, 


and also a source where party funds may be raised for election pur- 
poses.” ? ‘ Elections are entirely in the hands of party managers, 
and the people have little to say in the matter.”* But what differ- 
ence is there in principle between the American parties? does the 
reader inquire. The answer is, None whatever. ‘ Our two great 
political parties have really nothing more to propose,” writes Mr, 
Henry George, “ than the keeping or the taking of the offices from 
the other party.”* And so Mr. Bryce is constrained to own. 
‘Neither party has any principles or any distinctive tenets. Both 
have traditions. Both claim to have tendencies. Both have cer- 
tainly war-cries, organizations, interests enlisted in their sup- 
port. But those interests are, in the main, the interests of getting 
or keeping the patronage of the Government. Tenets and poli- 
cies, points of political doctrine and points of political prac- 
tice, have all but vanished. . . . All has been lost, except office or 
the hope of it.”° “* What,’ said an ingenuous delegate at one of 
the National Conventions at Chicago in 1880, ‘ what are we here for, 
except the offices?’’”® ‘In the Federal Civil Service there are 
about 120,000 places. Here is a vast field . . . for the gratifica- 
tion of personal and party interest.” ‘ Patronage is usually dis- 
pensed with a view to party considerations or to win personal sup- 
port.”°® Politics have been turned into the art of distributing 
salaries, so as to secure the maximum of support from friends with 
the minimum of offence to opponents. To this art able men have 
been forced to bend their minds; on this Presidents and Ministers 
have spent those hours which were demanded by the real problems of 
the country.”* Politics in America are, in fact, “a squabble over 
offices and jobs.” 

That is the real meaning of the processions and parades, the 
speech-making and the shouting, the torches, the badges, and the 
flags, which are such well-known instruments of American political 
campaigns. On the 29th of October, 1884, Mr. Bryce tells us, 
the business men of New York, who supported Mr. James Gillespie 
Blaine in his candidature for the Presidency, held what is called a 
parade. They numbered twenty-five thousand, it seems: nearly 
one-third of them lawyers, and another third “dry-goods men ” who 
represented £30,000,000 worth of business. ‘ They started from 
the Bowling Green, near the south end of Manhattan Island, and 
marched straight up the city along Broadway, where Mr. Blaine 

(1) The American Commonwealth, vol. i., p. 7. (2) Ibid. vol. ii., p. 489. 
(3) Idd. vol. ii., p. 199. (4) Social Problems, p. 19. 
(5) The American Commonwealth, vol. ii., p. 344. (6) Ibid. vol. ii., p. 455. 
(7) Ibid. vol. ii. p. 518. (8) Ibid. vol. ii. p. 524. (9) Ibid. vol. ii., p. 488. 
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reviewed and addressed them. Rain fell incessantly and the streets 
were deep with mud; but neither rain above nor mud below damped 
the spirits of this great army, which tramped steadily along, chant- 
ing :— 
‘* Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine, 
We don’t care a bit for the rain. 


O—O—O—O—HI—-0.””! 


The spectacle of twenty-five thousand business men engaged in 
suth psalmody to honour a gentleman of the calibre of Mr. James G. 
Blaine, is probably one of the most singular which this planet has 
ever exhibited. It is not necessary for me to give a detailed account 
of that popular hero. On one occasion people were wiling away a 
wet afternoon in a country house, where Voltaire was staying, by 
telling stories of thieves. It came to his turn and he began: 
“There was once a farmer-general,” and then, pausing for a few 
moments, added, ‘‘ I forget the rest; but that is the essence of the 
tale.” So it is sufficient to say of Mr. James G. Blaine that he is a 
politician. ‘‘The American politician,” writes Mr. Lowell, “isa 
member of an army of office-seekers, whose warfare is . . . waged 
chiefly with a rival warfare of office-seekers, and the spoils of victory, 
in the form of public offices,. . . are allotted strictly to the officers 
who have organized and disciplined these voters—to persons more 


vulgarly called the workers or wire-pullers of the party.”? “ Poli- 
tician,” Mr. Bryce tells us, ‘‘is a term of reproach . . . among the 
better sort of citizens over the whole Union. ‘ How did such a job 
come to be perpetrated ?’ I remember once asking a casual acquain- 
tance, who had been pointing out some scandalous waste of public 
money. ‘Why, what can you expect from the politicians?’ was 
the surprised answer.”* “Politicians,” he elsewhere observes, 


“belong to, or emerge from, a needy class,” * They constitute “an 


army,” “the desire for office, and for office as a means of gain,”’ 
being ‘‘the force of cohesion [which] keeps leaders and followers 
together,” and “the source of the power the committees wield.” ° 
They have “the spirit of self-interest to rouse them,” and “ the 
bridle of fear to check any stirrings of independence.” *® They are 
organized in rings which are dominated by Bosses. ‘ What the 
client was to his patron at Rome ; what the vassal was to his lord in 
the Middle Ages, that the leaders and workers are to their Boss in 
the great transatlantic cities,’ where ‘“ Ring-and-Bossdom has 


(1) The American Commonwealth, vol. ii., p. 580. ‘‘In the State elections held in 
Ohio shortly before, Mr. Bryce explains, ‘the Republicans had been victorious, and 
the omen was gladly caught up.’ ”’ 

(2) Essays on Government, p. 107. 

(3) Zhe American Commonwealth, vol. ii., p. 400. 
(4) Ibid. vol. ii. p. 463. (5) Ibid. vol. ii. p. 458. 
(6) Ibid. vol. ii., p. 450. (7) did. vol. ii., p. 459. 
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attained its amplest growth, overshadowing the whole field of 
politics.” * 

This is the source of the immeasurable corruption of public life in the 
United States, for the Boss is, as a rule, utterly venal: he regards 
and uses power merely as a way to wealth. In Mr. Henry George’s 
terse phrase, he “‘makes a business of gaining power and then selling 
it.’? And, as Mr. Barnett has truly pointed out, “the penalty ”— 
one penalty—of that corruption “ is written in the broken lives and 
bitter passions of the poor.”* The Great Republic is really ruled 
by an aristocracy, or kakistocracy, of Bosses, of whom it is not too 
much to say that they directly appoint the President, and the 
Members of the House of Representatives, and, indirectly, the 
Senate.* The vast majority of the House of Representatives are 
“‘ politicians,” ° in the American sense, without any visible means of 
subsistence, in many cases, but the beggarly stipend attached to their 
office, whence naturally enough the House “has little sense of its 
own dignity,”® “does nct enjoy much consideration,”’ and pro- 
duces legislation ‘scanty in quantity and generally mediocre in 
quality.””® Its energies, in fact, are devoted to quite other matters 
than legislation for the benefit of the country. “Toil for the public 
good is usually unfruitful in the House of Representatives. . . . 
But toil for the pecuniary interest of oneself and one’s friends is fruit- 
ful.” ® The Senate has become, practically, an assembly of plutocrats. 
“Some,” Mr. Bryce tells us, ‘‘are Senators because they are rich : 
a few are rich because they are Senators.” *® A very considerable 
American authority asserts, ‘The mind and moral sentiment of the 
American people are not represented [in Congress]. The Govern- 
ment is below the mental and moral level even of the masses.” ™ 

And what shall we say of the President ? Perhaps it will be best 
to let Emerson speak. “The President,” writes that philosopher, 
‘“‘has paid dear for his White House. It has commonly cost him all 
his peace and the best of his manly attributes. To preserve for a 
short time so conspicuous an appearance before the world, he is con- 
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(1) The American Commonwealth, vol. ii., p. 468. (2) Social Problems, p. 17. 

(3) See his interesting paper on ‘‘ The Poor of the World,”’ in this Review, Aug., 1893, 
p. 222. 

(4) The Senators of the United States are nominated by the State Legislatures. 

(5) ‘‘ Politicians pure and simple,” Mr. Bryce says (vol. i., p. 197). Corrupt and 
astute would be more accurately descriptive adjectives. 

(6) Ibid. vol. i., p. 195. (7) Ibid, vol. i., p. 193. (8) Ibid. 

(9) Ibid. vol. i., p. 268. 

(10) Ibid. p. 158. My own information would lead me to believe that many Senators 
are rich because they are Senators. Mr. Henry George writes: ‘In our National 
Senate sovereign members of the Union are supposed to be represented, but what are 
more truly represented are railway kings and great moneyed interests, though occa- 
sionally a mine jobber from Nevada or Colorado, not inimical to the ruling powers, is 
suffered to buy himself a seat for glory.’’—Social Problems, p. 18. 

(11) Fisher’s Zrial of the Constitution, p. 347. 
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tent to eat dust before the real masters, who stand behind the 
throne.” * But, curiously enough, these real masters have them- 
selves to reckon with a faction which, whatever else may be said of 
it, does represent a principle, or, at least, a passion. One Boss bids 
against another “ to win the favour of the Irishmen who cast votes 
as Americans, and all together have worked for twenty-five years to 
build up a nation within a nation—a nation of naturalised Irishmen, 
enjoying the privileges of American citizens, and feeling no respon- 
sibilities except to that portion of the Irish people who are in revolt, 
more or less open, against the Government of Great Britain.” ? 
Surely then, to sum up, Mr. Henry George is well warranted when 
he writes, ‘‘The experiment of popular government in the United 
States is clearly a failure. Speaking generally of the whole country 
. . . our Government has, in large degree, become, is, in larger 
degree, becoming, government by the strong and unscrupulous. .. . 
In many cities the ordinary citizen has no more influence in the 
government under which he lives than he would have in China. He 
is, in reality, not one of the governing classes, but of the governed. 
He occasionally, in disgust, votes for ‘ the other man,’ or ‘ the other 
party,’ but generally to find that he has effected only a change of 
masters, or secured the same masters under different names. And 
he is beginning to accept the situation and to leave politics to 
politicians, as something with which an honest, self-respecting man 
cannot afford to meddle.” ® 

Such is what is called self-government in the United States. Let 
us now look at what passes by the same name in England. Our 
political arrangements differ in some very important respects from 
the American. Instead of an elective President, who for his four 
years’ tenure of office governs and possesses the substantial powers of 
royalty, we have an hereditary sovereign, who reigns and does not 
govern, and whose influence upon public affairs, however important, 
is indirect and merely moderative. Instead of ministers respon- 
sible to the chief of the State, we have ministers responsible to 
the House of Commons. The separation between the executive 
and legislative powers, so clearly marked in the United States, 
is much fainter in this country. ‘The Prime Minister and his 
colleagues are not only the heads of the departments entrusted to 
them, but are also the initiators of new legislation. Still our 
governors are merely the chiefs of a dominant party—the party 
which succeeds in obtaining a majority in a parliamentary election. 

(1) Essays, p. 80 (Macmillan’s edition). 

(2) The New York Puck, April 11, 1889. The writer continues, ‘‘ Perhaps it is harsh 
to blame the newspapers for taking their cue from the statesmen who, all over the 
country, bow down before this alien fetish. Yet,we may fairly look to the press, the 


censor of politics, to be superior to the politicians.’’ 
(3) Social Problems, p. 16. 
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They are a sort of committee, with an autocratic chairman, informally 
appointed by it. Self-government in England, as in America, 
means party government; and in England, as in America, the two 
great parties represent little more than a desire for power and place. 

No doubt they once represented muck more, which is true also of 
the American parties. But what impartial observer can deny that 
during the last quarter of a century—to go no farther back—they 
have resembled nothing so much as reckless gamblers, playing for 
popular favour, and the office which popular favour gives, and try- 
ing each to trump his opponent’s best card? It matters little by 
what name the thing be described. Lord Derby spoke of dishing 
the Whigs; Lord Beaconsfield of educating the Conservative party. 
Divers of Mr. Gladstone’s present followers, who have imitated their 
leader’s rolte- face in Irish policy, have described themselves as finding 
salvation. But whatever language be used, the fact is certain that 
to win or retain office, not to carry out principles, has become the 
dominating motive of the two chief political parties. Upon the eve 
of the general election of 1885 Mr. Gladstone, in a moment of 
unwonted candour, declared! that “it would not be safe’ for his 
party “‘to deal with the great constitutional question of the govern- 
ment of Ireland” if it was “only a minority dependent upon the 
Irish vote for converting it into a majority ;” that its patriotism, 
he thought, would not stand the strain of that temptation. 

The event has proved the correctness of the judgment of that 
“old Parliamentary hand.” And now the excuse most commonly 
made by his adherents who have followed him in his surrender to the 
Irish Nationalists is that, unless they had taken up Home Rule, the 
Conservatives would certainly have done so. Whether or no this is 
true, I do not undertake to say. But it is noteworthy to find the 
Duke of Devonshire, in luis speech at Otley, on the 24th of last 
August, confessing, with his accustomed straightforwardness, that 
“ neither party ” had been “ altogether indifferent to the temptation 
of bidding for the Irish vote, and of bartering English interests and 
empire in exchange for the power which the Irish vote would give.” 
Noteworthy also is it that, as principles have died out of the two 
great British parties, the tone of public life has steadily deteriorated. 
We have not as yet reached the level of open venality exhibited by 
the United States, where, apparently, “not to be corrupted is the 
shame.” The American “ spoils”? system does not prevail among 
us as yet; nor, as yet, are the members of our Legislature hirelings. 
But every development of the suffrage has been followed by a vast 
development of party organization, and by a vast diminution in the 
independence of members of Parliament. Burke, in his famous 
speech at Bristol previous to the election in 1780, predicted that, 


(1) In his speech at Ed'nburgh on Noy. 9, 1885. 
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if the system of what is called “mandate” were to prevail, it 
would “ infallibly degrade our national representation into a confused 
and scuffing bustle of local agency.” + Candidates for the House of 
Commons are now almost entirely selected by the divisional “Caucus,” 
no doubt, after consultation with the central wire-pullers, and are 
expected to vote in every respect according to the programme pre- 
scribed by the recognised party leader. They are mere numerical quan- 
tities that go to make up the total on a division. Their most sacred 
beliefs must be disregarded and put aside at the crack of the inexor- 
able whip. It is not easy to conceive of a position more degrading 
to virility, more deadening to the moral sense. And nothing is more 
significant than the slight account in which the virtue of veracity 
is now held in the House of Commons. Who can watch without 
pity a young Parliamentary hand on the Treasury Bench 


‘* wearily trying 
To find out where reticence glides into lying,” 


willing to avoid, if possible, direct mendacity and not succeeding, 
but blundering into affirmation of the thing that is not, or denial of 
the thing that is? Who can hear without disgust the laughter 
which greets his breakdown in the art of tongue fence? Mr. Bryce, 
if I rightly understand him, doubts whether the ethical tone of 


public life in England is appreciably higher than it is in America. 
I fear his doubt is too well founded. True, the system of Ring-and- 
Bossdom is at present inchoate among us. But surely the Parlia- 
mentary party, of which Mr. Bryce is an ornament, is essentially a 
Ring, and, most assuredly, the Prime Minister is a Boss in excelsis.” 
And he rules his followers with an absolute sway which an American 
Boss might envy. I know of no more signal proof of the deep degra- 
dation of our public life than that which is afforded by the way in 
which Mr. Gladstone has thrust “ Home Rule” upon his reluctant 
adherents, bringing them into abject subjection to those Irish mem- 
bers who, in his own graphic language, say to him and them, “ Unless 
you do this, and unless you do that, we will turn you out to-morrow,” 
and who mean what they say. The Government, as Mr. Chamber- 


(1) Works, vol. iii., p. 360. 

(2) Of course, no one would impute to Mr. Gladstone the vulgar venality usually 
characteristic of the American Boss. But such venality is not of the essence of bosshood. 
Nay, Mr. Bryce affirms ‘‘a Boss may be a man of personal integrity.’’ ‘‘ The atmo- 
sphere of oaths and cocktails’? which surrounds him may blind him to the sordidness of 
his occupation and the noxiousness of his methods. ‘‘ It must not be supposed,” Mr. 
Bryce writes, ‘‘ that the members of Rings or the great Boss himself are wicked men. 
They are the offspring of a system. Their morality is that of their svrroundings. They 
see a door open to walk to power and they walk in. The obligations or patriotism or 
duty to the public are not disregarded by them ; for their obligations have never been 
present to their minds.”’—TZhe American Commonwealth, vol. ii., p. 455. 
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lain tersely put it, ‘‘ know that the Irish will stand no nonsense and 
that their own supporters will stand anything.” 

In England, then, as in the United States, “‘self-government”’ really 
means bossdom in fear of the Irish vote. What will it mean in 
Ireland if Mr. Gladstone’s compact with his Hibernian allies takes 
effect ? The minority in Ireland opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule project amounts to one-third of the population. It is allowed 
to represent well-nigh all the wealth, culture, and industrial energy 
of the country. This minority, Mr. Gladstone proposes, as the price 
of his continuance in office, to place under the unchecked domination 
—for no one believes that his paper safeguards are worth the paper 
they are printed on—of a peasantry confessedly through no fault of 
their own, poor, ignorant, and unprogressive: a peasantry largely 
animated—as is most natural considering their history—by distrust 
and dislike of England ; a peasantry led by men who controlled and 
organized a conspiracy which paid for the commission of the most 
atrocious crimes, and who have publicly avowed their intention of 
taking vengeance upon the loyal and law-abiding minority whenever 
opportunity offers. I am not here discussing the question whether 
the government of Ireland by the Bosses of the Land League 
is right or wrong, wise or unwise, evitable or inevitable. I am 
merely pointing to the palpable fact that it is what Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme of Irish “self-government ”’ really means. 

The English House of Commons is often called “the Mother of 
Parliaments.” True it is that the world exhibits many legislative 
assemblies which may, in a certain sense, be deemed the offspring of 
our own legislature. Abortions we should perhaps call most of them 
rather than children, for they are, as a rule, mere monstrosities, 
resembling the British original as an ape resembles aman. It must 
be owned, however, that on the continent of Europe the two parties 
known as Liberal and Conservative differ from the English and 
American parties in this, that they represent a far-reaching diver- 
gence of principles. But, in truth, they are rather sects than parties, 
the chief aim of continental Liberalism, speaking generally, being 
the effacement of the Christian religion, while continental Conserva- 
tism desires to preserve so much of it as the spirit of the age will 
tolerate. To speak, however, only of France and of “ self-govern- 
ment ” in France—which is enough for our present purpose—power 
in that country has, in fact, been for long years in the hands of the 
Liberals, and the question of practical politics has been what par- 
ticular knot or section of them should snatch it, and hold it, for a 
‘brief season. Self-government in France, as in the United States, is 
party government; nor does the machinery of politics in France 
differ substantially from the American, although it is less highly 
organized. M. Scherer, in his well-known pamphlet on Democracy, 
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describes it as “‘a vast ascending scale of corruption, the local com- 
mittee governing the deputy, the deputy the Government, and the 
Government the country; « great evil and a great shame.” An 
extremely well-informed writer in the Standard‘ observed, a short 
time ago :—‘‘ The one marked peculiarity of French politics during 
the last twenty years and more, has been the importance of personal 
issues. Electoral campaigns have been fought, and the fates of 
ministries have depended, not on weighty issues of State, but on 
purely personal questions. Envy, hatred, and malice, not to speak 
of accusations, not always false, of corruptibility, have been more 
active than patriotism. The [last] elections do not bring us any 
nearer to the millennium which M. Paul de Cassagnac hopes for, 
when the country will be governed by people with clean hands.” 
He adds :—‘“ Apart from professional politicians, people have taken 
little interest in the elections.” It is a very notable circumstance, 
and worthy of being deeply pondered, that nearly all the deputies 
who strove for the purification of the French Republic by their 
too well-founded denunciations and exposures of parliamentary 
corruption, were among the unsuccessful candidates. The wire- 
pullers have had their revenge. The great mass of the electors, so 
far as they are capable of forming any opinion on the subject, 
regard corruption as a natural characteristic of their representa- 
tives. ‘Le peuple ignorant croit aujourd’hui que ‘ patriote’ et 
‘brigand’ c’est égal,” ° it was officially reported in year IV of the 
Republic. The same belief still prevails very widely. I remember 
a distinguished French publicist describing to me the ministries 
which succeeded one another so rapidly in France as “les premiers 
venus, jetés au pouvoir par je ne sais quelle petite intrigue, et n’y 
restant qu’en servant les intéréts personnels des ingénieurs parle- 
mentaires.”’ These “ parliamentary engineers”? are the Bosses of 
France, who set up one phantasmal ministry after another, filling 
meanwhile their own pockets. ‘‘ Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi.” Such is self-government in France. 

And now, having briefly surveyed the counterfeit of national 
self-government passed off on a long-suffering world, let us consider 
what the reality is. Self-government in an individual man means the 
supremacy of the rational nature over the emotional ; the predomi- 
nance of the moral over the animal self. The lower powers and 
faculties of a self-governed man are brought into subjection, and 
kept in subordination to the higher. And so he realises his proper 
end as an ethical being. In this self-government alone consists 
his real liberty according to the saying of St. Basil: ‘‘ Who is free ? 
The man who is his own master.” Such is the true account of self- 
government by the individual man. It is also the true account of 

(1) Of August 22 last. (2) Taine, Le Régime Moderne, p. 226. 
3G 2 
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self-government by a nation of men. For the State, in the words 
of Schiller, “is the objective, and, so to speak, normal form in which 
the manifoldness of the subjects seeks to combine itself into a 
unity ;”' or, as Browning puts it, 





‘* A people is but the attempt of many 
To rise to the completer life of one.” 


The rule of that completer life, for a people as for one, is reason ; 
not the individual but the abstract reason. The man “ who to him- 
self is a law rational,” alone realises the true idea of self-government. 
We must say the same of a nation. Manifestly the man who is 
carried about by every storm of passion, by every wind of impulse, 
by every gust of emotion, is not self-governed. Nor is the State 
that isso swayed. But in the social organism the masses (as the 
phrase is) represent passion, impulse, emotion. And the country 
which is dominated arbitrio popularis aure is no more self-governed 
than is a ship without rudder or steersman. The politics of the 
people is very like the justice of the people. Blinded by terror or 
maddened by hate, they seize a suspected person and hang him 
on the nearest telegraph post. Their lynch law dispenses with 
inquiry, evidence, proof. So in their politics, of which parties are 
the organs, passion, impulse, emotion, take the place of inquiry, 
knowledge, justice. Of course, political parties are no new phe- 
nomena in history. They are, in one form or another, as 
old as human society. There is in man—we may see it exem- 
plified in every schoolboy—‘a natural tendency to take sides.” 
“Party feeling,” Sir Henry Maine well says, “is one of the 
strongest feelings acting on human nature.” It is, he adds, “ pro- 
bably far more a survival of the primitive combativeness of mankind 
than a consequence of conscious intellectual differences between 
man and man.” * This may account for the fact, at first sight so 
puzzling, that vast numbers of intelligent men in the United States 
throw themselves with enthusiasm, nay with deliration, into the 
conflicts of politicians at issue on no matter of principle at all, and 
dominated, as they well know, merely by the most sordid lust of 
place and pelf. However that may be, there can be no doubt that, 
as Bluntschli argues at length in his well-known work,’ political 
parties are indispensable to the working of free institutions, just as 
passions, impulses, emotions are essential to the working of human 
life. They are instruments of that persistence in mobility which is 
the condition of life for the political as for the physical organism. 
But whether in the body politic, or in the individual, they must be 
subjected to the only rightful lawgiver and governor—reason. 
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(1) Ueber die iisthetische Erziehung des Menschen. Viorter Brief. 
(2) Popular Government, p. 31. (3) Character und Geist der politischen Parteien. 
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One of the most curious and distressing signs of the times in which 
we live is the general ignorance or forgetfulness of the true nature 
and principles of human society. Aristotle and Plato, Aquinas and 
Suarez, Montesquieu and Burke, Coleridge and Green, Hegel and 
Trendelenburg, seem to have written in vain for this generation, or, 
at all events, to be read with understanding only by the higher 
thinkers of Germany. In our own country political science appears 
to have been swallowed up in a vast bog of spurious Individualism 
and debased Utilitarianism. The political conceptions, or rather 
notions—for they are no more—current among us are an absurd 
amalgam of Rousseauism and Benthamism. The doctrine that 
human society is a conventional collection of sovereign equivalent 
human units, and that freedom consists only in obeying a man’s self, 
is derived from Rousseau. The doctrine that the sole office of the 
State is to bring about “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number” is due to Bentham, happiness being understood in his 
purely materialistic sense of “plenty of pig’s wash.” Atomistic 
uniformity instead of organic unity; the brute force of numbers 
instead of the moral force of reason; external freedom—the licence 
of the wild beast—instead of inward liberty—the autonomy which 
springs from obedience to the law of our being—such are the new 
lamps offered us for the old which have been the light of life to so 
many generations. Nothing is more remarkable than the way in 
which these false and degrading doctrines have established their hold 
upon the popular mind of Europe. But, though remarkable, it is 
not surprising. Their simplicity, their puerility has done much to 
recommend them, not only to the masses, who in understanding are 
necessarily children, but to their instructors, or, rather, corruptors, 
in the Radical press. ‘‘Combien est petit le bagage avec lequel on 
peut devenir journalist illustre!” a witty Frenchwoman once 
observed to me. Gaudy phrases, catching nicknames, specious clap- 
trap, are a sufficient equipment for him. And these, the common- 
places of so-called Liberalism—a Liberalism which is not Liberal 
(in Burke’s phrase)—supply in abundance. Walt Whitman does not 
put the matter too strongly when he exclaims, “‘ What a fetid gas- 
bag much of modern Radicalism is!”” No doubt in time the gas-bag 
will burst, to the general consternation. Till then, I suppose, we 
must endure as best we may, the mephitic odours which it emits, 
doing what little in us lies to induce a better and healthier atmo- 
sphere of thought and opinion. 

The first step, then, towards the revival of political science is the 
inculcation of the great truth that civil society arises from the nature 
of things. It is obvious that men are brought into juxtaposition in 
time and place independently of their own volition. We come into 
the world under the law of solidarity. Human fellowship is to us 
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what the soil is to the plant. The necessities of existence force men 
into polities. But the end of civil society is not mere existence. It 
is existence in accordance with man’s noblest and distinctive attri- 
bute—reason. And so Aristotle’s dictum, that the State was founded 
in order that men might live, but exists in order that they may live 
rightly: yryvouevy pv obv Tov Civ Evexey odoa Fé TOU ed Civ. 
Now the only firm foundations upon which the State can be built are 
the laws of man’s moral nature, in virtue of which he is a person 
invested with rights and encompassed by duties. The natural rights 
of man and the natural duties of man, I say, are the necessary postu- 
lates of political science. Let me not be misunderstood. Iam very 
far indeed from holding, with the sophists of the French Revolution, 
that these natural rights and duties are independent of conditioning 
circumstances ; that they have the empirical determinativeness or the 
binding force of positive law; that they can be translated off-hand 
into fact. I am merely asserting, to quote the words of Green, that 
“there is a system of rights and obligations which should be main- 
tained by law, whether it is or not, and which may properly be called 
natural,’ as issuing from the nature of things. From the very first 
dawn of philosophy the conception has prevailed’ of an absolute order 
of right, embracing and harmonizing all private rights. It is, meta- 
physically considered, the ultimate foundation of all human justice, 
and positive law possesses moral and rational validity only so far as 
it conforms to this absolute jural order. This erder is binding upon 
the conscience of the individual as such, for it is, in Butler’s phrase, 
that ‘law of virtue under which we are born.” It is binding upon 
the conscience of the State, as such, for the function of the State, 
Green well observes, is to maintain “ those conditions of freedom 
which are the conditions of a moral life.” And the ideals of right 
which constitute it are the fundamental principles determinative of 
the proper construction of a social order. 

Now of these ideals, the ideal of justice is the first, and embraces, 
in some sort, all the others. And what is justice but, as the Roman 
jurisprudent defines it, the rendering to each man jus suum—his 
right. Inthe organization of the State, which is “the nation in its 
corporate capacity,” a primary consideration to be ever kept in view 
is the maintenance of those rights of individuals which the State pre- 
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(1) Works, vol. ii., p. 339. 

(2) Of course, some eminent writers on political science deny to the jus nature the 
name of law (Recht) which they restrict to positive law. But they admit the thing, 
though they reject the name. Then Lasson, who will not hear of Naturrecht, sub- 
stitutes for it das Gerechte, which, he says, ‘‘ is deduced from universal nature, from the 
pure expression of reason, and from the historical process.’’ The Gerechte,’’ he adds, 
‘*forms the ideal standard (Anforderung) of Recht, a standard to which it never fully 
attains ’’ (Rechtsphilosophic, p. 231). But that is precisely the true account of the jus 
nature or Naturrecht. 
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supposes. Man, we must always remember, is an end to himself. 
His subjection to civil government has an ethical significance. As 
he has duties towards the State, so has he rights against the State, 
one of those rights being that he should count in the social organism 
for his true political value. And the political value of men differs 
greatly. A civilised community is not a mere horde of equivalent 
human units, like a flock of sheep. It is made up of vastly varying 
individualities, of a number of classes and interests, diverse, but 
dependent upon each other, and all necessary to the perfection of the 
body politic. The aim of a just constitution is to represent these 
proportionately, to secure that they shall possess the weight justly 
due to them in the national counsels. Mirabeau happily said, “ Les 
assemblées représentatifs peuvent étre comparées a des cartes 
géographiques qui doivent reproduire tous les élémens du pays avec 
leur proportions, sans que les élémens les plus considerables fassent 
disparaitre les moindres.” ! 

All the elements of national life should be represented in just pro- 
portion. All should be subsumed in the reason of the organic whole. 
Schiller well insists that just because the State is essentially an 
organization formed by itself and for itself, it can only be actually 
realised in proportion as its constituent parts have brought themselves 
in harmony with its true idea.?, And its true idea is that it should 
be, not the battle-field of warring factions intent upon “spoils,” but a 
city at unity with itself: the unity of diverse activities working for 
the common good under the law of right. The State may be 
conceived of, in the phrase of Trendelenburg, as “ der ethische Mensch 
im grossen,” the ethical man writ large, we may perhaps say. Its 
real dignity is its moral dignity : and the condition of its moral 
dignity is that the organic whole is before and above the constituent 
parts and therefore is capable of being just towards them and 
towards itself.* 

Such are the essential principles of human society. They are true 
not of an age, but for all time. They are the ABC of political 
science, and no one who has not mastered them and laid them to 
heart is capable of even intelligently discussing any great problem 
of the public order. Beside them all questions of forms of govern- 
ment sink into comparative insignificance. Of course there is no 


(1) Compare Trendelenburg. ‘‘ Bleibt es die Aufgabe einer gerechten Verfassung 
die Bestimmungen des Grundgesetzes immer in ein proportionelles Verhiltniss zu den 
gegebenen und aufstrebenden Machtstellungen zu bringen.’”’ — Naturrecht auf dem 
Grunde der Ethick, § 205. 

(2) ‘* Aber eben deswegen, weil der Staat eine Organisation sein soll, die sich durch 
sich selbst und fiir sich selbst bildet, so kann er auch nur insofern wirklich werden, als 
sich die Theile zur Idee der Ganzen hinaufgestimmt haben.’’— Ueber die dsthetische 
Erziebung der Menschen. Vierter Brief. 

(3) Naturrecht auf dem Grunde der Ethik, § 207. 
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immutably best form. What is best for one age and country is 
worst for another. It is observable, however, that ‘‘ pure democracy,” 
as it is called, the unchecked domination of numbers, is not a form 
of government at all. Every State is naturally an aristocracy. It 
cannot keep from being one. Even the most democratic nations 
subsist through material, mental, and moral unlikenesses, which 
must produce a ruling class. In a democracy of the Rousseauan and 
Benthamite type the aristocracy is necessarily one of wire-pullers, 
political chiffonnicrs, as Sir Henry Maine has happily called them, 
who collect and utilise the infinitesimal fragments into which power 
has been cut by universal or widely extended suffrage.’ Contem- 
porary Bossdom is the outcome of an inexorable law. And by virtue 
of that law the character of the popularly elected assemblies of the 
present day is bound to sink lower and lower. The conception of the 
legislature as composed of mere delegates or mandatories of parties 
is entirely repugnant to and destructive of the true idea of national 
representation, as the expression of the reason of the organic whole, 
not merely of the will or wilfulness of a portion of it. And assuredly 
men of light and leading will not long endure to be the complaisant 
conduits of partisan passions and prejudices, the mere mouthpieces 
of the meanness and madness of the many. I add that the method, 
now widely supposed to be the final achievement of political wis- 
dom, of determining great public issues by simply counting heads, 
is supremely irrational. You might just as well determine them 
by measuring stomachs. “ We are so little affected,” wrote Burke in 
his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, “by things which are 
habitual that we consider the decision of a majority as if it were a 
law of our original nature. But such constructive whole, residing 
in a part only, is one of the most violent fictions of positive law that 
has ever been or can be made on the principles of artificial incor- 
poration.”? If only that State is free and self-governed to whose 
laws everyone consents, then the rule of the triumphant majority is 
for the dissentient minority merely a despotism. And if any lesson 
is clearly written upon the pages of history it is this: that minorities 
are almost always in the right—Minora saniora. Insight, knowledge, 
wisdom, not to say patriotism, are ever comparatively rare, and are 
proportionately more difficult to find as the conditions of social life 
are more complicated. They are qualities of which the masses are 
absolutely incapable of judging. But they are absolutely necessary 
for good government. The great problem of the present day is how 
to render them available for the national benefit when the tendency 
of popular politics is to ostracise them. 

Mr. Mill thought that this might be accomplished by the system 
for the representation of minorities, propounded in his well-known 
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(1) Popular Government, p. 30. (2) Works, vol. vi., p. 212. 
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work.’ M. Taine, in his interesting, but little known, brochure, 
Du Suffrage Universel et de la Maniére de Voter, suggested a system 
of double election, which he considered would effect it. I do not 
believe that either of these devices would be successful. The experi- 
ence of the United States has proved that election by two degrees 
is utterly powerless against the arts of the wire-puller. The elaborate 
machinery of a special electoral college for choosing the President 
has completely failed to fulfil the hopes of those who devised it. 
And the real problem is not merely “to secure a hearing for the 
instructed minority,” which is all that Mr. Mill ever hoped to 
effect, but to secure true self-government by the predominance of 
reason in the organic whole. It is to undo the mischief wrought by 
equal and universal suffrage, to hold in check the folly of the 
numerical majority, and to curb the tyranny of the Bosses who mani- 
pulate and trade upon its votes. We must tuke it that this universal 
and equal suffrage is an accomplished fact with which we have to 
reckon. We cannotundo it. ‘“ The gods themselves cannot recall 
their gifts.’’ Much less can the purblind politicians, whose ‘“‘ immoral 
thoughtlessness,” in their reckless rush after place and power, has 
conferred that heritage of woe upon the masses. ‘To speak of this 
country only, the mischief began with the first Reform Bill, the 
authors of which, in Coleridge’s words, “ignoring the sacred principle 
of a representation of interests,” introduced “ the mad and barbarising 
scheme of a delegation of individuals.”? It may be urged that they 
could not resist the Zeit-geist, that they were mere “ impotent pieces 
in the game he plays.” And, indeed, surveying them from this 
distance of time, it must be allowed that they were by no means the 
strong men their contemporary admirers took them for; that so far 
from being sages and heroes, they were very commonplace political 
jobbers. Certain it is that the Rousseauan dictum of the sovereignty 
of the individual was in the air when they set about their constitu- 
tional tinkering. The Revolution of 1830 had given it a vast impetus. 
The belief that every man is entitled to an absolutely equal share 
of political power had widely taken possession of men’s minds. And 
it is a wise remark of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, that “a wave of 
opinion, reaching a certain height, cannot be stopped by evidence, 
but has gradually to spend itself.” 

This wave of opinion is far from having spent itself. And there 
would seem to be only two effective barriers against its devastations. 
The first is to be found in the increased separation of the executive 
from the legislative government. The House of Commons, as 
Lord Beaconsfield wrote in Sybil, presents, on “ studious inspection, 
somewhat of the character of a select vestry, fulfilling municipal 
rather than imperial offices, and beleaguered by critical and clamor- 


(1) See his Representative Government, c. vii. (2) Table Talk, p. 144. 
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ous millions.” It is time, high time, that the House of Commons 
should lose that character. The example of the United States is 
here much in point. So is it in respect of a second and far more 
important safeguard against the tyranny of a debased popular 
assembly, the provision of a strong second chamber. Mr. Lowell is 
well warranted when he claims, “The Americans are the only 
people who have set themselves to work to solve the problem of 
restraining the power of the majority.”* And it is notable that of 
all the institutions devised by the founders of the United States, the 
Senate alone has, in any marked degree, fulfilled their expectations, 
The Presidency, notwithstanding the elaborate machinery intended 
to place it above party, is now the chief prize of contending factions. 
“The venality of the [State] legislators has become a byeword and 
a reproach.”* The House of Representatives is a House of corrupt 
adventurers, the salaried servants of Bossdom-and-Ringdom, where 
“single thought is civil crime and individual freedom mute.” But 
the Senate, although doubtless “the State legislatures are often 
guilty of shameful corruption,” * in the choice of Senators, preserves 


a much higher level of integrity and wisdom than the lower 
chamber. ‘Once in the Senate, a man may serve his country with 
fearlessness and honour.” * Now “ the Senate of the United States,” 
as Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, “is in strictness no more a 


democratic assembly than the House of Lords. It is founded not on 
equality of representation, but on inequality.” ° 

It is often said that a reform of the House of Lords is the neces- 
sary complement of the reform of the House of Commons. And that 
is true, though for a reason not usually in the minds of those who 
make the assertion. One immediate effect of the Reform Act of 
1832 was to purge out of the House of Commons some of its most 
valuable elements and greatly to debase it. In 1833 Coleridge said, 
“You see how this House of Commons has begun to verify all the 
ill prophecies that were made of it—low, vulgar, meddling with 
everything, assuming universal competency, flattering every base 
passion, and sneering at everything noble, refined, and truly 
national.’”?® And from that time until now, the character and tone 
of the House have sunk lower and lower, until at last it has offered 
us the spectacle of honourable Members belabouring one another 
on the floor, while spectators in the gallery, not unnaturally, hissed 
and cried ‘‘shame.” It is the true function of the House of Lords 
to supply the deficiencies of this degraded and decadent assembly, and 

(1) Essays on Government, p. 83. 

(2) Jennings’s Highty Years of Republican Government tn the United States, p. 122. 

(3) Ibid. p. 121. (4) Ibid. p. 161. 

(5) Popular Government, p. 186. Each of the forty-four States comprising the Union, 


whatever its size, is represented by two Senators. 
(6) Zable Talk, p. 215. 
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to remedy its blunders. In Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Edinburgh on 
the 27th of September, I find the following proposition : The Lords 
‘“‘are not the representatives of the people.” The answer is simply 
this: “ It all depends upon what you mean by ‘the people.’ If you 
mean the populace, the proposition is true. The House of Lords 
does not represent the populace, and that is precisely its great merit, 
nay, its very raison d’étre. If you mean what the Romans meant by 
populus and the Greeks by éypos, if you mean the nation, the pro- 
position is not true. The House of Lords, even as at present con- 
stituted, is far more truly representative of that which makes the 
nation what it is, of its wisdom, its experience, its culture, its inde- 
pendence, its great historical traditions, its imperial instincts, than 
the House of Commons. So much must be clear to any dispassionate 
observer. Equally clear must it be to him that to enable the House 
of Lords to maintain its proper position in the national counsels two 
reforms are necessary. The first is the suspension or extinguish- 
ment, at the instance of the Lords themselves, of the peerages of 
those who are a public scandal and an open disgrace to their order. 
Let me not be misunderstood. It is no part of the duty of the House 
of Lords to make inquisition into the details of any peer’s private life, 
after the manner which approves itself to the prurient apostles of 
social purity. But it is fitting that peers notorious for conduct which, 
if they were in the army, would entail the loss of their commissions, 
as unworthy of an officer and a gentleman, should be deprived 
of honours which they dishonour. And I can conceive of nothing 
better fitted to justify Mr. Mill’s sneer against the Conservatives as 
“the stupidest party,” than their persistent indifference, nay, their 
dogged opposition to this necessary and important reform. But there 
is another reform much more necessary and important, and much more 
far-reaching, which should be applied to the Upper House. It is at 
present constituted by heredity and selection. The importance of 
the principle of heredity, no one even superficially aquainted with 
contemporary science will doubt. But certain it is that in the House 
of Lords, as it actually exists, selection does not adequately operate.’ 
No doubt, members of that House, especially those of them who feel 
that their Assembly is the Ark of the Constitution, are the most 
proper persons to propose such a remodelling of it as may enable it 
to breast the surging waves of the democratic deluge. Unfortunately 
they, for the most part, too much resemble those antediluvian Con- 
servatives of whom it is written, ‘‘ They did eat, they drank, they 
married wives, they were given in marriage—until the flood came.” 


(1) I believe Mr. Bryce entirely well warranted when he writes: ‘‘In England, 
during many years, thinking men of both parties have been convinced that something 
ought to be done to reconstruct the Upper Chamber.’’— Zhe American Commonwealth, 
vol. i., p. 489. 
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So does it threaten to be with this generation. It may therefore be 
permitted to a student of political science to sketch briefly, and in the 
barest outline, a scheme which may, perhaps, be not unworthy of 
their Lordships’ consideration, for the reconstruction of their Chamber 
in accordance with the needs of the times, by the wider application 
to it of the principle of selection. 

Now, to deal in the first place, then, with the existing bedy of 
peers sitting in the House of Lords by hereditary right, I would 
submit that direct selection might well be employed in respect of 
them, as it has been employed for well-nigh two centuries in respect 
of the Scotch peers, and for the better part of a century in respect 
of the Irish. The peers of England, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, and of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, numbering close upon five hundred, are now entitled to sit 
and vote in the Upper House. Certainly not more than one-tenth 
of them take part habitually in the business of the House; nay, 
are ever seen in it, save upon the rarest occasions. Ido not know 
that the public interests lose by their absence. It would certainly 
be no loss to them, but rather a gain, if they were present by repre- 
sentation. I would suggest that the five hundred peers now sitting 
by hereditary right should be represented by one-tenth of their 
number. Perhaps no better process could be devised for that purpose 
than the one set forth by Mr. Mill.'’ The sixteen representative 
Scotch peers are elected for each Parliament. The twenty-eight 
representative peers of Ireland are elected for life. I would not 
disturb these arrangements; but the fifty representatives of the 
peerages of England, of Great Britain, and of Great Britain and 
Ireland, might be elected for a term of seven years. Variety of 
tenure is, in itself, a positive advantage. 

The principle of representation might, however, be also indirectly 
applied to the hereditary peers in whatever peerage, by allowing the 
tenure of certain great positions to entitle them to sit and vote in their 
House. This category should certainly include the Prince of Wales 
(Duke of Cornwall) ; the hereditary Earl-Marshal and the hereditary 
Great Chamberlain; all peers holding the Lord Lieutenancy of a 
County, or the rank of Field-Marshal, or Admiral of the Fleet, or 
filling or having filled the office of Cabinet Minister, Lord Chamber- 
lain, Lord Chief Justice of England, Master of the Rolls, Ambassa- 
dor, Viceroy of Ireland, India, or Canada, or Governor of any Indian 
presidency or British colony. 

The space obtained in the House of Lords by the elimination of so 
many of the hereditary peers now entitled to seats there, might be 
filled, to some extent, by Life peers. The Crown should have the 
power of bestowing a Life Barony, carrying with it a seat in the 


(1) See his Representative Government, p. 246. 
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House of Lords,’ upon say, seventy-five commoners, of unusual dis- 
tinction for public services, or in literature, art, or physical science. 
And every County Council might have the right of recommending to 
the Crown one person for the dignity of such a barony, submitting 
with the recommendation a statement of his qualifications for that dis- 
tinction.2? The recommendation should be referred, for report, to the 
Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords. Should it not com- 
mend itself to the Crown, the County Council should be permitted to 
make others, in succession (which should similarly be referred to the 
Lords’ Committee of Privileges), until one meets with the royal 
approval. In every case the claims of the recipient of a life peerage 
should be fully set out in the London Gazette containing the announce- 
ment of his appointment. Further, I would suggest that the chief 
magistrates of, say, Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, Leeds, Hull, 
Cardiff, Exeter, and Plymouth should be raised to the rank of Lord 
Mayor, and, together with the Lord Mayors of London, York, Dublin, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Belfast, and the Lord Provosts of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, should enjoy seats in the House of 
Lords during their year of office. Should any one of these Lord 
Maycrs be a member of the House of Commons, he should be allowed 
to elect in which House he would sit. The Bishops of the Established 
Church and the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary should sit in the Upper 
House as at present. 

The prerogative of the Crown to create Life peers should not 
extend farther than I have described. But it should have the power 
to confer a hereditary peerage on any such peer and, as at present, 
to raise any hereditary peer from a lower to a higher grade, but not 
otherwise to create new hereditary peerages, except in the case of 
princes of the blood royal, and of the Lord Chancellor, who, however, 
if he preferred it, might receive a Life peerage as a Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary. And no peer, in whatever peerage, should be eligible 
for a seat in the House of Commons. 

A House of Lords, reconstituted on these lines, would be lifted 
above the vulgar range of party politics, and would be the most 
powerful senate in the world. It would represent all those higher 
elements of the national life which are already so much weakened in 

(1) These peers should be nominated originally in the Act for the Reform of the 
House of Lords, vacancies being subsequently filled up by the Crown. Among them 
might be a certain number of eminent Colonists. I do not think that any other mode 
of representing the Colonies in the Upper House is practicable. Since writing this 
article I have seen Mr. Macpherson’s interesting work, Zhe Baronage and Senate, in 
Part IV. of which is an elaborate scheme for converting the House of Lords into a sort 
of Imperial Legislative Council. 'To discuss that scheme would be impossible here. I 
may, therefore, be permitted merely to remark that it appears to me to belong to the 


domain of what Milton calls ‘‘ Atlantic and Utopian politics which can never be drawn 
into use.”’ 


(2) I presume the system of County Councils will be introduced into Ireland. 
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the House of Commons, and which must inevitably become weaker. 
It would express “the judgment as contrasted with the emotion ”’ of 
the nation; or, to use the words of the framers of the American 
Constitution, it would act as a curb on “ the propensity of a single 
numerous assembly to yield to the impulse of sudden and violent 
passions.’** It would bring to the service of the country what Mr. 
Mill has described as those “ better qualifications for legislation than 
a fluent tongue and the faculty of getting elected by a constituency ” 
which, he truly asserts, ‘‘ exist and may be found if sought for.’ It 
would represent the force of reason against the force of numbers; it 
would assert the sanctity of right against the brutality of might. 
It would de much to safeguard that ethical sentiment of the country 
which Hegel has called “ the mainspring of Democracy.” It would 
restore and preserve to us, as perhaps nothing else could, the reality 
of self-government. 


W.S. Litty. 


(1) Zhe American Commonwealth, vol. i., p. 164. 

(2) Representative Government, p. 100. Of course, the ultimate power must reside 
somewhere. In case of the Lower House insisting on a Bill sent up to the Lords in 
two successive Parliaments, and rejected by them, a conference of the two Houses 
might be held in Westminster Hall, in which, without debate, a vote might be taken 
by ballot on issues previously agreed upon, the decision of the numerical majority of 
the two branches of the Legislature, thus united, being final. 











































THE HUNT FOR HAPPINESS. 
A DIALOGUE. 


WItson rose and, quietly opening the door, passed into the bedroom 
of his friend. 

Randal in his dressing-gown lay stretched upon the sofa by the 
open window, half-asleep, half-awake, enjoying the last delicious 
sensations of the siesta. 

Outside was the eternal panorama of the Mediterranean, glaucous 
and glassily wreathing under the stifling heat of a cloudy sun. 
Here and there its semicircular monotony was broken by the red- 
tiled roofs of the houses which seemed to be undergoing some 
imperfect process of fumigation as the eddies of the fitful breeze 
lifted and dispersed the fine and foul-smelling dust of the streets and 
promenades. A bird sang wearily but persistently in one of the 
dingy trees of the hotel garden, and a canary, in a cage in a neigh- 
bouring apartment, burst every now and then into ear-ringing and 
emulous song—two burthens at such an hour worse than the biblical 
grasshopper. Finally, a young Italian girl, with a monkey and a 
brazen and cracked falsetto, had just concluded a dirge-like ditty, 
and gone her weary way. 

This had decided Wilson. 

Now he drew a chair close beside his friend, who lay drowsily 
regarding him. 

‘Look here,” he said, “ this is getting on to my nerves. I want 
to go out and away into some fresh air. Do you care to come?” 

“Go out?” murmured Randal, “get away? Why, it’s ten 
times worse in the town, or down on the Boulevard de la Croisette, or 
in a boat.” 

“Let us take a carriage and drive up into one of the hills. If 
there is a breeze anywhere, it will be there. And then we can lie 
down under the pines, and smoke till the heat passes, and it’s time 
to come back to dinner.”’ 

“We shall be cooked alive in the roads getting there.” 

“We'll have a cab with an awning.” 

Randal stretched himself. 

“ Be it so,” he said. ‘Milton was wrong. It is good nature. 
not ambition, which is really the last infirmity of noble mind, and 
in no way is good nature better exemplified than in letting other 
people look after you. No doubt you are right, and it will be much 
pleasanter up in the pine-woods. You are still young enough, 
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Allan, to think things out. All the same, I shall have no gratitude 
if it isso, and, if we experience any discomfort, I shall blame you to 
the very best of my ability.” 

Wilson rose. 

“‘T will order the cab,” he said, “ while you wash, and in ten 
minutes we'll be away.” 

“ And truly,” reflected Randal, as he took off his dressing-gown 
and prepared to sponge his face and head, “‘ Cannes in the latter half 
of April begins to be a mistake—especially if you don’t know how 
to profit by the siesta, and perceive that the strawberries have no 
real flavour.” 

His prophecy, however, as to the culinary perils of the roads had 
but a half-fulfilment. 

The meteorological change that had been preparing itself during 
the last hour or more, now began to operate markedly. 

The clouds were in movement, lifting and drifting slowly to the 
west, as the south-east breeze came tripping along the coast. The 
sea took deeper colour from the unencumbered sky, losing its sinister 
pallors. The tree-tops, stiffened pine and plumy eucalyptus, swayed 
and rustled. Life seemed astir again, and, though in the streets 
that were swept by the rising breeze, the dust soared in sheets, the 
two friends were soon mounting the northering zig-zags beyond its 
reach. They passed on through terraced olive gardens and fruit 
orchards, cool with the running waters of the old stone conduits, and 
then by the verge of woody gorges, the cleft and rocky sides of the 
road sparkling with mica, or coloured with masses of red sandstone, 
pierced here and there with a vein of marble or spar. Cannes lay 
below and behind them, only glimpsed at the turnings through the 
moving foliage, with the islands of Lérins, St. Marguerite, and St. 
Honorat, working round to the west, the white-walled houses shining 
in the stream of sunlight. 

They mounted in silence, till suddenly the cocher turned in his 
seat to point across the flat, low-lying plain before them to the west. 
It stretched, ruddy and monotonous, back from the blue semicircle 
of the bay to the line of serrated hills that shut out the horizon. 
Rectilineal lines of plane trees, geometric avenues, hedged about the 
environs of a village. 

“‘That is Bocca, monsieur,” he said to Wilson ; “and those hills 
are the Estrel and the Paveron.” 

Wilson acknowledged the value and interest of the information, 
and the cocher once more gave himself up to the onomatopzic 
encouragement of hisnags. Randal had for some time said nothing ; 
for the volumes of the free fresh air dilating his lungs were giving 
him considerable physical pleasure, and pleasure (more especially 
his own) was one of the few (the very few) things he had held as 
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sacred. Rare and short-lived are its visits. The chiefest wisdom 
of life is to make the most of them. 

But the cocher was encouraged to further speech. 

Once more he suddenly turned in his seat, and, pointing appa- 
rently to some spot between the avenues and the distant hills, he 
announced that a hermit lived down there. 

Wilson was amused, and asked for particulars, which were readily 
given. 

“But perhaps,” said the little man, “monsieur is a Protestant? 
Fach one has his special form of religion.” 

“No,” said Wilson. ‘ They are all interesting.” 

The cocher turned back again in puzzled silence, and they went 
on once more up the zig-zag. 

“Why,” growled Randal, “did you say that? You know that 
no form of religion interests us in the least. It is all an indistin- 
guishable hash of effete symbolism and more or less degraded super- 
stition.” 

“ Yet certain forms of it still satisfy human souls.”’ 

“Only the lower types. What is stimulating those few who are 
worth talking about and who still remain within the religious pale; 
is either the intellectual exercise of the new critical and historical 
methods, or else the democratic and socialistic aspects of the Foun- 
der’s early teaching, both of them brought into being by modern 
and secular movements from without. Culture and Socialism are 
transmuting everything, but, for Heaven’s sake, let us have them at 
first hand. Spare us the noble army of tinkers.” 

“But what does one gain by severing one’s kinship with these 
people? Many of them have beautiful souls.” 

“ Now let us begin the praise of good-looking and devout women ! 
Tell me that their timid and lovely twaddle has its inspiration. Take 
off your hat to their pure faith. It helps the world so immensely 
just now to go through life believing in Jack and the Beanstalk and 
the Seven Champions of Christendom. Kneel before their faithful 
purity. We all know that it means keeping game preserves for the 
use of select parties, Mahomet’s heaven on earth for the well-to-do 
gentlemen who are tired of adventures. A plentiful want of brains 
and a few lesser maladies in a chronic condition will conduct almost 
any man into the honeyed haunts of dupery before he is forty. Iam 
on the way there myself. Indeed, I had frequently been there 
before I was well into the thirties. But you are still a young man 
who dreams dreams and piques himself on being sincere.” 

“ Your bitterness,” said Wilson, “carries you, as it seems to me, 
as far away from the truth as your indifference. For you generalize 
indiscriminately in both. No, Ned; talk like that will not go 
down. You are merely exercising your privilege of blame; and 
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don’t want to be taken seriously. You said the other day that you 
liked the piquancy of the contrast between the ante- and post-prandial 
humours, just as you did the alternations of the languor and ferocity 
of the tropics; but perseverance and the search for the middle humour 
are the gifts of the temperate zones of the West and the North. 
Why do you want to disintegrate us? There is no firmer foundation 
for anything like happiness than the comprehension of one’s fellows. 
When you cannot understand the look in their eyes, you feel like a 
mournful pilgrim in an alien land. A glance, a smile, that makes 
a man articulate to you and you to him, strikes a note of pleasure in 
you, and makes the world the habitat of intelligence.” 

“‘In theory, perhaps. In practice I find the banality of the smiles 
and glances only disgusts and wearies me. There is nothing new. 
The essential want of variety in things is ghastly. Why, when I 
skim through a photograph album full of unknown people, do I feel 
I have met them all and been bored by them all? Here and there, 
once in a hundred pages, a sweet face suddenly strikes me, or a strong 
face. For a few moments it interests me. I even think of it after- 
wards. Two days later I return to it. Surely I dreamed! It is 
just as commonplace, as common as the others! There are at any 
given moment in the world nine or ten people at most who are 
worth seeing and talking to for more than once. You can talk to 
almost anyone once—to a few twice ; to almost no one three times. 
If it were not for the perpetual arrival of new events, we should 
draw knives on one another, and smite under the fifth rib. But 
luckily something is always happening. That is what saves us.” 

The other was silent. 

“Why don’t you confute me?” asked Randal. 

‘“‘ Because you are merely re-stating your disillusioned indivi- 
dualism. I remember (that hermit of the cocher’s oddly enough 
recalls it to me) once hearing you adopt a phrase, which was also a 
theory of life, of Henri Beyle’s, and giving in your savage adherence 
to it. La chasse au bonheur—the hunt for happiness, that is the 
story of each of us from hour to hour, from day to day, from year to 
year. Werise in the morning equipped faut bien que mal with the 
implements for the capture of the game, and we return in the 
evening to eat and sleep, having failed or succeeded. The Jagd-lust 
takes a hundred thousand shapes; the Jagd-ordnung varies perpetu- 
ally. We cover it all up with innumerable lies and self-deceptions ; 
but there, in one word, is the simple brutal truth concerning the 
life of each and every living person and thing—Ja chasse au bonheur 
—the hunt for happiness.” 

“And I still give in my adherence, savage or otherwise, to that 
theory of life.” 

“It has grave defects.” 
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«Let us have some of them.”’ 

“ Well, firstly, like all formule it is far too comprehensive. When 
you try to explain the earth as it is—man as he is—civilization as 
it is, by any formula whatever, you have to leave out nearly half of 
the facts. The celebrated theory of the struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest, for instance, leads us into the most hopeless 
errors unless we perpetually remember that the word fittest has here 
no ethical sense whatever, and merely means fittest under any given 
set of circumstances. The lower type may be the fittest, and among 
parasites we see that itis so. But even when we have realised this, 
which nine evolutionists out of ten practically do not, we are still far 
away from our comfortable and complete little ‘Open Sesame’ for the 
big treasure cave of the world. The complexity of things eludes 
us. The struggle for existence has continually to be applied altruis- 
tically. The individual often perishes to save, or try to save—not 
itself but another individual, or a few other individuals, or many, or 
for the sake of some idea, sometimes of a character almost wholly 
abstract. Do you leave all this out of account in your explanation 
of things? Whatadelusion! Why, you are just the same pedant 
as the teleological theologian, only on the other side.” 

‘But in every case every action is merely a step in the chasse au 
bonheur. Beyle’s definition beats Darwin’s. For Beyle’s has no 
exceptions. That is all.” 

“‘ Do you believe that ? Does all human action, or even all animal 
action, seem to you explicable as effort, conscious or unconscious, 
after happiness? I give you the most generous interpretation, but, 
when you have used it to the full, do you still hold that the hunt in 
some shape or other is the unfailing motive ?” 

“‘ Accepting your gift of the most generous interpretation, I do.” 

“Well, I suppose the battle will centre round the word uncon- 
scious. Your theory seems to me to contain in solution the vener- 
able fallacy of free will. You suppose both men and animals far 
more deliberately set to a goal than I think they are. You call the 
goal happiness, and that is a very clever way of putting it. It is 
more than clever ; it is illuminative. But your claim for it is surely 
too large. Granted that a considerable number—a very consider- 
able number—of our efforts, thoughts, words, and actions, can justly 
be described as consciously or unconsciously making for happiness, 
are there not still a great many which are either quite automatic 
and purposeless, or else done under an exterior constraint over which 
we have no control—which consciously or unconsciously, or both, 
we would rightly or wrongly fain not do,—which it makes us unhappy 
to do, and yet which the pressure brought to bear upon us from 
without compels us to do?” 

Randal reflected a moment. 
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“Those automatic and purposeless actions,” he said, “I won’t 
give up to you, because, if they don’t make for happiness now, they 
once did, or were intended to do, either in ourselves or in our 
ancestors,” 

Wilson smiled. 

“You are giving them up to me right off,” he said. “ Our 
ancestors! Our ancestors make us do this or that, and what on earth 
have our ancestors to do with our hunt for happiness? No more 
than our friends and relations, and the community generally which 
also makes us do that and this, whether it concerns us or not.” 

‘You are a devil,” growled Randal. ‘ You think things out. 
Thank God, I never did. If I had, I should have laundered all my 
poetry the way you have laundered most of your painting. Art 
should be simple and sensuous, as even the theologico-idealist Milton 
saw. I never did a better thing in my life than carry you off from 
London for a long holiday. That last picture of yours was all 
infernalized allegory, which comes directly of thinking things out.” 

The cocher drew up. They were on the top plateau of the Croix 
des Gardes. 

“But,” said Wilson, laughing, “ that is only the beginning of my 
criticism on your theory.” 

“Tf,” said the cocher, “the gentlemen would alight here and 
mount by there” (pointing to a path) “on to the top of the hill, 
they would see something very fine.” 

“ T’ll give you the second part,” said Wilson, getting out, “ from 
the top of the hill in front of the something very fine.” 

“By the Lord, no!” said Randal. “If I climb up the side of 
that roof, it is in search of happiness, not of your criticism on my 
theory of it.” 

The path was rough, the vagabond windings of the tracks of 
successive pilgrims of the picturesque, and they mounted slowly. 
The western side of the hill was protected from the breeze, and the 
sun beat upon it with force, raising up the perfume of the fallen 
pine-needles in hot gusts. The underwood was mostly broom, 
brilliantly lit with fresh and yellow blossom. At last they emerged 
on the hill-top, a flat and open space with a pile of dark stone on the 
seaward edge, surmounted by a rude pillar on which a plain iron 
cross stood out against the sky. On the roughly-hewn stone seat at 
the base a young girl lay back with a book in her lap. 

As the two men came forward, their eyes crossed hers. 

She had been looking to the south-east towards the fortification 
of St. Marguerite, but now she turned her head and gazed at them 
with a simple and inquiring directness. 

Randal glanced impatiently aside, confident of the disgusting 
fact of having stumbled on to one of the unmarried of his country- 
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women, but Wilson had been attracted and cast some interrogative 
glances. 

She was small and badly dressed, in a style that was unknown to 
him (differing somehow from the English, American, or any foreign 
type which he had remarked), with an ugly face, colourless, but 
plastic, earnest, and intelligent, the one beauty of which were the 
rather large eyes of a dark brown with their peculiar expression of 
an eager yet gentle and rather reflective curiosity. 

She took up her book and moved her dress, and then herself a 
little, so that they might sit down on the seat, if they wished to. 

Wilson raised his hat and said in French— 

“ Please, do not disturb yourself, Mademoiselle.” 

“But not in the least, Monsieur,” she replied, with an accent 
which was as unknown to him as her toilette. 

They were exchanging a few casual remarks, when Randal, who 
had turned away, joined them with amused eyes. 

“ There is an inscription,” he said; ‘do you see it, there on the 
pillar? Some devout and beautiful biblical phrase about that cross. 
This grove on the top of a hill would have quite a pagan feeling if 
it weren’t for that cross, and then the inscription! Together ft’ 
save it.” 

The girl looked at him gravely, as if uncertain whether he was in 
earnest or not, and made a face. 

‘The inscription,” she said, in her quaint French, “ tells us that 
this pillar is so many hundred métres above the level of the sea.” 

Randal began laughing, and the other two followed suit. 

The blue sky and waters—the sunny breeze—the pine-clad sum- 
mit —the rude pile of stone like the remains of an antique altar—the 
pillar—the iron cross, and the inscription of the exact height above 
the sea—his sense of humour suddenly supplied the comment. 

“OQ dix-neuviéme siécle, dix-neuviéme siécle!” he quoted, 
“ Beyle’s cry for ever returns to me at all the solemn moments of 
our civilized life. Surely this is typical. Tell me, mademoiselle,”’ 
he said, with a rapid change to seriousness, “what induced you to 
climb up the hill? Was it an obscure feeling, inherited from our 
pagan ancestors, which moved you te seek a hill-top? Or was it 
merely the idea of getting some fresh air, or peradventure a charm- 
ing view ?”’ 

“ Neither the one nor the other, Monsieur,” she replied as seriously, 
never taking her eyes off him while he spoke. “It was because I had 
been reading Maupassant’s Sur ? Eau, which, as without doubt you 
may know, is an account of a voyage in his little yacht the Bel Ami, 
and from here, I was told, I could see most of the places which he 
describes.” 
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«‘ All the same,” he murmured, looking down, “it was the hunt 
for happiness.” 

“On the part of Maupassant?” she asked. “Oh, but yes! Only, 
after a little, he tires of all the beauty and the solitude which he so 
desires, and goes back—where do you think? ‘To Monte Carlo!” 

“And from thence,”’ he said, ‘‘ to—to—a private lunatic asylum,” 
he added in English. “The hunt ended badly.” 

At that moment a voice—the voice of a girl—was heard calling 
a name, and then a sentence, in a language unknown to both the 
men. 

“That is my sister,” the other said, smiling and rising, ‘who is 
calling me. They are going down. Good-day, gentlemen.” 

They both saluted, and stood watching her as she crossed the 
clearing and disappeared through the underwood by a path on the 
opposite side. 

“Didn’t I tell you,” said Randal, “that the perpetual arrival of 
new events saves us? That girl’s grimace over the cross and the 
inscription has put me into my better humour. And she went 
precisely in the nick of time. There was nothing in her—nothing, 
nothing! Three more minutes, and our plummets would have been 
rattling on the shallow bottom of her poor little soul, and she would 
have left us disconsolate. Now we shall both of us talk with an 
animated inconsistency (and that means talk well), and when you 
are next by yourself, you’il be able to think about her for a quarter 
of an hour or so, and exaggerate her possibilities. Very likely she 
was a Dane, or a Swede, or a Norwegian, and that permits you to 
look upon her as a problematical heroine of Ibsen’s. Your vice of 
thinking things out will take you even so far as that.” 

Wilson was silent a moment. Then he said— 

“How truly, in the actual application of his theory of life, is 
your temper identical with Beyle’s. Beyle, of course, is a Liberal— 
a French Liberal of 1830, and he believes (so he says) in all the 
Liberal machinery of the hour—the Charter, the Free Press, and so 
on. He even tries to persuade us that he is interested in it. But 
in reality it utterly wearies and disgusts him, and all he cares for 
in his heart is aristocratic individualism, which is the aristocracy 
of intellect, and the most ruthless of them all. La carriére ouverte aux 
talens, Napoleon calls it when he wants to make it specious and 
palatable ; but when he gives forth the brutal truth of his brutal 
mind concerning the mass of humanity (which has no talents), he 
calls it simply chair d canon. Food for the engine that permits genius 
to despotise over the humiliated millions—that is the fate the aristo- 
cratic individualist, the individualist of intellect, believes to be the 
best possible in this worst of possible worlds. Perhaps he is correct. 
There is a lot to be said in favour of the theory. But whether for 
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right or wrong, for failure or success, we are trying for something 
different, and we have no more dangerous foe than him who appeals 
to the apparently reasonable impatience and despair of men. Well, 
Beyle’s chasse au bonheur is the same theory, or, rather, it comes to the 
same theory when Beyle puts it into practice. The chance of such 
stupendous success as Napoleon’s, or of any stupendous success, is 
possible to only a very few of us. What remains is the carrying out 
in the Napoleonic temper, each on the little stage of his own life, of 
the same idea. For me, Beyle is summed up in two ways—in his 
own life and direct personal criticism, and in his masterpiece, Le 
Rouge et le Noir, one of the few completely charming novels of the 
century, and it is all an illustration of what he really means by /a 
chasse au bonheur. It is based on the contempt of the average man 
and woman, and, indeed, of all mankind. Everything and everyone 
is useful only in so far as they supply the material for thrilling and 
victorious emotion to the man of talent. Very shorié work, therefore, 
does he make of the tiresome Liberal machinery, which he cannot 
see is the first step in the slow and painful process of educating the 
community in the art of self-government. To him it is merely the 
hateful process of dblague and hypocrisy which prevents the man of 
talent from his rapid arrival at success. Later on, consciously or 
unconsciously, he cast all his nominal beliefs to the winds, and 
showed us, in the Chartreuse de Parme, where his real beliefs really 
led him—namely, to a complete preference for the despotic régime in 
which the man of talent has, by his very nature, a far greater chance 
of realizing himself, if only in the shape of passionate love-intrigue, 
than in the modern political and civil community. The nightmare 
of Beyle’s hours of thought is furnished by a consideration of what 
life and living mean in Puritan and commercial England, and still 
more in commercial and Puritan America. No one, of course, sees 
the ghastly aspects of the modern Anglo-Saxon civilization, which is 
imposing itself on the world, more acutely than he does. That is 
the great value and use of him, and of those like him. But the ideal 
tendency which underlies it all is completely hidden from him. It 
seemed to him an end, a conclusion, a final state, a hell of pretence 
and ennui. To us it appears rather as a purgatory, the meaning 
and consolation of which we find in the vague glimmers of auroral 
paradise which flash down upon the spectacle of our weariness and 
woe.” 

“And so,” said Randal, “you utterly repudiate the hunt for 
happiness on the recognised lines of freedom and hope for the man of 
talent? You are landing yourself in a pretty quagmire of played- 
out asceticism and sociologic jargon.” 

‘Not as we conceive of it, either for the man of talent or for the 
average man without—either for what one may call utility in the 
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block or for beauty in the block, either for Commerce or for Art—or 
so at least it appears tome. Beyle’s creed at the present moment 
has the all but undivided allegiance of the artists. We inscribe in 
letters of gold over the portal of Art, the command to eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die, carefully explaining, it is true, that 
this is to be interpreted in the most refined and catholic sense. 
Who has preached such charming sermons from this purely hedon- 
istic text as the alleged idealist Renan? And Goethe is our great 
and patron saint. All the artists—poets, painters, musicians, writers, 
—believe in the hunt for happiness more or less in the temper of 
Beyle. Rossetti writes an indignant sonnet against the Tsar-slayers, 
and celebrates in a vehement ode the reactionary peace ‘ wrought’ 
by the ice-bound Toryism of Wellington. They all, in their 
hearts, cling passionately to individualism—to the chance given to 
the man of talent, the fox in the well, to utilise the stupid horns of 
the average goat as the means of egress into the sunlight. They 
have no faith in the kindly social impulse, in the evolution of 
imbeciles, in the higher combinations of the race; and, perhaps, 
they are right: time alone will show. All I say is that we are 
trying for something different, not altogether because we believe in 
our own theory of life as good and eventually practicable, but 
because we see that the other theory has been tried in the history of 
the world again and again, often with magnificent results, but 
always with the appalling sacrifice of eighty per cent. of the com- 
munity to the claims of an ignorant and miserable servitude; 
always with final failure to achieve anything like permanency and 
success.” 

Randal grinned drily, while the other went on: 

“Your chasse au bonheur in an individual, based as it is on 
cruelty and egotism, ends inevitably in disgust and isolation, in dis- 
illusionment, hatred, and despair. As it is with an individual, so is 
it with a community, a nation, a race, a civilisation. The hero of 
Le Rouge et le Noir ends on the guillotine, and, though his tragic 
fate is, half of it, an indictment of his time, yet the other half is 
certainly an indictment of himself. But how infinitely preferable is 
this to the end of the hero of the Chartreuse de Parme, with his 
cynical acceptance of the baseness and bestiality that form the 
foundation of civic slavery.” 

They had crossed the open space and taken their places almost 
unconsciously in a little glade that had an outlook towards the west, 
Randal lying at half-length, the other seated. 

Now there was a pause. 

“You know,” said Randal, “I cannot argue. Your eloquence 
pleases and convinces me, as eloquence always does. My own 
never failed of that effect, till I was well past thirty. Then 
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the vanity of conviction struck me like all the other vanities, and I 
gave up talking tc." to prove or disprove anything. Therefore I 
will answer you i' your own zon-eloquent temper, which I feel to 
be so much more disconcerting, and remark that in these matters it 
is mostly an affair of temperament. It pleases serene natures, with 
a streak of enthusiasm in them, such as yours, to set out on the hunt 
in company with a crowd. You look on their stupidities with a 
kindly eye; you insist on treating them as being better than they 
are, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera: I need not fill in the picture. 
You love, in a word, to juggle away the aching sense of the soul’s 
solitude by a perpetual give and take with others, My nature is 
different. I am atrabilious, I suppose, and find a sort of savage 
pleasure (I thank you for the word) in the full admittance of the 
fact of our fatal isolation. Do what we may, we remain individuals. 
The soul is never more lonely than when it seems most lost in others. 
And I am an individualist by instinct as well as by persuasion. The 
element, therefore, of cruelty enters into allI do? Oh, I know it. 
It did not need the gentle look of your eyes, my friend, to tell me 
that I was ‘cruel’ to that poor little chit of a girl just now—cruel 
because utterly careless of how what I said affected her—to whom I 
only spoke for a few moments. The blind and unscrupulous asser- 
tion, then, of my own individuality has been my one guiding impulse, 
and never more so than when masquerading in the angel garb of self- 
effacement? I admit it to the full. In reality I have always hated 
life. I hate it now more than ever, because now I know that my 
hatred is justified by the facts. I have lost the faculty of dreaming. 
I can cheat myself no more; that is all. We have trained our- 
selves, at least we are told so, to look upon even moderate drunken- 
ness as a vice, but at heart we have a humorous toleration for the 
peccant convivialist, and it is only for the secret drinker that every 
one reserves their genuinely righteous wrath. Well, I am a secret 
drinker, or, at most, I have one companion of my sombre orgy. When 
I drink in company, I despise them all, and they instinctively feel 
repulsion tome. I never remember when it was not so. My im- 
pulses of love and admiration accordingly have gone out to those who 
I felt were of my species. The brigand, the ruffian, alone appeals to me 
personally. I prefer Benvenuto Cellini to Francis of Assisi, and Dick 
Turpin to John Howard the philanthropist. If I had been a modern 
French writer, I would sooner have written Le Rouge et le Noir 
than all the novels of Balzac and George Sand, so completely do I 
feel my youth expressed in Julien Sorel. Possibly I should like to 
be different. But it is the sheerest folly to speculate. Life justifies 
the individualist—the poor devil you have been jumping upon as 
“the man of talent ’’—quite as much as the socialist. I venture to 
believe that a large proportion of humanity is made up of secret 
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drinkers, in some shape or other, and that proportion would reach 
to the half, I dare say, of the more intelligent. Individualistic 
civilisations, you confess, have had magnificent results, but have 
always failed, you declare, to achieve anything like permanency or 
success. Have socialistic civilisations achieved even the magnificent 
results, to say nothing of the permanency or success? Napoleon’s 
France went to pieces in a superbly insane effort to assert itself in 
actual dominancy over all Europe, but at least it lived fully and 
intensely. Would the slow rotting dissolution of a community bred 
upon Panem et Circenses have been better ? ” 

“There have been no socialistic civilisations,”’ said Wilson. 

“Oh, listen to him!” cried Randal. “Listen to the ingenuous 
young man! He imagines that modern industrial socialism is 
unique, and hasn’t occurred a hundred times in history already! He 
imagines that when it has satisfied the physical needs of all, it will 
continue to lead a strenuous intellectual life, in order to make us 
all into young gods and goddesses, and not into devotees of skittles 
and beer and tea and scandal! No, in the new civilisation of 
socialism, my friends, human nature will be completely changed. 
For we are at last about to realise the kingdom of heaven on earth, 
my friends, and attune the souls of the masses to the pitch of cherubim 
and seraphim, while ail the individualising infants shall be treated 
in foundling asylums as pitiful samples of a vicious atavism.”’ 

Wilson made no reply, looking in front of him. 

“Now,” said Randal, “ I am once more waiting to be confuted.” 

“T can’t confute you. Perhaps you are right. Who knows ? 
No ene can see more than a few steps ahead. We all have the 
hopeless sadness of our limitations, and it is easy to destroy the 
little nest of trust which, like to frail and migrant birds, we con- 
struct with dreams of downy fledglings, eager for the skies.” 

There was a long silence. 

Then Randal said gently :— 

“You make me remind myself of the brutal heedless schoolboy 
who has just wrecked such a nest, from the sheer wanton sense of 
his brutal heedlessness. Forgive me!” And he extended his left 
hand. 

Wilson took it with his right and pressed it. 

“It is nothing,” he said, “for, again, perhaps you are wrong. 
Who knows?” 

The silence fell upon them once more. 

It was Randal who broke it, saying :-— 

“‘ How we dawdle and delay in our projects on Italy. I almost feel 
as if we should not summon enough resolution to get there after all.” 

“ Once or twice,” murmured Wilson, still looking in front of him, 
“‘T have wondered a little at my apathy. Truly Italy seems little 
enough to me now, and once it seemed so much! I used to feel that 
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I should never be able to express myself with adequacy in my paint- 
ing until I had lived in Florence or Rome.”’ 

“This phase is passing. In Goethe’s time, and Byron’s, and 
Shelley’s, Italy meant a species of mental liberation, and it still 
seems to mean so to the Scandinavian races. Ibsen’s young men 
and women feel this. Italy stands to them as the incarnation of the 
joie de vivre. But we others—French, English, and Germans, and 
even the Americans—begin to realise that modernity holds some- 
thing greater and more actual than either the Mediaeval or Renas- 
cence Art of ‘the land that consoled Europe for the loss of Greece.’ 
Italy as an ideal is completely played out, and nobody realises it 
more acutely than the Italians. It was a fine instinct which kept 
your Rossetti at home, even if the same instinct took other shapes not 
sanctioned by the approval of our young and socialistic poet-painters. 
There he could live in the Italy of his imagination. Though, I dare 
say,” he added, returning on his thought, “sloth and chloral greatly 
assisted,” 

‘‘ Perhaps you are right,” mused Wilson. ‘ Perhaps the phase is 
passing. It is certain that at this moment I could turn my back on 
Italy without regret. Six years ago I should have held such a 
temper impossible. Spain attracts me more.” 

‘My dear fellow,” said Randal, “at thirty, let me repeat, the 
taste for lollipops deserts us, and we find them no longer endurable, 
except, perhaps, in the shape of acid drops. Italian music wearies 
me to death. The lovely nullity of the Italian women’s faces is only 
the same thing in another shape. It makes you feel brutal. Spain 
is still pungent. Its popular music makes you vibrate and shiver, 
or fills your eyes with inexplicable tears. I found after a little that 
I even grew to like their country cuisine—their rotten cheese and 
blood-curdling wine, their greasy oils and onions. I am devoted to 
onions: you know it. And that devotion dates from my first winter 
in Southern Spain. Let us change our minds: leave Florence and 
Venice, Rome and Naples to their own worn-out devices, and creep 
along by the coast railway round the feet of the Pyrenees into 
Gerona. We can get from there right down as far as Alicant— 
that’s half way to Gibraltar, and from there we could go to Madrid 
and return by the north ; or, if you like, we could hold on a hundred 
miles or so past Alicant to Lorca, the terminus, and then make our 
way along the coast again, under the Sierra Nevada, to Malaga, and 
from there by rail to Sevilla, Cordova and the whole business.” 

“A regular campaign in the hunt for happiness,” said Wilson, 
smiling. 

“Well, yes; and what better weapons are there to go out with 
than movement and variety ? ” 

“ Solvitur ambulando 2? We shall not bring down our game there 
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any more than here. But we may, perhaps, get nearer to it, and 
even have a few long shots. I agree.” 

“The truth is,” said Randal, ‘that Italy is a mistake for both of 
us. I went there once with a woman I loved, who is dead. You 
planned to go there once with a woman you loved, who is also dead. 
Yours was the better fate, because the illusion of your problematical 
happiness still remains with you. For me it exists no longer. 
Alas!” he sighed, “women are bad travelling companions. At 
every step they betray the appalling conventionality of their outlook. 
They see nothing, because they know nothing, observe nothing, 
recognise nothing. Their only originality lies in the forms of their 
passion. All the rest is mere decorative accessory—the mise en scéne 
for love-making or for the social farce. And the worst is, that if 
you cannot persuade them to hold their tongues, you also will see 
nothing of what passes before you. Italy has very little to say to 
you and me just at present, and it has this melancholy association 
for both of us. To each it would recall the happiest and most pro- 
tracted dream of his life ; and in your case there would be the added 
regret. ” He paused. ‘ Why are you smiling ? ” he asked. 

“ T was thinking the poor little chit of a girl had had her revenge 
on us after all.” 

“How?” 

“ By prescribing for us the tendency of our thoughts.” 

Randal shrugged his shoulders. 

“Perhaps,” he said. ‘ Yes, that is about all they can do for us 
—profitably, at least.” 

“ Perhaps,” murmured the other. ‘‘The breeze seems to be 
falling as quickly as it rose,” he added. “ How still the country 
is. The heat has passed away. Whatanimpression of tranquillity, 
of repose, of peace.” 

“Only an impression, alas !”’ 

‘Only an impression, true ; but surely it means something.” 

“Does it? That is just the question. The ruthless struggle of 
nature does not stop one moment under that deceptive veil of truce. 
These trees and plants, these flowers and grasses are more intent on 
their own survival and the slaughter of their fellows in such an 
expansive hour as this, than when wind and rain are lashing them. 
What preyer spares the prey because of tie divine beauty of the 
quiet and the hush ?” 

“ Yes, it is illusion, I k..ow; everythingis illusion. There is only 
one certainty.” 

It was Randal’s turn to smile. 

“Then you don’t believe,” he said, 


‘*that death must be 
Like all the rest, a mockery ’’ ? 
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Wilson shook his head. 

‘“‘ Not in the least,’’ he said. “ If itis not the extinction of the ego, 
then it is nothing, and that is the one—the great desideratum.” 

“Of the conscious ego, you mean ?” 

‘Yes, of the conscious ego.” 

‘* But isn’t it almost as hateful to think that, by the law of the con- 
servation of energy, our entities—I mean the whole sum total of 
us, body and soul—are perpetually jumbled up, created, dispersed, 
re-created, and re-dispersed for ever ? Death as annihilation is just 
as much an illusion as anything else.” 

‘“‘ Not so fur as the conscious ego is concerned, and not even alto- 
gether so far as the unconscious ego. I never could understand the 
application which you make of the law of the conservation of energy. 
We are far from being able to assert that matter is eternal. We 
know nothing about it. All we know is that there is a perpetual 
and prodigious expenditure of energy going on, the vast bulk of 
which is, so far as we can see, absolute waste. Of the heat which 
the earth actually receives from the sun, of the earth’s own heat, 
cnormous quantities are radiating into space every moment, and are, 
at least so far as we are concerned, to all appearances, completely 
lost. The time is conceivable, if it is not actually realizable, in 
which the earth will be like the moon—in which the sun will be 
like the moon. What will have come to the energy which they 
have given off ? Who can say? This idea of the everlasting pot- 
pourri of animate and inanimate life on the earth is an exaggerated, 
if it is not quite a false one. Not only does the conscious ego 
become extinguished, but the unconscious elements of us suffer very 
little or nothing of the unending transmigrations (to use the old 
word) which seem to some minds so horrible. I retain unimpaired 
my belief in Death. It is the one certainty—the one need—the one 
consolation. This is the love of Nature, that the same peace awaits 
us all.” 

“ Ah!” said Randal. ‘Now I have the philosophic and meta- 
physical busis of an aborted poem of yours which I picked up 
in your studio a few months ago. It was in a little black glazy 
note-book on the table by the screen. You had only written a few 
lines, and then given it up; but one of those lines had the power to 
haunt me. It was this: ‘ O beautiful and beneficent Death.” 

Wilson sat in silence, looking out across the scene at their feet. 

A train, running westward towards the dark-blue, vaporous hills 
and the setting sun, glided slowly away, throwing up a large white 
plume of smoke, from the greenery that surrounded the village out 
into the flat, sun-deep, and open plain. It skirted the rippling 
curve of the bay, so small an object in that vast natural arena, but 
so restless, so active, vanquishing time and distance. Presently it 
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would pass into the dark tunnel of the hills, and for the moment the 
lovely and illusive repose of heaven and earth and sea would lie on 
all things. The bright yellow blossoms of the broom scarcely 
shivered. The scent of the pines seemed fainter than when it 
mounted in the gusts of heat radiated from the earth; but it was 
omnipresent. Nota bird’s note from the tree-tops. The quiet was 
complete. No; one could just hear, far down below, rising and 
falling, the intermittent sound of a voice singing snatches of a 
Franco-Italian street-song—the cocher, perhaps, humming tunes to 
himself in the fresh pleasure of the growing cool. 

There was a long silence, and then Randal slowly rose, saying : 

“Well, my friend, if it is in that temper that we set out for our 
last hunt for happiness, I think that we may be said to carry the 
game with us. Ah, truly,” he went on, as they turned back and looked 
opce more out eastward across the red-roofed town, the bright 
islands, the promontories, the foam-fringed bays, and the blue 
expanse of the Mediterranean—“ ah, truly, that is exactly what we 
get (I had almost said ad/ we get, erring profanely), that guerdon of 
eternal peace, and you are right to invest it with warm and human 
attributes. It shows, I say, that you are still on the right side of 
thirty ; but I, who am only just on the right side of forty, and who 
(may I say it?) mélitavi non sine gloria as a praiser of Pantheism and 
the final repose of the ego, have quite failed to find poetic ex- 
pression for my later views. You know how utterly dry my spring 
has run. I have not written a personal poem this decade. I am 
smitten with impotence. I feel as acutely, or almost as acutely, as 
ever I did; but why repeat myself? I have lost all interest in my 
own sensations, and almost all interest in other people’s. Only 
my knowledge of life has kept me from some desperate and insane 
enthusiasm—such as Socialism or Toryism. Often I am in danger 
of that sombre rage, that seva indignatio, against human stupidity 
and injustice which slowly maddened men of talent so diverse as 
Swift and Flaubert, as Ruskin and Maupassant. I ought to form a 
fit disciple for your creed of the beauty and beneficence of Death. 
But I donot. I remain at heart cold and indifferent. I agree with 
you entirely as to the facts. I, too, feel the certainty, the need, 
the consolation ; but death still remains to me a puzzling and disa- 
greeable process, like the unknown manipulations of an unknown 
dentist. I hate pain, and I have no confidence in the infallible 
dexterity of the dentist. In a word, I am a coward, and though I 
have survived all those whom I loved (love in any intensive sense is 
more impossible to me now than ever it was, so to say) ; indeed, 
though I have survived myself, I still live on, and have no desire to 
die. I have had that desire; but it passed, as most things pass, 
without becoming chronic. But why do I trouble you with my 
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vain and egoist visions? Once more, forgive an old and worn-out 
huntsman of the foolish hunt for happiness. I will admit that I 
wish at times I had been accidentally shot—by some one else or by 
myself. It would have been better for me. Ah, the women I 
have loved! the men I have loved! Ah, beautiful and beneficent 
Death ! ” 

Looking at his face for a moment, Wilson saw that the eyes were 
full of tears. 

Randal turned abruptly, and they went stepping slowly down the 
winding path through the yellow-blossomed broom and among the 
pine trees, down to the carriage-road, where the cocher still occa- 
sionally hummed snatches of his patois street-songs. And as they 
went, Randal murmured again to himself, but so softly that his 
friend did not hear him :— 

“ O beautiful and beneficent Death !” 

Francis Avams. 






























GOUNOD. 
I. 


THE necessary condition of the special organization of artists in 
general, and in particular of musicians, who are always vibrating to 
the least breath like a violin-string, is an extreme nervous impres- 
sionability, that makes them more or less irritable. Among the things 
that irritate them most is the common habit of continually quoting 
to them what is called their masterpiece, as if the rest of their works 
did not exist at all, and should be regarded with calm condescension. 

How many persons, on being presented to Gounod, have I not 
heard say—they could think of nothing else—“ Ah! cher maitre 
... + Faust! ...” as if that was his whole work. ‘Thank you 
for it,” he might have answered, as I know he thought it; ‘“ but there 
are a few other little works of mine.’”” And I have even reason for 
believing that he much preferred to be spoken to, not about 
Roméo et Juliette, which in public opinion ran almost a dead heat 
with Faust in the race for glory, but about Sapho and Polyeucte, the 
choruses of Ulysse and Biondina, and a number of other works for 
which he felt that particular affection which a good father reserves 
for the less brilliant and less generally appreciated of his children, 
but whose graces and merits he knows. 

However, whatever may be the intrinsic value of each of the 
clements that go to make up the greatness of an artist, there is always 
one which surpasses the others. That is the work par ercedlence, the 
complete, finished, absolute work, which is in exact relation to the 
author’s temperament; in fine, the dominant work, which ill-educated 
and superficial minds wrongly consider the only work. It is not so 
much the capo d’opera, the head of the work, as the chef-d’euvre in 
the sense in which the artisans of old understood it, that is to say, 
the work by which their mastery of their art and the maturity of 
their talent were affirmed, but which by no means meant that they 
might not have produced before, and could not produce afterwards, 
as good and even better works. 

Even before 1859, the composer, who had already attained his 
fortieth year, had gained the sympathy of the conoscenti, and a reputa- 
tion in artistic circles. A critic of the time thus defines him: “A 
distinguished musician, a born artist, whose purity of style, fineness 
of taste, and lofty bent of mind promise France a master in music.” 
But it was only at this decisive epoch in his career that he struck 
the heart of the general pullic, piercing it in spite of its cuirass of 
indifference and antagonism to new genius, and it is under the title 
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of “the author of Faust” that he will live in posterity, without 
insult to his memory. 

But that work did not establish his reputation immediately. 
In accordance with the essential condition of all profound and last- 
ing success, it was some time before Faust took root. In the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of 1st April, 1859, P. Scudo, the first French critic 
of the day, gave a long account of the first representation of the 
19th March, and the prognostics he makes regarding the future of 
the author are not a little curious. ‘ Whatever may be the ulterior 
success of this opera, it will certainly contribute to spread and con- 
solidate the reputation of M. Gounod. We are disposed to believe 
that, by the qualities we have just enumerated, no less than by the 
poverty and effacement of fundamental ideas, that is to say, of melody, 
he is perhaps destined to fill in contemporary art the réd/e of a 
Cherubini, with peculiar and more modern nuances.” This criticism 
would scarcely be expected by us, and in our time, which feels a little 
and affects much disdain for “ melody” in the sense in which the 
followers of the god Rossini then understood it, one cannot help 
smiling at it. If we believe the young musical generation, is not 
Gounod “ out of fashion” ? And is it possible that the revolutionist 
of thirty years ago could be the retrograde of to-day ? But it is so. 
One day, when Gounod was speaking with me about one of those 
bitter attacks, of which, in these irreverent days, the apprentices in 
art are not sparing in respect to the masters, thinking, no doubt, they 
are winning for themselves a brevet of genius thereby, he said, 
with his gentle smile: And to think that in my youth I was 
execrated as an iconoclast. . . . On est toujours le Wagner de 
quelgu’un.” 

All this proves how difficult it is to pronounce an equitable 
judgment on any form of art which breaks a traditional mould. The 
wisest are deceived, and, as Gounod said—whom I shall often have 
occasion to quote about himself—* Let those who have never sinned 
throw the first stone.” But though it is hard to fix beforehand the 
place which a mind will occupy in the history of ideas, it is scarcely 
difficult to state the place which it has occupied. This, therefore, I 
do not propose to do in these pages, but rather to try and give a 
portrait of the illustrious man who has just died, a portrait, the 
scrupulous fidelity of which, in default of other merit, the particular 
facilities I had of approaching him put me in a position to 
guarantee. Everything is contained in a temperament; the 
physical determines the moral, and the moral in turn moulds the 
intellectual. This is especially true of an artist of Gounod’s 
sincerity, who always wrote under the dictation of his heart, with 
the help of technical knowledge acquired by study and skill of band 
resulting of experience, but without affectation or mannerism, 
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without the prejudice of a school, and without any studied seeking 
for independence. A knowledge of the soul of a creator is the best 
means of penetrating into the character of what he has created. And 
if I chance to touch upon the technical side of Gounod’s work, it 
will only be to cast into relief its intimate relation with its moral 
being. 


II. 


The life of Gounod has been too often written for me to narrate 
it in detail. Besides, although it is possible to produce volumes of 
facts about the life of a great man, regarding whom, partly through 
snobbery, partly through admiration, and sometimes owing to a 
venomous desire of detraction, everything interests the crowd, it is 
easy, and doubtless preferable, to condense it into a few lines. 
Emile Augier, when interviewed by a reporter in search of copy, 
gave him these two bits of information about himself: “I was 
born in 1825, and afterwards I wrote comedies. . . . I don’t 
remember anything else.” The career of a hardworking man such 
as he who now engages our attention might be graphically portrayed 
by the chronological table of his works. 

That is what he did one day himself, on my asking him to furnish 
me with some significant data regarding his career. With what 
sorrowful emotion I think of that day! It was at his house in the 
Place Malesherbes, in that vast and simple atelier which gave an 
impression of refinement rather than of luxury, and where a certain 
indescribable intimacy and meditativeness floated in the atmosphere, 
so that one felt on entering enveloped as with a caress by a gentle 
warmth of confidence and tenderness, a sensation of warmth which 
lasted even after one had left the house. I see his tall, robust 
figure moving briskly and easily, with a black velvet jacket open 
on his broad chest, a black silk cravat carefully tied under the 
turned-down neck of his scrupulously white flannel shirt, fine 
polished shoes on feet small as a woman’s, a short pipe between his 
dazzling white teeth: gay, talkative, fascinating, receiving every 
one with inexhaustible cordiality and unerring courtesy, but reserving 
for those who had the happiness and joy to belong to his more 
intimate circle, his treasures of tender familiarity and seductive grace. 

His features have been so much popularised by means of engrav- 
ings that every one knows them. His physiognomy, however, was 
too mobile, too expressive, too subtle, for it to be easy for a painter 
to render it faithfully. One painter alone has succeeded entirely 
to my satisfaction in this—M. Carolus Duran. He has given us the 
definitive image of the great artist, when he had arrived at the 
summit of his glory, the portrait of the grown mau in full possession 
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of himself, who in healthy old age rests after a life of labour and 
honour. He is represented facing the spectator dressed in his house 
costume, the light black velvet cap thrown back, revealing the 
superb line of broad powerful forehead, the forehead of a thinker and 
worker, with the light blue eye, very bright, very calm, and very 
clear—one of those eyes which are, to use a phrase of Gounod, “a 
window opening on a soul’’—looking straight ahead with a pro- 
found intentness relieved by an expression of rare goodness. Through 
the silvery silky beard spreading out in fan-shape, the thick red 
firmly moulded lips, whose sensuality is mitigated by a serious, 
thoughtful fold, appear to be on the point of opening in order to 
speak to you. And he was, too, always ready for conversation, 
whether serious or commonplace, and let himself go without reserve, 
answering everything and everybody with no less courtesy than 
eloquence, and not disdaining any subject or any questioner. 

“My career?” he said. ‘That’s a very simple matter.” And, 
sitting down at his desk with boyish vivacity, he took a corres- 
pondence card, on which, in his finished, neat, elegant writing, he 
wrote as follows :— 


63 years.—Tirst musical sensations. Freyschiutz at the Odéon in 1825. 
12} years.— Otello at the Italiens, by Rubini and MALIBRAN. 
13} years.—DON GIOVANNI. 

19 years.—2nd Grand Prize of the Institute. 

21 years.—1st Grand Prize. Rome! 

24 years.—Vienna (9 months). 

Berlin. 
Leipzig (Mendelssohn). 

25 years.—Return to Paris. 

Precentor at the Missions for 5 years. 

31 years.—Sapho. Début at the theatre. 


Then, handing me these few lines, which I have kept as a souvenir 
the more precious now that the hand which traced them is to-day 
stiff in death, he added :—*“ For the rest, see the catalogues of my 
publishers.” In this synthesis of his artistic life he has marked, as 
may be seen, some sign-posts on the journey of his mind. <A few 
brief comments will suffice to explain and complete them. 

Charles Francois Gounod was a Parisian born in Paris, the 
son of a painter of merit, grandson of a ciseleur-fourbisseur des armes 
du roi, who in this capacity was lodged at the palace of the 
Louvre before the Revolution. Gounod first saw the light on the 
17th June, 1818, in a modest room in the Rue de l’Epéron, in the 
heart of that old quarter which has since been much changed, and 
which stretches along the left bank of the Seine behind the ancient 
abbey of St. Germain des Prés. When still quite a child he lost 
his father, and it was his mother who educated him, as well as 
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his brother Herbain, who was ten years older than himself, and 
an excellent musician, although only an amateur on the violon- 
cello. 

The special faculties came to them from their mother, a woman of 
rare merit and lofty piety, who gave piano lessons for thirty years. 
The future author of Faust did not remember having learnt music ; 
he sucked it in with his mother’s milk, and assimilated the language 
of it before he could speak it. From the day of his birth Madame 
Gounod had rocked him whilst sounding the intervals of the scale, 
the perfect and imperfect consonances, followed by their natural 
resolutions. The names of notes were the first words he lisped. At 
the age of two he said, “That dog barks in G.” One day he 
was listening to the various hawkers’ cries, when he said, ‘‘ That 
woman cries in do gui pleure.’’ The two notes in which the woman 
was shouting cabbages and carrots did in fact form the minor third 
—C-E flat. The infant scarcely out of leading-strings had already 
an intuition of the expressive character of the modes. 

Apart from this singular precocity which is usual with great musi- 
cians, for their faculties more than all others are a fortuitous gift 
of nature, Gounod’s infancy presented no remarkable peculiarity. 
There was none of that so-called unconquerable genius, the ardour of 
which cannot endure the least constraint; none of that possession 
by the devil of idleness which causes the neglect of general studies. 
Industrious at his work, docile to his mother whom he loved and his 
masters whom he respected, exceedingly intelligent moreover, the 
future great man was what the school dunces call disdainfully “a 
bookworm ” ; and he was not the worse off for it eventually. Gounod 
possessed a very well-grounded classical culture, having passed all 
the humanities very brilliantly; nor did his faculty and passion for 
music injure him in these studies. On a previous occasion I de- 
scribed in this Review, in some degree from the Master’s dictation, 
what he called “the three musical shocks” that decided his 
vocation ; firstly Weber, who moved his little unconscious soul with 
the first artistic emotion; then Rossini, or rather the two incom- 
parable virtuosi, especially the woman, who revealed to his young 
heart the troubling vibrations of passion expressed in melody ; lastly 
Mozart, the spark which kindled as by electricity his artistic tem- 
perament by giving him a vision of supreme and absolute beauty. 

From that day his vocation was irresistible. In spite of the fact 
that he was of a race of artists, the practical sense of his mother 
feared the uncertain hazards to which artistic professions are exposed. 
Moreover her religious sentiments inspired her with a terror of the 
musical career, which teems with perils for strict morality. When 
she communicated her fears to the principal of the Royal College of 
St. Louis, where her son was studying, he reassured her in these 
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scarcely prophetic words :—‘‘ Come, now! Charles has his path in 
life marked out for him ; he will be a professor. He has the bump 
of Greek and Latin.” Still he put the child to test. ‘ You wish 
to be a musician,” said he banteringly, “that’s easy to say. But 
could you compose a piece?” “TI will try, sir,” replied Gounod 
without being disconcerted. ‘ Well, then, here are some words. 
Write the music for them.” Those words consisted in the cele- 
brated ballad of Joseph de Méhul. After play-time the boy brought 
his master an air with piano accompaniment and sang it to him. 
This piece of music was kept in the family and has since been 
published, I believe, in one of his collections. There is nothing so 
touching as the freshness, the purity, the simple grace of this juvenile 
inspiration. The principal wasa good and intelligent man. Clasping 
his pupil in his arms, he cried :—‘ Certainly, my boy, you will be a 
musician. You are one already.” 

The same thing was told him in another form by Professor 
Reicha, to whom his mother brought him in order to submit to the 
professor the juvenile attempts at composition of the thirteen-year- 
old schoolboy. ‘This child knows everything,’ the contrapuntist 
declared, “ we have only to teach him that.” 

There was nothing to be done but to bow before destiny, and at 
eighteen years of age, after having successfully completed his classical 
curriculum, Charles Gounod entered the Conservatoire, which he left 
at the end of three years in order to go to Rome with the Grand 
Prize of the Institut. He had competed twice before obtaining this 
certificate of technical skill, the document proving the possession of 
the grammar of his art. For an artist as conscientious and as 
industrious as he, it did not mean to say that he ceased studying 
and devoted himself exclusively to production. For many years 
yet he continued to read the masters and to “ eat counter-point,”’ 
as he said. 

Gounod belonged to a time when youth did not as nowadays show 
itself impatient of all teaching, rebellious against ali intellectual 
discipline and against the traditions of the past, under the pretext 
of originality and independence. Was not this dweller in the Villa 
Medicis independent and original, who during his sojourn beneath 
its myrtle and ilex bushes composed some of the most celebrated songs: 
“Le Vallon” and “ Le Soir,” lofty in style and noble in manner ; his 
song based on Lamartine’s verses, “Mon belle amie est morte”; 
and a most pathetic threnody, inspired by a piece of Théophile 
Gautier, together with other pieces? It was there too that he 
discovered the exquisite phrase of passion at once ardent and chaste, 
which was destined later on to inspire the composition of the duet in 
Faust. Had these ideas anything in common with those of Professors 
Halévy, Lesueur, and Paer? No, but this artist, who was already a 
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composer, was also a timid and modest young man, who had grown up 
in a calm, healthy family atmosphere of enlightened piety and gentle 
austerity, filled with respect and love for his elders in age and 
knowledge, from whom he learnt to govern the impulses of his 
heart and to formulate the dreams of his imagination. Thus it was 
that whilst the first flowers of his genius blossomed free and fresh, 
he remained a meditative, inquiring student. 

When giving in a former essay in this Review the views of 
Gounod on art and artists, I mentioned the deep affection of his 
essentially Latin spirit for Rome, the intellectual capital of the 
modern world, the Eternal City, in a word the Urbs, a term that 
includes all the others. Of the stay he made there in his twentieth 
year he preserved, a half-century later, an enthusiastic recollection. 
Besides what he considered he owed Rome for the expansion and 
elevation of his intellectuality, he won there from the specialist point 
of view a profound knowledge of the masterpieces of sacred music, 
towards the study of which he was impelled by the mystic bent of 
his mind. There only on the occasions of the luxurious and 
stately pontifical ceremonies, the grand services of the Sixtine Chapel, 
of St. John the Lateran, of Great St. Mary, could one live in 
intimate communion with Palestrina, interpreted according to severe 
archaic tradition by singers trained specially for the purpose. The 
hieratic rigidity of the old Roman master did not repel the young 
musician, who was nevertheless so modern, because he had the ardour 
and faith of a neophyte, both in artistic and in religious matters. It 
was in the difficult works of the great Church contrapuntist that 
Gounod openly said he had gained his knowledge of methods, his 
freedom of hand, his ease in the management of the different parts, 
his dexterity of composition, without which all the inspiration in the 
world is insufficient to make a finished musician. ‘ Wonderful 
musical gymnastics,” he said. ‘It hardens the muscles and makes 
the joints supple ; it enriches the blood and soothes the nerves; it 
armours an artist against all the practical difficulties with which his 
profession bristles.” And in the fervour of his noviciate, the first 
important work he produced was a mass a@ capella in the manner of 
Palestrina, which was performed at St. Louis des Frangais on Ist 
May, 1841, in honour of St. Philippe, the /éte day of the king. It has 
remained unpublished, and the manuscript may be found in the 
library of the Paris Conservatoire. 

After Rome he went to Germany, where his enthusiasm mani- 
fested iiself for other masters, then little known in France except by 
an élite, and who could not be really appreciated except in the 
country in which their works were numbered among the current 
concert repertory. A letter from the young musician to Ingres, the 
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director of the Academy of France at Rome, and a great amateur of 
fine music—everyone knows that he was prouder of his mediocre 
talent as violinist than of his genius as a painter—depicts in 
exalted language the emotion, the sincerity of which is transparent, 
that he felt on visiting Beethoven’s tomb, and the enthusiasm with 
which he listened at Vienna to the reminiscences of the great man 
who had scarcely been dead fifteen years. The same sentiments 
inspired him when he made a pilgrimage to the monument of John 
Sebastian Bach, at the Church of St. Thomas, at Leipzig, in company 
with Mendelssohn. With what naive pride he made a note in the 
margin of the MS. score (now faded to yellow) of a Requiem per- 
formed on the jour des morts, 1842, at the Church of St. Charles 
de Vienne: ‘‘ Mendelssohn has done me the great honour of writing 
tome: ‘This piece might be signed Cherubini.’”” What a contrast 
to the cavalier tone with which—I speak for France—the young 
men of to-day affect to treat the vieilles gloires. And what a contrast, 
too, between that carping irreverence of pupil towards master which 
breathes through our schools, and the affectionate veneration 
cherished by this illustrious man for him of whom he spoke during 
the whole of his life as ‘‘ Monsieur Ingres,” just as in his student 
days. 

It was on his return to Paris, at the age of twenty-five, that the 
spiritual crisis took place which threw the young artist into the arms 
of the Church. Overcome by those mystic influences which Rome 
had exercised over his religious mind, he thought he recognised in 
himself an ecclesiastic bent. What attracted him to the priesthood 
was the ré/e of consoler which the practice of confession assigns the 
Catholic priest. To call down Christian peace into a suffering soul, 
to refresh a guilty conscience with the divine pity, seemed to him an 
infinitely beautiful mission. But whilst he studied theology at the 
Ecole des Carmes, he held the post of precentor to the congregation 
of the Missions Etrangéres. The art-instinct awoke and again took 
possession of him before he had taken the decisive step. For some 
time he hesitated between the two vocations—in reality less antago- 
nistic than at first sight appears—which were inspired by the varied 
impulses of his rich nature. Extremely pious though his mother 
was, she had too much sense not to be alarmed at his entering a 
path whence all return is impossible of him, for his ardent tempera- 
ment she knew would render it difficult for him to walk there with- 
out stumbling. She contributed to the decision he took of abandoning 
the cassock, as he had only received some minor orders which were 
not binding. These five years spent at the foot of the altar left no 
trace in the artist when he returned to the world of clerical manners 
either in his body or in his mind. Deeply religious sentiments alone 
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remained, which broadened in contact with life, but yet remained 
essential to him, as well as a biblical and scholastic erudition very 
rare in a layman, and which gave his conversation a piquant flavour. 

Frcm this time forth Gounod’s whole life is in his works. It was 
on the 16th March, 1851, that his first dramatic work Sapho was 
given at the Opera, where he had obtained admittance through 
the influence of a great singer, then in all the éc/at of her European 
reputation, who had perceived the genius of the obscure young 
composer. He had written the chief part for her. She was the 
sister of that Malibran whom he so admired in the unconsciousness 
of his twelve years, and though the work did not succeed as well as 
it deserved in spite of its possessing qualities rare in a débutant, it 
none the less remained dearer to him than those which made his 
reputation. That same year he made his first appearance in England, 
also under the patronage of Madame Viardot, and several of his 
compositions gained a great success, which was consecrated by an 
article in the Atheneum ending with these words: “ We augur a 
career of no ordinary interest for M. Gounod, since, if there be not 
in those works of his a genius at once true and new, we must go to 
school again and learn the vocabularies of art and critic afresh,” 

“True and new ;” it could not be better expressed. Gounod was 
always “ true,”’ and even those who misunderstand his genius, or at 
least who detract from it, have never refused him ihe admirable 
virtue of sincerity. ‘‘ New” he was at the time, and that is doubt- 
less why renown was for a long time denied to his rising star. In 
this revolutionary country of France a throne is sooner upset than 
a formula. It is strange, and certainly flattering, for English 
criticism, that it should, from the outset, have understood so well 
this new artistic form. Already after his Vienna Requiem the 
critic Becker had dwelt upon “ the power of imagination, the 
intense personality of this young man.” Chorley declared in 
London that a new musical era was commencing. ‘“ We are not 
reminded of any other composer, ancient or modern, by form, 
phrase, or chord. The music is not new, if ‘new’ is to mean either 
flimsy or ugly ; the music is not old, if to be ‘old’ is to be harsh 
and formal, to exhibit the hard scaffolding of science, behind which 
no beautiful structure exists.” When contrasted with the malevo- 
lence or the indifference which the French piess generally showed 
for ten years with respect to Gounod, these foreign « preciations 
deserve notice. I must add that public rumour of the day assigned 
this criticism, not to the ordinary critic of the Atheneum, but to 
M. Louis Viardot, the husband of Gounod’s artistic god-mother, a 
clever man of letters and a refined dilettante. 

However that may be, the young composer had his foot in the 
stirrup and could be relied on for courage, energy, and perseverance 
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enough to complete his career successfully. It was indeed a most 
productive career, as might have been expected from an artist who 
was indefatigable in work, and possessed great ease of creation, the 
result of a lively imagination and a sure hand. It can be divined 
by the nature of his music, which bursts forth freely, easily, 
generously, like an abundant and limpid stream. To enumerate 
the compositions that flowed from his fertile pen during forty 
years, would be a catalogue of names; to analyse them would 
be exceeding my functions. I will confine myself to indicating the 
three periods into which this vast and varied work may be logically 
divided. 

Between Sapho and Faust were compositions of the first merit that 
attracted the interest and admiration of the intellectual é/ite, but 
made no bid for popularity. Fuust was the great pitched battle fought 
against the general public, and won, not without a hard struggle, 
thanks to foreign help: for the musical paraphrase of Goethe’s 
poem met with a triumphant reception in Germany, as later, Carmen 
in Italy. And not only does this work mark a considerable step 
in the artistic life of its author, but it effected a total transformation 
in the lyric drama as important at the time as that effected to-day 
by Wagner. French musical art had already been freed by Rossini’s 
“ast manner” from the voluptuous softness in which the beautiful 
but superficial and artificial Italian opera had plunged it, and after 
Guillaume Teil had been violently shaken by Meyerbeer, then, intimi- 
dated by the brutal grandeur of Berlioz, it degenerated into a narrow, 
stiff formalism which was invented by Méhul and Boieldien, aggra- 
vated by Hérold and Victor Massé, overwhelmed by the heaviness 
of Halévy, vulgarised by Adolphe Adam, weakened by Auber, and 
which Félicien David alone had, with insufficient powers, attempted 
to release from its languid condition. Then came Gounod, who had 
taken for his motto St. Bernard’s “ardere et Jucere.”’ He warmed 
with his flaming enthusiasm that academic art whose pulse had 
ceased to beat. All the qualities scattered over his work—distinc- 
tion, subtlety, elegance, charm, variety, tact, taste, ingeniousness, 
elevation of ideas, just sense of proportions and shades, balance 
between tragedy and symphony, in a word, warmth of sentiment 
and eloquence of expression—all are synthesized in Faust. I 
do not mean that all its parts are of equal value, nor that certain 
parts of his other works may not be judged superior to the best 
even of Juust. But, such as it is, the score of Faust constitutes 
an ensembie in perfect harmony with the esthetic law so well formu- 
lated by St. Augustine, and which Gounod often uscd to repeat: 
“ Unity is the essential condition of all beauty.” 

A second period of almost equal duration, and not less fertile, 
extends from Jvust to Roméo ct Juliette, which marks the summum of 
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the master’s career. This time the triumph was immediate and 
absolute. On that unforgettable evening of the 27th April, 1867, an 
incident occurred without precedent in the annals of the theatre. 
The duo de ?’alouctte was not merely encored, but interrupted by the 
acclamation of the audience who were unable to contain themselves 
any longer, and which burst forth at the moment when, as M. Jules 
Barbier, the author of the libretto, picturesquely told me, Mme. 
Carvalho was passing from one of the arms of the tenor Michot into 
the other. They were unable to continue, and had to begin the 
whole song again. 

Can an artist hope to maintain so high a level of effort? Gounod 
did not think so, for it was at this time that, without yet relinquish- 
ing the drama of passion—the last of which, the Zribut ae Zamara, 
was represented unsuccessfully in 1882—he conceived the idea 
of religious dramas. Not that he had ever given up the sacred 
music with which he had made his début, and with which he finished. 
But he only composed masses for orchestra, the little oratorio, Tobie, 
some hymns, and some motets as a relief from his dramatic com- 
positions. In the winter following Roméo, he passed several months 
at Rome with his old friend of the Villa Medicis, the painter Hébert, 
who had become its director, and there, under the influence of that 
mystic atmosphere which had so powerfully fascinated him when an 
unknown youth, as a mature man with a reputation he took from 
the Scriptures the subject of the Rédemption, the poem of which he 
wrote, and some of the movements. Twelve years elapsed before he 
entered the third phase of his career. 


Ill, 


This last is not the least beautiful phase of it. I do not mean in 
what concerns his genius, which I leave to its own light by which 
it is sufficiently illuminated, so much as from the spiritual point of 
view. He was now safe from the storms of passion, and had arrived 
in full possession of the virility of his mind and the youth of his 
heart at the age of calm meditation, and the serenity of a Christian 
added to that of a philosopher: he had entered alive into immor- 
tality, resting in the love of his intimates and the radiation of a 
glory by which he never allowed himself to be dazzled: he became a 
typical sage of old, seated beneath the shade of vine and fig-tree 
planted with his own hands. But he did not renounce life. The 
chagrin of his declining years—supported with a calmness which 
made a sorrow rather than a bitterness of it—was the gradual weaken- 
ing of his creative power, which however did not weaken the intensity 
of his sensations and the vivacity of his conceptions. To this dis- 
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placement of equilibrium between the moral and the physical he 
would have preferred death. But the art was not dead during those 
last years so dear to those who loved him, and, moreover, the man 
remained, the man in full possession of himself, and that man was 
worth the artist. 

Let others judge Gounod the musician: he belongs to all. Let those 
who knew his moral being say what he was. Gounod had his faults, 
being only mortal; but they passed without leaving a shadow on his 
soul, which was bright and generous as the sun. He had within him 
an universal love, the indescribable serenity of strength, the im- 
perishable youth of great hearts. His sincerity was manifest and pure 
as gold. His charm and seduction were irresistible. He had a broad 
understanding and a sparkling wit. He was full of affectionate 
good-nature and familiar graciousness, delicate politeness, caressing 
affability, wide benevolence and kind indulgence. Who of those who 
knew him well will ever forget him as an incomparable talker over- 
flowing with spiritual abundance and fervid eloquence ? What an 
inexhaustible attraction there was in those philosophic discourses in 
which he delighted, based upon strange commentaries of the Holy 
Scriptures and the Fathers! No more than he had abandoned the 
beliefs of his youth had he forgotten the teachings of the great 
ecclesiastical school of the Carmelites, and he would not have found 
more difficulty in writing a volume of exegesis than an opera. But 
upon his theological studies he had built a religion more philosophic 
than dogmatic, free from symbols and ceremonies. It was not from 
a desire of speaking that he indulged in these discourses: it sprang 
from the desire of convincing you of the harmony between reason 
and faith. And his arguing was so ingenious, his erudition so vast, 
his warmth so persuasive, that, so long as you were under the fascina- 
tion of his words, it seemed impossible to doubt. 

It was this broad, reasoned esotericism which the carpings of the 
envious, the silliness of the ignorant, the cheap disdain of vulgar 
souls for what they could not understand, transformed into the 
absurd legend of a bigot entering the confessionai after a rehearsal, 
of a fanatic prostrating himself on the flags in a mystic ecstasy 
after having written a page of the most sensual love. And in the 
France of to-day, where many persons think it in good taste to sneer 
at all strong conviction, especially religious conviction, this was cited 
as proof of his being half mad. “‘Why beslaver me?” said the 
glow-worm to the frog. ‘I have not done you any harm.” “You 
shine,” was the reply. 

I was speaking of reason. In no one did I ever find it clearer 
and more concentrated than in this vibrant and sensitive being, who 
was at times carried away by his feelings, but who stopped at the 
point at which loss of self-control would have commenced. Did he 
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not say: “Every work of art must blossom forth beneath the per- 
sonal light of sensibility, to be consummated in the impersonal light 
of reason?” And likewise: “In art the real by itself is the servility 
of a copy, but the ideal by itself is the aberration of a chimera.” A 
volume might be filled with his apergus, which were so profound, so 
subtle, so ingenious, and expressed in such graphic and precise terms, 
on art questions, which he treated from the standpoint of beauty 
alone without prejudice of system or school, and in general on the 
whole range of ideas, none of which were strange to him. He has 
sometimes been taxed with affectation in his discourses and in his 
writings. That is because allowances are not made for the meta- 
phorical and lyrical form in which, through the rich excess of his 
imagination, he was wont to clothe his thought. But with him, 
naturalness, simplicity, and clearness quickly claimed their rights, 
and at bottom he was so absolutely “genuine,” that these nuances 
only served to brighten his language and vary it with the added 
charm of a grain of subtlety. 

In fact, among the few things that annoyed him were those 
ludicrous formule of philosophy and psychology, with which certain 
small sects of the modern French school attempt to deluge musical 
art. Benevolent and paternal as he was to the young men, careful 
as he was to respect their independence and originality, he never 
ceased putting them on guard against this danger. Another 
eccentricity of the day which troubled him was the morbid pessimism 
of our sombre, troubled, anemic, neuropathic generation, which is 
unsound when sincere, sinful when affected. As for the pernicious 
blague which has penetrated Parisian society from top to bottom, 
he was horrified at it, in its origin as in its form. His language, 
which was very free but full of tact, his manners, whose familiarity 
and ease did not exclude the perfect distinction of a delicate organiza- 
tion—he was patrician to the tips of his fingers—were a constant 
protest against the strange ways of speaking habitual in the best 
society. Not that he disliked fooling or bantering or joking even in 
the French style ; but he never passed the bounds of good taste, and 
he always remembered what we too often forget nowadays that 
laughing at everything means debasing and destroying everything. 
It did not prevent him, however, from wielding irony in a very plea- 
sant way, but it was irony clothed in a smile—the skin was only 
grazed and not bruised. 

Must his memory be defended against the reproach of self-infatua- 
tion? It would be an insult if I had not seen the charge in print 
lately. The only answer to be made to it is, that it can only emanate 
from a person who did not know or did not understand him. Neither 
honour, nor respect, nor fortune, nor glory changed the simplicity 
of his frank and lovable character. Can more be expected? Must 
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a great man entirely ignore himself? He loved to be praised, no 
doubt—-so do others who have less right to it. But he loved espe- 
cially to be loved. He hated commonplace compliment, and despised 
flatterers. Granted that he was ready to talk about himself; but 
with what attentive interest, with what tender kindness he would 
also speak to you about yourself! And what could be more interest- 
ing than to hear him recall the memories of his long and brilliant 
career or reveal the secret of his thought and the spirit of his work ? 
But never did an arrogant word or movement escape him, and if he 
did justice to the children of his genius, it was because he could not 
contradict every one’s opinion. Moreover, the consciousness of his 
own worth did not blind him to that of others. What is the 
modesty of a great man but that? Self-infatuation, like affectation, 
belongs to the weak and the young. Age and talent diminish arro- 
gance, giving place to legitimate self-respect. 

But why dwell upon the past? We have now to mourn our 
loss, for he has entered into the bosom of the infinite intelligence, 
of the absolute beauty, of the eternal light. Such was his concep- 
tion of the future life: that was his constant hope, his cherished and 
infrangible belief. ‘In the order of time,” he said, “life precedes 
death, but in the order of eternity death precedes life. Life is that 
which dies every day, and death is the end of it—death which is 
the birth of that which dies not again forever.’ That was the idea 
which inspired Mors et Vita, commencing with a Requiem and 
finishing with the vision of the Apocalypse: Celum novum, nova 
terra. He was ready for his earthly end, he awaited it with calm 
brow and heart at peace. Even as life smiled on him, so did he 
smile on death. 

Marte ANNE DE Bovet. 


Il. 


Ir is impossible to judge the work of an artist without first 
carefully inquiring what was the ideal, what were the tendencies, 
and what was the spiritual condition of the generation immediately 
preceding that of the artist in question ? 

The brain of a composer is a sort of sponge that absorbs every day 
the multiple impressions of life, preserves them a longer or shorter 
period, and then, one day, reproduces them either spontaneously or 
under the influence of the will, with a relish, an intensity, a colour- 
ing, more or less powerful, and more or less personal. 
Such is the phenomenon which is called “creation.” 
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Indeed, spontaneous generation. does not exist in this order of 
things; the idea which seems to us newest always proceeds from 
another idea. “On est toujours le fils de quelqu’un,” affirmed 
Beaumarchais a hundred years ago, and nothing since then has 
proved the contrary. 

At the time at which Gounod was born musically-speaking, that 
is to say, about 1836, when he was eighteen years old, symphonic 
music did not exist in France; six or seven years had scarcely passed 
since the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire gave periodic recitals 
in their small-proportioned hall, which was closed to the general 
public, and hardly allowed of one thousand subscribers listening 
to the chefs-d’auvre of the masters. 

The musicians of the day were Rossini, who had produced 
Guillaume Tell in 1829; Hérold, Le Pré-aux-Clercs in 1832; Halévy, 
La Juive in 1835; Meyerbeer, Les Huguenots in 1836; Auber, who 
since 1820 had furnished the Opéra-Comique with a new work every 
year. Not one of these composers was a symphonist in the true 
sense of the word. 

And Mozart? you will say. It is true, Don Giovanni was admired. 
It was Don Giovanni, too, that decided the career of Gounod, who was 
fond of relating how he was captivated by it the first time he heard 
it at the Théatre Italien. He was then only fourteen years old, and 
the memory of that evening remained through his whole life. 

Yes, certainly, Mozart was known at Paris, but scarcely in any 
other capacity than as a musician for the theatre. 

A symphonist is one who takes a theme of four notes and out of 
them constructs a long piece of music; for example, Beethoven and 
the allegro of the symphony in C Minor. Everything not directly 
derived from the initial theme, everything foreign to the theme, or 
to the philosophic idea contained in the theme, is severely proscribed. 
A long piece of music requires an architecture that obeys the same 
laws of number as the facade of a palace with its centre and its 
wings; the same perfect symmetry belongs to both. An admirable 
symphony may be written that evokes no precise idea, that has no 
literary meaning. The talent of the symphonist consists in the 
development of the pure musical idea. 

On the stage, it is quite the reverse ; there are no more develop- 
ments, no more deductions, no more thematic unity; the aim is to 
fit the words precisely, to clothe as clearly as possible the text of 
the poet, and to interpret as energetically as possible the movement 
of the scene. Let us say at once it is subjective art. Though we may 
cull from the immense collection of operas two or three scenes like 
the finale of Don Juan, the Bénédiction des Poignards, the Chevauchée 
des Walkyries, where the music seems to move freely, whilst ex- 
pressing the dramatic situation with rare intensity, these two or 
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three scenes are the exception. On the stage architectural pro- 
portions count for very little, and the great symphonic law of number 
remains a dead letter. Everyone knows that omissions and additions 
are made in the course of the rehearsal of a dramatic work without 
the least injury to the whole. Sometimes even whole scenes dis- 
appear, yet the balance is not in the least affected, and the listener 
suspects nothing. 

The French of 1836—1840 admired Lulli, Gluck, Mozart, Grétry, 
Méhul, Rossini, Auber, Meyerbeer, Hérold, Halévy; they were 
passionately enthusiastic for those born singers, Lablache, Nourrit, 
Levasseur, Rubini, Tamburini, Duprez ; for Malibran, Stolz, Falcon, 
Damoreau, &c. Music interested them through the medium of the 
interpreter. It was scarcely understood at all except at the Opéra, 
the Opéra-Comique, and the Théatre-Italien. Imagine a man at 
that time being seized with a mad love for a different form of art! 
Imagine him resisting the current of the day, and quietly com- 
posing symphonies without the least hope of hearing his compositions 
played ! 

In 1839 Gounod won the grand prize for composition and went 
to Rome. There, for the first time, he heard Palestrina; there, 
too, a happy chance revealed Beethoven to him. Fanny Mendelssohn 
has preserved in her letters to her brother the memory of those 
meetings at the Villa Médicis, during which the young Gounod 
expressed in passionate apostrophes the enthusiasm with which he 
was filled on hearing the last sonatas (then quite new to him) of the 
master of Bonn. 

After Gounod left Rome he travelled through Germany. At 
Vienna, about 1843, he composed a mass without accompaniment : 
the great shade of Palestrina haunted him ; the critics pointed it out. 
At Leipzig he presented himself to Mendelssohn: “Is it not 
about you, sir, that my sister has so often talked in her letters ?”’ 
“Yes, Maitre! I owe her much. She taught me to understand 
Beethoven, and procured me the great honour of being received to- 
day by Mendelssohn !” 

The author of Paulus and ‘Elie received his future confrére with 
much courtesy and welcomed him to his house. Fanny Mendelssohn 
had revealed Beethoven’s genius to the young student. Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy revealed to him the work of Bach. 

Gounod often told me of that unforgettable evening in the church 
of St. Thomas, at Leipzig, where stands the old organ of John Sebas- 
tian Bach. The church was empty. ‘Stop down there,” said 
Mendelssohn, who went up to the gallery and began to improvise on 
the choral—* Durch Adams Fall.” Every one knows what an 
improviser he was, and that evening, whether it was owing to the 
fascination of the theme or the desire to captivate his single 
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listener, he surpassed himself. For two hours the instrument 
vibrated as if it recognised the powerful hand of old, as if it 
recalled the harmonies of the Titan of music. ‘ Great shivers ran 
along my spine,” said Gounod, when calling to mind that unparalleled 
experience, “and every time I think of it I seem to feel those 
shivers again ! ” 

Indeed, a pupil of Halévy, on being suddenly introduced by Men- 
delssohn to John Sebastian Bach, was bound to get a good shock— 
especially a pupil like Gounod, whose analytic and admirative 
faculties were developed to the highest pitch. 

He was a good listener, and enjoyed a good memory. The im- 
pression produced by Palestrina was never effaced. ‘I wish,” he 
said to us, “to build myself a cell of perfect harmony, and live there 
for the rest of my days.” One of his great joys was to have the 
chorals of Bach played to him. ‘“ C'est de la moéile de lion,” he would 
cry, raising his arms to heaven. At the Institut, when he passed 
before Beethoven’s bust, he never missed marking with his finger 
on the marble the time of the four initial quavers of the Symphony 
in C minor: then bowing very low he saluted. 

But though he admired and was thoroughly versed in Palestrina, 
Bach and Beethoven, his trve master, his ancestor, his counsellor, 
his ideal, his god, was he who had caused his first heart-beatings when 
he was fourteen—the immortal author of Don Giovanni. It was 
from him that Gounod had received the coup de foudre, and to this 
passion of his early boyhood he remained loyal all his life. 

When I said just now that the theatrical was a subjective art, 
I did not mean that it was an inferior art. In classifying the 
masterpieces of the human mind, no one would ever place Don Juan 
in the second rank. And does not the musician who signed his 
name to Sapho, Polyeucte, Faust, and Roméo, belong to the “ family 
of the great,” as M. Ingres said ? 

We do not doubt it for one moment. He was one of the greatest 
dramatic musicians of the age, the greatest that our country has 
produced. 

His literary education—he knew his classics by heart ; the open- 
ness of his mind to all influences—he could talk sensibly on any 
subject ; his lack of nervousness, uncommon among artists—all these 
qualities drew him towards a special ideal of art, an astounding com- 
bination of cloudy lyrism and frank clearness, of sensuality and 
mysticism, of naive faith and spiritual irony. That ideal could 
only be realised on the stage. Gounod needed a text to interpret, 
human sentiments to express. In fine, the word was necessary 
to him. And in that art which consists in making verses of a poet 
sing, he has no superior. 

To-day, the musician who repeats the words of his text, who is bad 
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at manipulating long and short syllables, and does not respect the 
cesura, is doomed to failure. The time of the Italian /e/icitd has 
passed ; music and poetry tend every day to draw nearer each other, 
to live together in perfect harmony, each engaged in praising the 
other, as in a well-conducted household. 

To Gounod we owe this progress of to-day. He spoke so well, he 
articulated so clearly, he sang in accents so true and so just ! 

It was said at his funeral that the accents he put into the mouths 
of Faust, Marguerite, Juliette, Roméo, are definitive for all those who 
seek in music the echo of their feeling. The vast majority of the 
audience remain almost insensible to the dramatic truth of the lyric 
drama. Provided the music accompanying the action fascinates, 
they ask no more. The fate of Gounod’s operas is partly explained 
by that. No music is more seductive. The melodious caresses which 
the master poured forth in profusion throughout his work express so 
marvellously the sentiments which, for the greater number, accom- 
pany the idea of passion, that these melodies in passing through 
many mouths have become the language of passion itself... . At 
certain moments all young girls are more or less Juliettes, and all 
young men Roméos. 

A further explanation of the success of Gounod’s operas is to be 
found in the technical purity and clearness of his orchestration. 
With him, as with Mozart, there is nothing useless, nothing that 
does not harmonize with the expression of the whole: one desires not 
a note more, not a detail less. There is never meagreness, and never 
excessive sound; one has only to listen and admire without reserve. 
And all this technique, so far as the interpreters of his music are 
concerned, lies within the limits of easy execution. 

The “ masters ” alone write like that. 

Cu. M. Winor. 
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CLOTHING AS A PROTECTION AGAINST COLD. 


Foop and raiment are primary necessaries of life, and the mutual 
relation between these requisites is so close that a deficiency of one 
may to some extent be compensated by a full supply of the other. 
When both are decidedly defective in quantity, marked symptoms 
soon become developed; exposure to cold intensifies the results of 
insufficiency of food. On the other hand, the effects of chronic 
starvation are mitigated and warded off for a time by the application 
of heat. The machinery of the human body must be kept at a 
certain temperature, the maintenance of which is provided for by 
the combustion of the materials of food. Clothing prevents the too 
rapid escape of the heat thus generated. If good cookery be the 
most important of arts, the second place may be fairly assigned to 
proper forms and methods of dress. I propose to submit a few con- 
siderations on clothing as a means of keeping the body warm, that 
is, of preventing undue loss of heat at times when the external 
temperature is far below that of the body. 

Owing to the common use nowadays of the clinical thermometer, 
most persons are aware that the normal temperature of the human 
body is about 98°6° Fahr, It is, however, subject to important daily 
fluctuations, which have to be considered in estimating any decided 
alterations. It is sufficient here to notice that the human tempera- 
ture falls to its lowest about one or two o’clock a.m., while the 
maximum daily temperature occurs some time in the afternoon. 
These variations are influenced by food ; but as they occur in fasting 
persons, they are not altogether dependent upon the supply of 
nourishment. Exercise has a decided effect in raising the tempera- 
ture, a fact of which every one is conscious. The application of cold, 
as by a cold bath, lowers the temperature of the skin, but raises 
temporarily that of the internal organs, as it causes an increased 
volume of blood to be forced into them. In hot countries, the bodily 
temperature is raised, at all events in newcomers. 

Perhaps the most wonderful phenomenon connected with the 
bodily temperature is the preservation of its general level under all 
external circumstances of heat and cold. This power seems to exist 
in man in a higher amount than in most other animals, since he can 
not only support but enjoy life under extremes which would be fatal 
tomany. The accounts of degrees of cold frequently sustained by 
Arctic voyagers are almost incredible. We read of temperatures 
80°, 90° and even 102° below the freezing-point. On the other 
hand, in the tropics the temperature often rises through a large 
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portion of the year to 110° or even higher, and we know that work- 
men can remain in furnaces at a temperature of 300° or more with- 
out inconvenience. In all these cases the air must be dry and still ; 
similar extremes of heat or of cold accompanied by moisture would 
prove intolerable. 

This power of spontaneous regulation of the temperature resides 
in a mechanism whereby more or less blood is sent to the skin asa 
result of relaxation or of contraction of its blood-vessels. When the 
skin is heated its vessels relax and contain a surplus of blood, which, 
if exposed to ordinary external influences, rapidly becomes cooler. 
Heat is lost in three ways, viz., by radiation, conduction, and 
evaporation, the amounts given off by these means varying accord- 
ing to circumstances. It is estimated that about 70 per cent. of the 
whole amount of the animal heat passes off through the integument. 
If the skin be freely exposed to cool air, much heat is lost by radia- 
tion ; if the air be dry and in motion, a still larger quantity of heat 
becomes latent by the evaporation of the water excreted by the 
sweat-glands. Thus it is that, under normal conditions, a rise in 
the bodily temperature causes a flow of blood to the skin, followed 
by cooling. A man warmed by exercise, and exposed to a current 
of air, rapidly becomes chilled and perhaps catches cold. Lowering 
of the temperature, on the other hand, diminishes the quantity of 
blood in the skin, so that radiation and conduction of heat from the 
surface are reduced toa minimum. Evaporation and radiation from 
the internal surface of the lungs constitute another means whereby 
heat is lost; but for our present purpese it is unnecessary to do 
more than notice the fact. 

The main use of clothing is to protect the body generally and to 
maintain it at an equable and proper temperature. Civilised man, 
who is compelled to wear artificial clothing, is so far less favourably 
situated than the lower animals, who are provided with sufficient 
natural covering. This drawback is, however, more than/counter- 
balanced by the opportunities which clothing affords of rendering 
the wearer comparatively independent of external circumstances of 
climate. 

The materials used for clothing are derived mainly from the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, ‘It is only necessary to mention 
the most important, and to refer to their properties. 

From the animal kingdom we get wool, silk, furs, skins, leather, 
and feathers. The vegetable kingdom supplies us with cotton, flax, 
and their derivatives, and likewise with hemp, jute, indiarubber, 
guttapercha, &e. Wool is by far the most important article of 
clothing ; it is a modification of hair and is furnished by the sheep, 
goat, camel, and other animals; wool consists of round fibres, made 
up of a number of little cornets which have become united. Under 
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the microscope the surface of the fibres is seen to present imbricated 
scales, which all take one direction. These scales cause woollen 
fibres to adhere tightly together and make it difficult to unravel 
woollen cloths. Under the influence of moisture and pressure the 
interlacement becomes very close and firm, owing to the interlocking 
of the scales, The finest wools have the most numerous and pointed 
serrations ; as many as 2,800 per inch have been counted in specimens 
of the finest Saxony wool. In old and worn wool these scales 
become indistinct, and are more or less obliterated. Besides forming 
cloth of various kinds, wool is made up into flannel, blankets, kersey- 
mere, &c. Alpaca is the fleece of a genus of animals inhabiting 
South America; mohair is obtained from a particular kind of goat. 

Shoddy is a modification of wool; its manufacture has developed 
into a large industry. It is made from old woollen cloth and woollen 
goods of all kinds; even old stockings, no longer worth darning, are 
convertible into shoddy. Having fulfilled their course, during which 
each article has perhaps clothed many different individuals, woollen 
materials of all kinds find their way to the shoddy-mill, in which 
they are torn asunder. After undergoing various processes of 
cleansing, the fibres are re-spun and re-woven with a certain admix- 
ture of fresh wool. If the original fabrics have been of good quality, 
the cloth containing the shoddy will present a very respectable 
appearance, but the wearing properties will be more or less impaired. 
The jagged serrations will have been worn away, and the fibres no 
longer cling to each other with the same degree of tenacity. After 
the shoddy-making process has been repeated several times the fibres 
split up and become quite smooth. 

Shoddy is now absolutely necessary for the clothing of mankind. 
If its manufacture were to cease at least half our population would 
be deprived of woollen clothing. Even the best cloth may contain 
an appreciable amount of shoddy; the cheaper kinds may be almost 
entirely composed of it. Its presence is difficult to detect; the 
resisting power of cloth is the best means of determining whether 
shoddy has been mixed with new wool. Cloth ought to bear a certain 
weight before tearing, and at the Government Clothing establish- 
ments a machine is used by which the force required can be measured. 
Cloth containing shoddy is not only weaker and less resistent, but it 
is a less efficient protector against cold. 

Silk is yielded by the silkworm, and consists of very fine tenacious 
filaments. It is the strongest of all textile materials, but unfortu- 
nately is capable of blending with many chemical substances in such 
proportions as to produce articles which may contain as little as ten 
per cent. of true silk. Several salts of iron and tin, tannin, sumach, 
gambier, and other substances are capable of converting silk into 
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expanded fibres, consisting of a conglomeration of more or less of 
these materials. 

Fur has been used as an article of clothing from the earliest 
times. In Arctic countries it is, of course, indispensable. The 
combination of leather and hair is specially adapted to protect the 
body from wind and cold. Felt is made from the hair removed from 
the leather. The compactness and cohesiveness of felt are mainly 
due to the serrations already described as typical of hair. 

Materials for clothing derived from the vegetable kingdom require 
only a short notice in this article. Of these cotton is the most 
important; it consists of minute, exceedingly hard fibres, which 
absorb water slowly and scantily, and conduct heat much more 
rapidly than wool. As an article of clothing, linen closely re- 
sembles cotton, but it is a better conductor of heat and absorbs water 
more freely. 

The question as to the best material for clothing cannot be 
answered offhand or in a few words. It has been urged that the 
“natural clothing” of animals is the “natural” and only proper 
clothing for the first of all animals—man. Dr. Poore thinks that 
an assertion of this kind is “in some degree similar to the old dogma 
that animal heat was different from other kinds of heat; a plausible 
theory, which the hatching of eggs in incubators by means of artifi- 
cial heat has done much to explode.” 

The fact, however, remains that for certain purposes woollen 
clothing, furs, and skins cannot be replaced by any other materials. 
Experience teaches us that such is the case, and an explanation is 
not far to seek. In common language, certain fabrics are described 
as “warm,” while others are classified as “ cool.”’ It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that neither warmth nor coldness is a property of the 
materials themselves. Some feel warm because they prevent the 
escape of the natural heat of the body—that is, they are bad con- 
ductors of heat; others feel cold, because they permit the bodily 
heat readily to pass off, and the cooler temperature of the air is no 
longer antagonised in the same degree. The source of the warmth 
is within the body, in like manner as the heat of a furnace is derived 
from the materials in process of combustion within it. 

Now, wool is a bad conductor of heat, and it owes much of its 
power in this respect to the amount of air entangled in the meshes 
formed by its fibres. The conducting power of linen and cotton is 
nearly twice that of wool. There is much probability in Dr. Poore’s 
view that the power of different clothing materials in keeping the 
body warm depends more upon the amount of air entangled than 
upon the substances used in the construction of the fabric. Different 
materials are habitually woven in different ways, and “ the fact that 
one material is warmer than another is often due to the fact that it 
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lends itself by its nature to a particular mode of manufacture. 
Woollen materials are always more porous than linen fabrics, and it 
is mainly owing to this fact that the one is warmer than the other.” 
Air, in common with gaseous bodies in general, is an extremely bad 
conductor of heat; but this property cannot be easily demonstrated, 
owing to the extreme mobility of particles of air. IPf such motion 
be hindered or retarded, the conductivity of air becomes very small. 
We make use of this property of air in various ways. If we wish to 
keep a liquid warm, it is placed in a vessel and surrounded by 
shavings, straw, and the like, which entangle large volumes of air 
in their meshes. A more obvious illustration is afforded by double 
windows, which are often used in cold climates to keep rooms warm. 
The effect is really due to the non-conducting layer of air interposed 
between them. It is for the same reason that two shirts are warmer 
than one of the same material, but of double the thickness. The 
Chinese and Japanese adopt the plan of wearing many layers of 
clothing, each layer being formed almost exactly like its fellow; by 
diminishing or increasing the number of layers the wearers protect 
themselves against the vicissitudes of climate. 

When the air is in active motion as well as cold the necessity for 
non-conducting coverings is still more obvious. Wind carries off 
the layers of air in contact with the body, replaces them by colder 
air and promotes evaporation whereby the temperature is lowered to 
an almost indefinite extent. Every one knows the sensation caused 
by wind blowing on damp clothes or on the wet skin, and the intense 
cold thus experienced. To obviate this effect the wind must be pre- 
vented from reaching the surface of the body, and for this purpose 
skins and furs are the must efficient coverings. These constitute 
extremely warm clothing, and cannot be dispensed with in many 
parts of the world. It is perhaps well to repeat that these articles 
possess no warmth in themselves. When worn they prevent the 
natural heat of the body from being rapidly dissipated and neutra- 
lised by the external cold air. Next to these come thick, coarse, 
woollen fabrics which entangle and retain large volumes of air. 
These are especially suitable whenever great fluctuations of tempera- 
ture have to be encountered. 

Besides the properties already mentioned, there is another pecu- 
liarity connected with wool which enhances its value as an article of 
clothing, viz., its power of absorbing water, which penetrates into the 
fibres themselves and causes them to swell, and also occupies the 
spaces between them. This property is a very important one as 
regards health. The normal skin gives off nearly a pint of water, in 
the form of perspiration, during twenty-four hours, and this fluid 
disappears by evaporation. The passage of liquid into vapour causes 
heat to become latent, and the bodily temperature is thus lowered, as 
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may be clearly observed some little time after exertion. If dry 
woollen clothing be put on immediately after exercise, the vapour 
from the surface of the body is condensed in and upon the wool, and 
the heat which had become latent in the process of evaporation is 
again given off. Flannel clothes, therefore, put on during perspira- 
tion always feel warm, whereas cotton and linen articles allow the 
perspiration to pass through them, so that the evaporation and cool- 
ing processes are unchecked. There is, therefore, an obvious reason 
for selecting flannel clothing for wearing after active exertion. An 
individual who is perspiring freely is far less likely to take cold when 
clad in flannel than when clad in linen or cotton. Dr. Poore thinks 
that cotton might be made to acquire properties similar to those of 
wool by adopting a looser method of weaving the material. If linen 
or cotton be woven “in a loose porous fashion, these fabrics then 
become, as heat-retainers, scarcely inferior to wool.” 

Woollen fabrics cause a sensation of warmth in virtue of another 
peculiarity which they possess. They often present a rough surface, 
which, coming into contact with the skin, causes friction and there- 
fore more or less warmth. The irritation thus produced is intolerable 
to some persons, but if it can be borne with for a short time the skin 
often gets accustomed to the sensation. 

The colour of the materials has some influence on the warmth of 
clothing. Black and blue absorb heat freely from without, but white 
and light shades of yellow, &c., are far less absorbent. This difference 
can be demonstrated by experiment; the same material, when dyed 
with different colours, will absorb different amounts of heat. In hot 
countries white coverings are universally worn, and sailors and others 
wear white clothing in hot weather. With regard, however, to heat 
given off from the body, the colour of the materials used as clothing 
makes little if any difference. Red flannel is popularly supposed to 
be warm, though it is no better in this respect than similar materials 
of equal substance, but white or grey in colour. Dark clothing is 
best for cold weather, because it more freely absorbs any heat that is 
obtainable. 

Waterproof clothing is very valuable under certain conditions, It 
protects against cold, rain and wind; but it is an exceedingly hot 
dress, for it prevents evaporation and condenses and retains the 
perspiration. Save for very short periods, it should never be worn 
by persons taking active exercise. For those, however, who are not 
exercising their limbs to any great extent, but are exposed to wet 
and cold, waterproof materials are an excellent protection. Woollen 
should be worn underneath in order to absorb perspiration, and the 
waterproof should be taken off as soon as the necessity for it has 
passed away. Ventilating waterproofs are sometimes offered; but a 
real combination of this kind is an impossibility. If a garment let 
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out air and perspiration, it will let in wind and wet. If thoroughly 
waterproof, it will not admit of any true ventilation. 

With regard to woollen clothing as a protection against wet, it 
must be remembered that fabrics of this kind, especially if loosely 
woven, absorb an enormous amount of water. A man clad in thick 
woollen clothes, and walking in rain for some hours without other 
protection, is conscious of great weight and inconvenience. Under 
similar conditions cotton and linen garments are speedily saturated, 
and the wearer soon becomes chilled. 

Garments made of pure silk are exceedingly comfortable, but 
very expensive. Thin silk, worn under flannel, adds greatly to the 
protection afforded by the latter against chills, and likewise prevents 
the unpleasant sensation of friction. Thin flannel socks, worn under 
merino or woollen ones, form a good remedy for cold feet. 

The principal conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing para- 
graphs may be thus briefly stated :— 

(1.) As a protection against cold, woollen garments of equal thick- 
nesses are much superior to either linen or cotton, and should always 
be worn for underclothing. Furs and leather are serviceable against 
great cold, and especially against severe wind. Waterproof clothing 
should be reserved for very wet weather, and generally for persons 
who are not taking exercise when exposed to it. 

(2.) The value of several layers of clothing as compared with a 
single warm garment should be born in mind. An extra layer even 
of thin material next the skin is often very valuable. 

(3.) As a protector against cold, a garment should not fit closely 
to the body, but should be comparatively loose and easy, so that a 
layer of air is interposed between it and the skin. A loosely woven 
material is warmer than one of an opposite character. 

(4.) For wearing at night, woollen clothing is not generally 
desirable; cotton or linen is far better. The blankets constitute 
the woollen covering, and ought to protect the body sufficiently. 

(5.) Lastly, it must always be remembered that the source of heat 
is within the body itself, and not in the clothes. Proper food coupled 
with a due amount of exercise will produce heat; the function of 
clothing is to retain the heat thus generated. 

Rosson Roose. 
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THE continents and islands of the world are growing tame and 
vulgarised. Already at the bidding of the old civilisation they have 
surrendered very nearly all their secrets and mysteries, and many of 
their idosyncrasies. He who willmay now go by train to Jerusalem 
or Samarkand. In Japan they brew excellent bottled beer and 
manufacture matches that strike only on the box. Both are exported 
to India. A telegraph wire is being laid almost through the village 
in which Livingstone died; the Sandwich Islands have experienced 
a coup d’état of the most enlightened and least bloody European 
type; Niukalofa, the capital of the Tonga-Tabu Islands, has a daily 
postal delivery; Delhi enjoys a telephone system; China buys her 
field-guns at Essen; the faithful Moslem from the farthest east 
makes the greater part of his pilgrimage to Mecca by steamboat ; 
and the bicycle has crossed Asia. 

Nor are there in these continents and islands many corners which 
European and American diplomacy can still regard as no-man’s 
land. Progress has occupied, as well as overcome, almost every one 
of them, and we are rapidly nearing the moment when an attempt 
on the part of any government to make the smallest further anuexa- 
tion will excite throughout civilisation a commotion scarcely less 
dangerous than would be excited to-day by a French occupation of 
Antwerp or an Italian seizure of Nice. The various continents and 
islands are, in fact, quickly settling down into order, and the dis- 
coverers, the adventurers, and the chartered companies will soon find 
no more savage worlds to conquer on shore. But the sea remains. 

Twenty years, or a little more, may perhaps, elapse ere the last 
scrap of Africa and the last Pacific islet shall be snatched from their 
aboriginal owners and formally added to the possessions of an older 
power. Thenceforward those who hunger for empire will be stinted 
of their ordinary food. No doubt they will continue to be as hungry 
as of yore, but they will have to starve, unless they either satisfy 
themselves with the accustomed pabulum at the risk of provoking a 
great war, or find some other and still plentiful diet which, in 
default of land, will content their appetites. 

For thousands of years the struggle has been for earth. When 
the ownership of the whole of the earth shall have been determined, 
will there not arise an equally keen and persistent rivalry for the 
mastery of the sea ? 

I venture to think that there will, firstly, because humanity will 
continue to be acquisitive; and, secondly, because we are already 
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beginning to learn that the empire of the ocean, or of particular 
parts of it, may be, from the military and commercial points of view, 
no less desirable than the empire of the solid land. 

Some vague suspicion of the value of the ocean to him who might 
be wise and strong enough to take advantage of it may perhaps have 
flitted through the brains of those rulers of England who from early 
times exacted in the Narrow Seas the Honour of the Flag. But they 
obliged Frenchmen, Netherlanders, and Spaniards to strike their 
topsails, not so much because there was any clear and definite impres- 
sion abroad that the dominion of the sea was a strategical and com- 
mercial benefit, as because the British race, in those days especially, 
despised foreigners and loved nothing better than to humiliate them, 
and because the Howards, the Drakes, the Blakes, the Monks, and 
the Ruperts were truculent dogs who found pleasure in flying at all 
who approached them. It was a question rather of national pride 
than of studied policy. And so little was the claim to the Honour 
of the Flag regarded as being of serious importance, that in the very 
days when England was strongest on the sea and could most easily 
enforce it, she began gradually to cease to press it. 

In the last century, and during the whole period of the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars, every Englishman recognised in a 
general way that a great and efficient navy was necessary, indirectly 
for the protection of his shores, and directly for the winning of 
battles, the destruction of the enemy’s commerce, and the accumula- 
tion of prize-money; but no one in Europe seems to have then 
clearly realised all that preponderating naval power may mean to its 
possessor if it be intelligently employed. No one accepted it at its 
true and full strategical value. No one pointed out the significance 
of the Nile and of Trafalgar. It was enough to regard those actions 
merely as glorious victories in which so many Frenchmen were 
killed or wounded and so many French line-of-battleships destroyed 
or taken. British naval strategy, although upon the whole it was 
soundly guided, and although under Hawke, Rodney, Hughes, St. 
Vincent, and Nelson it was conducted almost flawlessly, was not 
professedly based upon scientific principles. Much of it was of the 
happy-go-lucky order. It succeeded, because the execution of it 
happened to fall into the hands of geniuses, who worked not so much 
by the light of reason as by the light of inspiration. The naval 
tactics of the age were of the same type. The maneuvre of breaking 
and cutting off a part of the hostile line gave Great Britain more 
than one glorious victory; yet it seems to have been first adopted 
upon the spur of the moment, and to have been afterwards utilised 
again and again in response to the promptings, not of logical deduc- 
tions but of practical experience. That John Clerk, of Eldin, had 
advocated it from the arm-chair before it was employed in the Battle 
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of the Saints is a coincidence only. It had been employed, and with 
success, before Clerk was born. And as for the particular manwuvre 
of the 12th of April, 1782, it was the result of no deliberate intention 
but of a shift of wind. There were such things as strategical and 
tactical axioms, but they were crude and general. Victories were 
valued chiefly for their immediate and most tangible results. Their 
probable bearing upon the issue even of the naval campaign was not 
seriously studied. Their possible bearing upon the issue of the 
campaign which was concurrently in progress on shore was often 
altogether ignored. 

It was from this standpoint, and from no higher one, that in 
1822 William James, one of the most pertinacious of investigators 
and most plodding of dullards, published the best and worst of all 
naval histories in the English language—that of the eventful period 
between 1793 and 1815. All earlier English naval histories leave 
very much to be desired not only as regards the arrangement of 
events and the attribution of them to their true origins and to those 
phases of change to which they conduced, but also as regards the 
accuracy of the facts set forth. Lediard is little better than Burchett. 
Schomberg is a great deal worse than Campbell. James set a new 
example. Except, perhaps, in the case of some of the incidents of 
the war of 1812, he honestly did his utmost to satisfy himself of the 
absolute truth of every statement which he submitted to his readers. 
He wrote hundreds of letters to the surviving actors in the events 
which he purposed to describe. He read and digested all the 
dispatches, logs, gazettes, previous histories, foreign reports, and 
private narratives upon which he could lay his hands. He carefully 
balanced conflicting accounts, and arrived, in the majority of instances, 
at conclusions the correctness of which has never yet been success- 
fully attacked. He went to immense pains to give the exact Christian 
names of all officers whom he had occasion to mention, and to analyse 
the true force of every ship the exploits of which he recounted. 
Never was there a man more painstaking, more indefatigable, more 
scrupulously conscientious—save, as I have said, when he was in 
presence of the Stars and Stripes. Yet, though he presented to the 
world a monument of his industrious patience, he failed utterly to 
give it a naval history in the proper sense of those words. His history 
is nothing more than a long string of disconnected episodes, a series 
of miscellaneous dioramic views, each very well done, and each accom- 
panied by an explanatory commentary, but each entirely dissociated 
from the view which precedes and from the view which follows it. 
After reading Mr. James’s numerous volumes the student is tempted 
to the conclusion that in the days of the Republic and the First 
Empire the nations embarked upon naval enterprises as thoughtlessly 
as young English couples embark upon matrimony, and with as little 
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eye to the serious and legitimate objects of the undertaking. He 
can distinguish very few traces of the existence of steady policy or 
of intelligent and provident plans of campaign. He learns thai at 
a given moment a fleet of a given force was in a given latitude; but 
he is left to discover for himself how it got there and why it went 
there. James’s usual preface to an account of a hostile meeting 
between single ships runs to the effect that, “On the 13th of March, 
in latitude 50° 22’ north and longitude 18° 14’ west, the British 
12-pounder 32-gun frigate Pantomime, Captain Nelson Rodney Howe, 
being on a cruise, descried the French 36-gun frigate Chocolat,” etc., 
etc. He gives no hint of the general policy in pursuance of which 
frigates were cruising in those waters, and his omission to afford 
information upon this subject intensifies the reader’s suspicion that, 
to a large extent, in those days ships were sent hither and thither at 
hazard, that there was no proper directing brain at home, that the 
strategical factor was often absolutely neglected, and that actions 
were won entirely by the adventitious and unaccountable presence 
of a superior force at the right point, by simple hard fighting, or by 
the heaven-born genius of the senior officer who by chance was upon 
the spot. 

Yet for more than half a century James was everywhere accepted 
as a great naval historian; nor did English-speaking students ask 
or hope for a greater one. The truth is that James was a remark- 
able collector of facts, a brilliant diarist. Of the real historian’s 
breadth of view he had no share whatever. He knew not how to 
separate the important from the trivial. He was incapable of look- 
ing behind or to either side of the events which he was describing. 
He had no sense of the continuity of episodes. He expressly 
declares: ‘In reasoning upon the issue of any battle, I have found 
neither the talent nor the inclination to dwell on the consequences 
which might or did accrue to either nation from success or failure. 
The merits of the combat, considered as a combat, I have fully 
detailed and freely discussed, and have left the field of politics open 
to those who know better how to traverse it.” To say that James 
avoided the field of strategy with almost as much pains as he avoided 
the field of politics is to commit no exaggeration ; and to pretend that 
naval history can be seriously discussed without reference both to 
politics and to strategy is obviously absurd. It is therefore surpris- 
ing that during the fifty years which followed the publication of 
James’s work, no English writer made an effort to examine into the 
causes, the origins, the ruling principles, and the results of the series 
of events which James had so carefully but so inconsequently 
described. 

At last there arose, in Great Britain, Philip Howard Colomb, and, 
in America, A. T. Mahan. The former, an Irish naval officer, retired 
from the service in 1886 and consoled in the following year with 
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the rank of rear-admiral and in 1892 with that of vice-admiral, 
was, at the period of his active life, a distinguished ornament of his 
profession. His book, Naval Warfare ; its Ruling Principles and 
Practice Historically Treated (1891), exhibits him as a very indifferent 
historian. He shows, it is true, that he comprehends the way in 
which the naval history of the past must be viewed ere it can provide 
useful lessons for the future; but he is without the literary art, and 
he presents neither his facts nor his conclusions in such a manner as 
to convince the reader. Verbose toa degree, afflicted with an appa- 
rently incurable mania for dancing round every subject instead of at 
once attacking it, obscure in his processes of reasoning, and unable, 
in spite of the inherent attractiveness of his materials, to breathe 
life into them, Admiral Colomb has produced a book which is a little 
learned and perfectly unreadable. He has tried, and he has failed, 
to do what James left undone. Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., who 
is likewise of Irish descent, engaged, at about the same time, on a task 
similar to that in which Admiral Colomb gained no laurels. The 
American officer, who is still on the active list of his navy, was fitted 
by nature as well as by training for the work to which he happily 
turned his hand. Possessed of a charming style; precise and clear 
instead of verbose; completely conscious of what he intends to con- 
vey and perfectly competent to convey it; and dowered with a 
perspicacious breadth of view which dwells on all that is important 
and passes over all that is irrelevant, Captain Mahan has given us 
two very remarkable books, The Influence of Sea-Power upon His- 
tory, 1660—1783 (1890), and The Influence of Sea-Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire, 1793—1812 (1892), books which, it 
may with truth be asserted, have already firmly established them- 
selves as the standard strategical histories of the periods with which 
they deal. Sea-power, of course, has influenced the world in all 
ages. Soalso has oxygen. Yet, just as oxygen, but for Priestley, 
might have remained until this day an indefinite and undetected 
factor, so also might sea-power but for Mahan. The predecessors of 
each discoverer were conscious that around them was something 
which was responsible for certain observed results, but the prede- 
cessors of neither knew exactly what that something was. Priestley 
explained, “ The effects are produced by oxygen; here is oxygen, 
and you may obtain it after such and such a manner.” Mahan 
announces, ‘‘ The effects are due to sea-power ; here is a definition of 
sea-power, and you may secure sea-power after such and such a 
fashion.”” Not until a factor has been defined and separated can it 
be intelligently and fully utilised. Herein lies the merit of Mahan 
as of Priestley. Thediscovery of oxygen went far towards placing 
the science of chemistry on a sound basis. The discovery—for it is 
a genuine discovery—of the nature, limitations, and influence of sea- 
power does as much, and perhaps even more, for naval strategy. 
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Captain Mahan’s discovery is now more than three years old, and 
during those three years it has been so widely written and spoken 
about in Europe, as well as in America, that its nature can scarcely 
remain unfamiliar to many. It will be here useful, nevertheless, to 
briefly summarise that portion of Captain Mahan’s earlier book in 
which the elements of sea-power are discussed. 

The author bids us regard the sea as a wide plain, over which men 
may pass in all directions, but on which some well-worn paths show 
that controlling reasons have led people to choose certain lines of 
travel rather than others. We are to remember, too, that travel and 
traffic by sea have always been easier and cheaper than by land. The 
countries which border upon the sea may be looked upon in the light 
of so many mountainous tracts abutting upon the edges of, or 
isolated by, the wide plain aforesaid, It is obvious that he who domi- 
nates the piain, across which transport is so cheap and facile; who 
can at will bar a path or trade-route ; and who at all times retains 
for himself the ability to move freely hither and thither upon every 
part of the plain, holds a position vastly superior to the position of 
any of hisneighbours. If, moreover, this dominator of the level plain 
be also the possessor of a few of the abutting mountainous tracts, 
and of some of the isolated hills which rise from the plain, it is clear 
that he enjoys additional advantages, especially over those of his 
neighbours who, like himself, have scattered possessions. He can 
ensure and keep open communication between his various farms. 
They cannot, save with his permission. It is not necessary that he 
shall have such absolute mastery of the plain as to render impossible 
occasional hasty forays upon it from hostile hills. Those forays will 
not materially affect the general result. All that is necessary is 
that he shall be always the real tenant of the plain, and that he shall 
be strong enough to make trespassers and poachers flee at the 
approach of him or of his servants. His hold upon the plain and its 
pathways will, if he be a wise man, tighten as the number and 
value of his farms and products increase; and as his hold tightens, 
so will his power and influence grow among his neighbours. As a 
foe he will be feared—as an ally he will be welcomed ; and he will 
become the arbitrator and peace-keeper of the district. 

Substituting the ocean for the plain, and the nations and islands 
for the surrounding and isolated hills, we get a tolerably true picture 
of the general conditions which make sea-power the paramout factor 
in the ultimate solution of the majority of international questions. 
We see also how trade and commerce beget sea-power, and how im- 
portant a bearing sea-power may have upon land-power. We more- 
over, if we still keep the analogy in mind, may distinguish at once 
the terms upon which alone sea-power can be maintained. It may 
be local sea-power, or it may be universal ocean-power ; but whether 
it be the one, or whether it be the other, it cannot be enjoyed by 
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more than one tenant at a time in any given district. Again, the 
tenancy may be precarious, feeble, and uninfluential, or it may be 
unchallengeable and all-dominating. And its nature is necessarily 
to a large extent controlled by the geographical position, physical 
conformation, extent, population, national character, government 
policy, and commercial needs of the tenant state. It is useless here 
to enter into consideration of the modifying effects of any of these 
conditions. They must suggest themselves to all thoughtful men. 
The important point to which attention should be directed is the law 
that sea-power, or mastery of any sea, in proportion as it is complete, 
confers upon its possessor an ultimately dominating position with 
regard to all the countries the coasts of which border that sea. This 
is the gist of Captain Mahan’s discovery. In his volume on The 
Influence of Sea-Power upon History, 1660—1783, he tested what 
was at first only a theory, by applying it to the second Anglo-Dutch 
war, to the Franco-English war with the United Provinces, to the 
war of France against combined Europe, to the war of the League 
of Augsburg, to the wars of the Spanish and Polish successions, to 
the war of the Austrian succession, to the Seven Years’ War, and to 
the war of the American Revolution. So consistently did the theory 
everywhere fit in with the course of events, that all doubt as to its 
correctness disappeared. It is now accepted as a strategical tact. That 
it was left for Captain Mahan to discover is astonishing, for, after 
perusing his books, the reader is tempted to marvel that a law appa- 
rently so obvious could have escaped the notice even of early histo- 
rians. Yet late writers, like Arnold and Creasy, as well as early 
ones, have dealt with so remarkable an example of the influence of 
sea-power upon history as is afforded by the final success of the 
Romans against Hannibal, without perceiving that sea-power had 
any definite bearing upon the result. As Captain Mahan says :-— 


‘The Roman control of the water forced Hannibal to that long, perilous 
march through Gaul in which more than half his veteran troops wasted away ; 
it enabled the elder Scipio, while sending his army from the Rhone on to Spain 
to intercept Hannibal’s communications, to return in person and face the 
invader at the Trebia. Throughout the war the legions passed by water, 
unmolested and unwearied, between Spain, which was Hannibal’s base, and 
Italy ; while the issue of the decisive battle of the Metaurus, hinging as it did 
upon the interior position of the Roman armies with reference to the forces of 
Hasdrubal and Hannibal, was ultimately due to the fact that the younger 
brother could not bring his succouring reinforcements by sea, but only by the 
land route through Gaul. Hence at the critical moment the two Carthaginian 
armies were separated by the length of Italy, and one was destroyed by the 
combined action of the Roman generals.” 


The fact that throughout the whole of his first great historical 
work Captain Mahan endeavoured to exhibit the successive naval 
events of a period of a hundred and twenty-three years as illustra- 
tions of the truth of one general law of the higher strategy lends a 
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singular consecutiveness and completeness to his admirably told 
narrative ; and I am delighted that in his second great historical 
work he has adhered to the same plan. The period covered by the 
two volumes dealing with The Influence of Sea-Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire is nearly coincident with the period covered 
by James’s Naval History, and one cannot, as I have hinted, but 
compare the two books to the advantage of the newer one. The 
older one is, of course, far fuller in detail, but it is a book with no 
beginning, no plot, and no dénouement, whereas Captain Mahan’s work 
forms a harmonious whole. 

The first volume begins with a survey of the course of events in 
Europe for the ten years preceding 1793, and with an account of 
the condition of the British and French navies at the time of the 
declaration of war by France. The influence of the Revolution 
upon the fleet of the Republic had not been of a healthy character. 
Many of the best officers had been proscribed, or had quitted the ser- 
vice in disgust ; discipline had been subverted; and courage and 
audacity were believed by the chiefs of the Government to be almost 
the only qualifications needed by the fighting seaman. Immediately 
after the outbreak of hostilities, Admiral Morard de Galles, one of 
the most capable of the remaining officers of the older and better 
school, wrote despairingly: ‘The tone of the seamen is wholly 
ruined. If it does not change we can expect nothing but reverses in 
action, even though we be superior in force. The boasted ardour 
attributed to them stands only in the words ‘patriot,’ ‘patriotism,’ 
which they are ever repeating, and in shouts of ‘ Vive la nation !’ 
‘Vive la République!’ when they have been well flattered. They 
have no idea of doing right, or of attending io their duties.” 
Mutiny, mismanagement, peculation, and anarchy produced their 
inevitable results. The British navy was in a better condition, but 
not by any means in a perfect one. Confusion and waste charac- 
terised the administration, and during the ten years’ peace the 
efficiency of the service had noticeably slackened. ‘‘ But,” says 
Captain Mahan, “although administration lacked system, and agents 
were neglectful or dishonest, the Navy itself, though costing more 
than it should, remained vigorous; the possessor of actual, and yet 
more of reserved, strength in the genius and pursuits of the people 
—in a continuous tradition, which struck its roots far back in a 
great past—and, above all, in a body of officers, veterans of the last, 
and some of yet earlier, wars, still in the prime of life for the pur- 
poses of command, and steeped to the core in those professional 
habits and feelings which, when so found in the chief, transmit 
themselves quickly to the juniors.” In the British as well as in 
the French fleets there was, it is true, some mutiny, but there was 
no anarchy. The forms of discipline were maintained, and though 
in more than one case the men refused to sail before their grievances 
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were redressed, they qualified their refusal by adding, ‘ Unless the 
enemy’s fleet should put to sea.” This spirit, the experience of the 
officers, and, last but not least, the material superiority of her fleet, 
placed Great Britain at an advantage from the hour when the first 
ehot was fired. The relative forces, so far as ships of the line were 
concerned, was at that time: British, 115 vessels, 8,718 guns, 88,957 
pounds broadside weight of metal; French, 76 vessels, 6,002 guns, 
73,957 pounds broadside weight of metal. In 1793, therefore, France 
could not hope for success at sea. But although Great Britain 
entered the war allied with many of the nations of Europe against 
France, one by one her allies dropped away, until the island 
kingdom, with two-fifths of the population of France, and a dis- 
affected Ireland, stood alone face to face with the mighty onset of 
the Revolution. Again and again she knitted new coalitions, which 
were as often cut asunder by the victorious sword of the French 
army. Still she stood alone, ever on the defensive, until the destruc- 
tion of the combined fleets at Trafalgar, and the ascendancy of her 
own navy, due to the immense physical loss, and yet more to 
the moral annihilation of that of the enemy, enabled her to assume 
the offensive in the Peninsula after the Spanish uprising—an offen- 
sive based absolutely upon her control of the sea. Her p¥¥seuce in 
Portugal and Spain kept festering that Spanish ulcer which drained 
the strength of Napoleon’s Empire; and so, by slow degrees, the 
greatest military power that has been created in modern times was 
reduced to impotence. 

How the whale thus effected the defeat of the elephant is told at 
length by Captain Mahan. That the powers of the sea can bring 
low those of the land is a paradox, and this is, I suspect, one of the 
reasons why these volumes, although they deal with many matters 
which do not usually interest lay people, have met with such a 
general welcome. I need not summarise the course of events, or 
attempt to show what bearing each one of them had upon the results 
which were ultimately attained. No one will ever show this better 
than Captain Mahan himself, and therefore I refer the student to 
the two volumes,.which are published in Boston by Messrs. Little, 
Brown and Co., and in London by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co., Limited, and which do not, in my humble opinion, contain 
a page that cannot be read with pleasure as well as with profit by 
any man for whom foreign politics, the history of the rise and fall 
of nations, and the sources of national greatness possess the slightest 
attractions. My purpose here is first to endeavour to indicate broadly 
the processes by which, in the period under consideration; Great 
Britain established the predominance of her sea-power ; next to show 
some of the effects which that predominant sea-power had upon a 
military combination that had been at length reduced to absolute 
maritime impotency ; and finally to offer a few conclusions which 
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seem to me to suggest to certain Powers important lessons for the 
future. I write, as far as possible, from the point of view of the 
unprejudiced and disinterested observer ; from the point of view, if 
I may be allowed to say so, of a naval expert of neutral nationality ; 
from the point of view of a publicist who finds in the Jndépendance 
Belge a tribune which is truly independent and truly international ; 
and, above all, from the point of view of one who ardently hopes for 
continued peace, for increasing commercial prosperity, and for the 
advancement of civilisation. 

The naval policy of Great Britain between 1793 and 1805 was 
not, especially at first, a fixed and steadily pursued one; but expe- 
rience, aided by the intuitive genius of St. Vincent and of Nelson, 
at length set it moving along a path which, while the struggle 
continued, it never again entirely abandoned. One feature in this 
policy was to spare no pains to improve and to maintain the efficiency 
of the personnel, even at the expense of some amount of deterioration 
in the matériel. The men were kept constantly at cea off the enemy’s 
coasts, were ceaselessly trained, and were, upon the whole, very well 
taken care of. Service afloat bettered the quality of the men more than 
it injured the ships, and historically, as Captain Mahan points out, 
“‘good men with poor ships are better than poor men with good 
ships. Over and over again the French Revolutionary wars taught 
this lesson, which our own age, with its rage for the last new thing 
in material improvement, has largely dropped out of memory.” 
Another feature—even in the days when a course of action that was 
mainly defensive had to be followed—was the practice of treating 
the sea as British territory, and of endeavouring to hold it right up 
to the shore of the country with which hostilities happened to be in 
progress. This practice had the effect of giving to the British fleets 
such advantages as resulted from the tenure of interior positions. 
A third, and perhaps the most important feature, was the general 
recognition of the fact that the first duty of a British Admiral was 
to bring the enemy’s fleet to action and to destroy it. The tradi- 
tions of the service did not encourage a commander to attempt great 
enterprises of territorial conquest until he had either captured the 
floating foe or driven him into port, and this tradition, which found 
its most famous exponent in Nelson, was very seldom violated. The 
tradition was the lodestar of Nelson’s glory. in 1798 it led him, 
after his feverish search of the Mediterranean, into the Bay of 
Aboukir; in 1801 it enticed him to Copenhagen ; in 1805 it took 
him on that hot chase of Villeneuve. That he might come up with 
the enemy and drub him was, whenever there was an enemy at sea, 
his daily prayer and his nightly dream; and when the enemy 
was in port, Nelson’s grand pre-occupation was to induce him to come 
out and accept battle, or, in default of being able to induce him to 
come out, to go in and bring him out. Very different was the pre- 
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vailing French policy. France built better ships than England, 
and gunned them more heavily, but paid far less attention to the 
condition of her seamen. After his voyage to the West Indies, 
Nelson was able to write, “‘ We have lost neither officer nor man by 
sickness since we left the Mediterranean.” At about the same time, 
as Nelson also tells us, the allied French and Spaniards “landed a 
thousand sick at Martinique, and buried full that number during 
their stay.” And in 1801, Admiral Ganteaume, addressing his supe- 
riors, had to say, ‘“‘I once more call your attention to the frightful 
state in which are left the seamen, unpaid for fifteen months, naked 
or covered with rags, badly fed, discouraged ; in a word, sunk under 
the weight of the deepest and most humiliating wretchedness. It 
would be horrible to make them in this state undertake a long and 
doubtless arduous cruise.”” The Englishmen fought in warm clothes 
and with full stomachs. Nor had the French the same practice at 
sea as the English. The standing French order seems to have been : 
‘‘ Husband the fleet in order that we may use it for ulterior purposes ; 
do not risk it in any such dangerous affair as a general action, unless, 
indeed, you be absolutely certain of gaining a splendid victory. 
Even if you be not defeated you will damage some of your ships, and 
so unfit them for the ulterior purposes which we have in view.” 
Often, therefore, for months, and occasionally for years at a time, a 
French fleet remained in port, steadily deteriorating at its moorings, 
and sometimes, though in its own protected anchorage, meeting 
with such an ignominious fate as overtook, in 1809, part of the 
squadron of Admirals Allemand and Gourdon in Basque Roads. 
When a French fleet did put to sea, it almost invariably did so for 
some purpose other than the destruction of the fleet of the foe. If 
brought to action it fought well, but it very seldom sought action, 
and frequently—though from no motives dishonourable to its com- 
mander— it took pains to avoid it. It is unnecessary to point out 
which of the two policies is the more likely to breed a competent 
and confident race of officers and seamen. From the first day of the 
long war the British navy began to grow sad the French navy began 
to decrease, until at last the island kingdom was almost undisputed 
mistress of the ocean plains around her. 

I say that she was almost undisputed mistress of them; but she 
could not, and no conceivable maritime supremacy ever can, wholly 
put a stop to the spasmodic incursions of corsairs and privateers. 
England had for the nonce annihilated French sea-borne commerce ; 
she had rendered it impossible for France to keep an organised fleet 
at sea for more than a few days at a time; but she could not prevent 
French privateers and small cruisers from preying upon British 
trade. Frenchmen, and some Englishmen, believed that the guerre 
de course would wear down or at least seriously cripple Great Britain, 
and the method of warfare possessed the obvious advantage of being 
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both cheap and profitable; but it proved to be absolutely incapable 
of producing serious results. "While the effect of the naval war, as 
waged by British policy, was at last decisive and crushing, that of 
the naval war, as waged by French policy, never amounted to any- 
thing more formidable than an annual tax equal to between two and 
two and a half per cent. of the British shipping afloat. Under this 
tax British shipping not merely held its own, but increased enor- 
mously. In 1795 Great Britain and her dependencies owned 16,728 
vessels ; in 1805, 22,051. The prosecution by France of the guerre 
de course did little more than double the ordinary risks of the sea. 
The damage done was a mere fleabite. After Trafalgar, Napoleon 
strained every effort to destroy British prosperity by enforcing the 
continental system. It was his last hopeless struggle against the 
inexorable influence of sea-power. For this purpose, as Captain 
Mahan points out, edict after edict was issued to France and her 
allied countries; annexation after annexation was made; a double 
cordon of French troops lined the shores of the Continent from 
France to the Baltic; British goods were not only seized, but pub- 
licly and wastefully burnt throughout the empire; demands were 
made upon all neutral states to exclude British manufactures and 
colonial produce; the calamitous Spanish War was incurred; and 
the fatal invasion of Russia was undertaken. The game was a 
terribly ecstly one. It would have ruined Great Britain had not the 
sea been hers. It did ruin Napoleon. 

Such was the work done by sea-power towards the settlement of 
the most general and tremendous conflict that the modern world has 
seen. Sea-power, or, to put it otherwise, commercial and naval 
maritime supremacy, intelligently employed, under the great Pitt 
and his successors, by St. Vincent, Keith, Nelson, Collingwood, 
Cotton, and Pellew, who were successive commanders-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, and by Cornwallis, Saumarez, Samuel Hood, Strachan, 
Stopford, and a score more in other capacities, was too much for the 
most magnificent of military combinations, even though headed by 
a soldier whose ability was unique, and who in Europe wielded more 
power, commanded more devotion, and disposed of more forces than 
any other chief of whom history bas left a record. The result was 
no accidental one. It was necessary ; it was inevitable; it was the 
outcome of the strategical law which exists now as it existed then, but 
which only now is fully understood. 

Captain Mahan’s demonstration of this law of the influence of sea- 
power has roused the dockyards of Europe and America to unwonted 
activity. It seems to have occurred to half-a-dozen maritime states 
that all the military advantages resultant from sea-power may be 
secured, at least locally, by the creation of a navy larger and stronger 
than any of the navies of neighbouring nations. This, of course, is 
an entirely false theory, for sea-power does not rest primarily upon 
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the possession of a strong navy, but upon the possession and the 
maintenance of a superior maritime trade. A navy does not make 
trade; but trade either makes a navy that is strong enough to 
support it, or passes into the hands of more provident merchants. 
Spain had at one time the best trade of the two hemispheres. When 
she lost her naval supremacy she ale» lost her trade, The Netherlands 
inherited Spain’s business, but preserved it only so long as the 
Netherlands navy was equal to the task of its guardianship. Yet it 
is true that a superior navy, although it cannot make a national 
trade, can destroy it by causing it to be transferred to a fresh flag ; 
and it is for this reason that the present general activity of the naval 
dockyards is significant. I do not mean to imply for a moment that 
it is in the power, even of a superior navy, to conquer trade to itself. 
After long years circumstances might cause trade to shelter itself 
under that navy’s flag; but it is far more probable that the trade 
would go at once, not to the conqueror, but to the neutral who 
happened at the moment to be best able to undertake the 
responsibility. 

If, to imagine an illustration, a naval war were to break out 
between France and Great Britain, and if the latter were to 
experience a decisive and crushing defeat at sea, she would lose her 
trade. But, in the existing circumstances, it would certainly not 
pass under the control of France. There is no doubt whatever that 
Germany, which is already the second commercial Power, would 
immediately become the first. Nor is it likely that Germany would 
fail to perfect her thus acquired materials of sea-power by the speedy 
creation of a proportionate navy. I do not believe that such a 
transfer would be less disagreeable to France than it would be to 
Great Britain ; and although I have ample opportunities of perceiving 
that neither in France nor in any other part of maritime Europe, 
except perhaps in Italy, is Great Britain regarded with feelings of 
even tepid friendship, I refuse to suppose that any power would 
deliberately connive at the obliteration of the United Kingdom for 
the benefit of Germany. Even Austria would regard with terror so 
enormous a disturbance of the balance of power. 

Unfortunately France does not appreciate the necessary results, to 
Germany and to Europe, of a humiliation of Great Britain. She is, 
moreover, alone among the nations in refusing to accept the law of 
sea-power as it has been formulated and demonstrated by Captain 
Mahan. France has no definite malign intentions. Of that I am 
sure. But she chafes at being second instead of first of the naval 
Powers, especially in the Mediterranean. She will not let slip an 
opportunity for endeavouring to seize the position to which she 
considers that she is entitled, and which she fondly supposes would 
give her sea-power in the fullsense. And she is making ready accord- 
ingly. Ido not attach the smallest importance to the individual 
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opinions of that amusing chauvinist, M. Francois Deloncle, but I 
know that his utterances at Marseilles on November 4th, reflected 
for once the views of a large number of his countrymen upon the 
question of the British position in the Mediterranean, and therefore 
Icite them. “ It is a good thing,” said the thoughtless deputy, “to 
remember that the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and the Red Sea 
belong to the Latin, the Greek, the Slav, and the Arab races, who 
are either born on, or have colonised their shores. The Anglo- 
Saxons are aliens there, and not regular settlers. Neither the 
Latins, the Greeks, the Slavs, nor the Arabs, will permit them to 
establish themselves there permanently, for the Anglo-Saxon is their 
enemy. This fact is proved by the heap of telegrams which I 
received from Spain, from Greece, and from Turkey on the occasion 
of our recent demonstrations at Toulon.”” M. Deloncle then exhibited 
telegrams from Barcelona, Cadiz, Seville, Almeira, Athens, Smyrna, 
and Alexandria, in which occurred suct. >hrases as “ Long live the 
Mediterranean!” “Long live the union of France, Russia, and 
Spain in the Mediterranean!” &c. 

It is this thoughtless and shortsighted impulsiveness of many 
Frenchmen—who, by the way, know less about Great Britain than 
about Cochin China—that constitutes the real European danger. I 
do not speak solely of the danger to Great Britain, but more 
particularly of the danger to the balance of power, which is now in 
equilibrium, and to the maintenance of the general peace for which 
all good men pray. France would pull down England, regardless of, 
or blind to, the fact that the vacated place would be occupied by 
Germany. She persists in believing that she could take it. And 
this is because, as I have said, she will not accept Captain Mahan’s 
law of sea-power. The strategical heresies of the “jeune école” 
of naval officers, headed by Rear-Admiral Reveillére, ‘“ Com- 
mandant Z,” and M. H. Montéchant, are gaining ground among 
French public men. The new teachers assure them—lI quote the 
recently-published text-book of the “jeune école,” Essai de Stratégie 
Navale (Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1893)—that ‘France can be 
victorious at sea without battleships, and that she cannot be 
victorious at sea, and will condemn herself to final defeat, should she 
attempt to meet battleships with battleships.” They declare, again, 
that the whole art of modern naval warfare consists in the employ- 
ment of cruisers and light and fast vessels for the work, and that 
decisive results can be attained by coast-raiding and commerce- 
destroying. They have not yet succeeded in preventing the construc- 
tion of battleships. Very many new and magnificent battleships are 
indeed being built by France as I write, and more are in contempla- 
tion. But they have succeeded in obtaining the construction of a 
vast number of small fast craft, which could, no doubt, do an 
immense amount of damage to the commerce of a state like Great 
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Britain, and they have succeeded in persuading a majority of their 
countrymen not only that France can enter, with prospects of 
success, upon a guerre de course with Great Britain, but also that she 
may derive substantial and permanent advantages from it in return 
for a comparatively small expenditure of men and money. Anything 
that tends to diminish the popular estimate of the seriousness of war 
is immoral, and anything that tends to obscure the probable results 
of war is dangerous; and I do not hesitate to say that much of the 
teaching of the “ jeune école” is as wicked as it is foolish. Un- 
happily it finds favour in France, where it has created an aggressive 
chauvinism in the minds of some even of those who do not accept all 
its dogmas. It is menacing peace; it is encouraging false hopes ; 
and I regret to note that the policy of Great Britain provides daily 
encouragement to the hot-headed “jeune école,” and aggravates the 
danger of the situation. 

I am concerned not for Great Britain but for Europe. Great 
Britain pretends to the supremacy of the sea, and Europe is, upon 
the whole, resigned to her enjoyment of it. But British maritime 
supremacy necessarily jostles and inconveniences many members of 
the European family ; and Europe has a right to demand that so long 
as Great Britain continues to put forward her claims, she shall 
support them so determinedly and with such a convincing display of 
her ability to maintain them as to accustom her envious neighbours 
to the idea that in a quarrel with her they are foredoomed to defeat. 
Upon no other terms is her presence in the Mediterranean either 
tolerable or defensible. If she be obviously weak, her Mediterranean 
fleet becomes merely a provocation. If she be overwhelmingly 
strong, her Mediterranean fleet becomes one of the most potent 
guarantees of peace that Europe can desire ; for efficient sea-power is 
as weighty as an argument for peace as it is infallible as a promise of 
victory. 

Efficient sea-power—power proportionate to pretensions, propor- 
tionate to the interests which are to be guarded! That is no true 
description of the present maritime power of Great Britain, either 
in the Mediterranean or elsewhere. I can tell Englishmen that 
they are very much mistaken if they believe that other nations 
accept them at their own valuation. I can tell Englishmen that 
there are as good ships, as good guns, as good men under other flags 
as there are under the white ensign. I can tell Englishmen that to 
stamp a thing English is not nowadays sufficient to guarantee its 
superiority or even its trustworthiness. Great Britain is dreaming 
while the world is hastening onward with ever-increasing rapidity. 
Her sea-power has ceased to be convincing, undoubted, recognised. 
To-morrow it could be shattered, perhaps immediately, by France 
alone, if only France had no other preoccupations, and if she were 
assured beforehand of Italy’s non-interference. For the citadel of 
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British sea-power, the vantage-point upon which rests the centre of 
the British position in Europe is in the Mediterranean ; and, excluded 
from the Mediterranean, the United Kingdom would, in a few years, 
be no weightier a factor in international politics than the Nether- 
lands or Denmark. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that it is 
only because the Anglo-Italian understanding is generally imagined 
to be of an extremely cordial and intimate, if not of a formal, nature, 
that an effort has not already been made to expel the alien whom 
M. Deloncle openly speaks of as “ the enemy.” No doubt the good 
feeling of Italy is very pleasing to British statesmen who have not 
many friends elsewhere. But it must gall British pride to reflect 
that British sea-power—which, in the old days, was triumphant 
over an allied continent—is now too decrepit to stand in the Medi- 
terranean without the support of a country which, little more than 
a generation ago, was disunited and feeble, and which, to this day, 
has never thoroughly vindicated its claim to consideration as a state 
of the first class. Upon the danger to Great Britain of relying, even 
in the smallest degree, upon a foreign country for the maintenance 
of a situation which is essentially a perpetual source of offence to all 
the national and racial ambitions of Southern and Central Europe, I 
will not insist. But upon the risk to the peace of the world which 
results from Great Britain’s illogical and provocative attitude I may 
say something, for it does not concern Englishmen only. And what 
I say is: ‘“ For the sake of peace, either be strong or have done with 
your pretensions. In the Mediterranean you are an interloper, and, 
except for temporary or evanescent purposes, you can call no one 
there your friend. In the past, I admit, you have done a good work 
there ; you have been upon the whole a benevolent usurper. In the 
future, if you be adequately strong, you may do an equally good 
work there, particularly in the direction of preserving peace. But 
if, while ceasing to be crushingly superior in force, you seek to 
remain there, you will speedily bring the whole European edifice 
tumbling about our heads. And you have absolutely ceased to be 
superior in force there even to France alone.”’ 

The Monthly Navy List for November notes the names of Her 
Majesty’s ships which, on October 18th last, were then in the 
Mediterranean. Since that list was published certain alterations 
have taken place. The Colossus and Inflexible have returned to 
England, the Ramiillies and Howe have gone out, and the Skipjack 
has been put under orders to go out. We know, therefore, approxi- 
mately, what will be the constitution of the fighting portion of the 
British Mediterranean fleet in, say, the middle of December. French 
official and semi-official documents supply us with particulars of 
the French naval forces in the Mediterranean. Below I venture 
to analyse the two lists, a comparison of which wil! be found exceed- 
ingly instructive. 
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The reader may institute comparisons for himself. Should he 
desire particulars of the thickness of armour, and of the number of 
torpedo-launching tubes carried by the ships, he can find them and 
other details in M. Léon Renard’s Carnet del’ Officier de Marine for 
1893, or in Lord Brassey’s Naval Annual, or in the Almanach fir die 
k. u. k. Kriegs-Marine, 1893. And while he is making his compa- 
risons and forming his conclusions, let him not forget that in the 
Mediterranean Great Britain has no dockyard where she can build 
anything larger than a sloop-of-war, and that her two naval stations 
there are in no sense self-supporting, and depend entirely upon 
Great Britain’s ability to supply and succour them by way of the sea. 
France, on the other hand, has at Toulon a building-yard second to 
none in the world, a practically impregnable arsenal which has 
behind it the well-nigh inexhaustible resources of France. She also 
has private building-yards in the Mediterranean at La Seyne, Mar- 
seilles, and elsewhere, and ample dry-dock accommodation. All her 
reserves of men, money, and raw material are on the spot: all those 
of Great Britain are two thousand miles away. 

At the beginning of this article I hinted my opinion that when all 
the spare land of the world has been allotted and settled, the value of 
the sea—thanks lar’rely to Captain Mahan’s teaching—will be per- 
fectly appreciated ; aud that when it is perfectly appreciated, the 
empire of the sea will be hotly struggled for. British theorists 
fully accept the great law that has been laid down by the American 
writer; but the British public neither knows nor cares anything 
about it. It is apathetic; it is asleep. France, though she does not 
as yet appear to understand the true principles of sea-power, and 
though she is incapable commercially of securing maritime ascen- 
dancy for herself, will certainly not let slip the first favourable occasion 
for crippling the sea-power of England. And she can now cripple 
it when she will. The situation is one to sorely tempt her natural 
ambition and her inherited prejudices. If Mr. John Bull is content 
to sleep himself away into impotence, he will not have any of my 
humble sympathy when at length he awakes to find that his tradi- 
tional glory—already slipping from him—has vanished beyond 
recall. But it is time, I think, for Mr. Bull to be roused and made 
to understand that, having assumed certain responsibilities towards 
Europe, he ought now either to formally abdicate them, ere he goes 
to sleep once more, or to rise and strengthen himself in order to 
carry them out. His present policy of pretension and powerlessness 
in the Mediterranean, is perhaps the most formidable of existing 
menaces to the peace of the world. 

Navticus. 
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ENGLAND'S RIGHT TO THE SUEZ SHARES. 


To the Editor of Tae Forrnicutty Review, 


Sir,—If Her Majesty’s Government should be led, or forced, to the 
conclusion that the Suez Canal Shares belong to the Egyptian Government, 
and are now held in pledge, subject to redemption in July, 1894, on the 
payment of a comparatively small sum of money, the resulting political con- 
siderations will far outweigh the financial one, although this would repre- 
sent the transfer of securities worth £18,000,000 from the British Treasury 
to the Caisse de la Dette Publique at Cairo. 

The critics of my article in the September number of the Fortnightly 
Review may be divided into two classes. The Spectator, October 9th, repre- 
sents those who say that I tried to show that England had made too good a 
bargain, and that, therefore, a part of the profit should be handed back to 
Egypt. But I expressly stated that, if there had been a bond jide sale for a 
sufficient consideration by a vendor, even if a trustee, the profits would 
belong to the purchaser, however great. Mr. Milner pleaded that a portion 
of the profits ought to be utilized for Egypt because they were excessive. 
My contention was strictly limited to the transaction itself. It was not a 
sale, England took the shares with full knowledge that they were pledged 
and not sold, 

The Pioneer of India puts the whole case admirably in a leading article 
of October 28th; from which the exigencies of space alone prevent my 
making adequate quotations. ‘ When a private speculator buys shares in a 
Company on the Stock Exchange, and finds in the progress of events that 
he has made a good bargain, his conscience is rarely troubled by the thought 
that the people from whom he acquired his investment would have done 
better for themselves if they had held it. He chose to run a risk; things 
might have turned out differently ; and he knows quite well that if that had 
happened, the sellers would not have reimbursed him. But, even in private 
life, it is acknowledged by some people of keen ethical sensibilities that 
money made at somebody else’s expense is tco much in the nature of 
winnings at a gaming table to be altogether reconciled with exalted morals. 
Great nations in their monetary dealings are supposed to have morals of an 
especially exalted type; and thus it comes to pass that in connection with 
a certain great Stock Exchange gamble, which John Bull was induced to 
undertake under the guidance of Lord Beaconsfield, profits have turned out 
so far in excess of anything that was anticipated that nice moralists are 
already beginning to ask whether Great Britain has any right in absolute 
justice to take advantage of the result.” 

The Stock Exchange gamble was not limited to England’s purchase, nor 
to the £99,415 which Messrs. Rothschild received as commission on the 
transaction. Heavy accounts were open in Egyptians; a battle royal was 
raging in the field of la haute finance. If the Bulls could get £4,000,000 of 
Consols to be divided among the creditors of the Khedive, the Bears would 
be tossed and gored. Certain great houses, with representatives in Parlia- 
ment, had precisely the same interest in the transaction as if Her Majesty’s 
Government had been pursuaded three years ago to buy Buenos Ayres 
Waterworks, with a view to furthering its trade and protecting its commerce 
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in the south-west Atlantic. Had it not been for this transaction in Suez 
Shares, a large part of the present Egyptian Debt, and notably that arising 
under the head of Daira and Domaines, would have been written off the 
books of Ismail’s creditors as irrecoverable. 

The Pioneer makes a curious suggestion :—‘‘ The whole operation was 
undoubtedly undertaken in the interests, indirectly at all events, of our 
Indian Empire. If it had not been for India what need was there for the 
British elector to trouble himself at all about the Suez Canal, or the country 
through which it passes? If India could have afforded it at the time, she 
would no doubt have bought the shares. Well, then, why should not the 
English Government now assume that they were bought on her account ? 
If it can be shown that England is still, to any extent worth speaking of, 
out of pocket over ihe transaction, India could easily make the deficiency 
good ; and then we might be credited with 18} millions’ worth of shares. 
Are none of our friends in Parliament sufficiently devoted to our interests to 
follow up Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s proposal with that admirable amendment ?”’ 

Another class of critics, while condemning the transaction, consider it 
closed. ‘ The Egyptian Government acquired its shares in the Canal Com- 
pany as an ordinary subscriber. Although these shares are not £18,000,000 
in bullion, the Lords of the Treasury will be quite safe to await attack.”’ It 
had been suggested by me that a generous management of the fund in the 
interests of Egypt would be a prudent course. 

“ Against this perhaps too honeful view, it might fairly be urged that our 
virtuous acts as a nation do not invariably excite the admiration of the 
world, and would count for little in the general uproar of a European war. 
But quite apart from any possibility of advantage derived by Great Britain 
from making the sacrifice now recommended, British politicians of a certain 
school are always so eager to recommend national sacrifice, that once this 
view of the matter is started, we may feel pretty sure of not being left to 
enjoy the fruits of our successful deal in peace and tranquillity. Granted 
any combination of events in the future which would enable some party in 
Parliament to get an advantage by denouncing the Government of the day 
as carrying on business on the principle of the Man who Broke the Bank 
at Monte Carlo, and he may be sure that plenty of members will be found 
to champion a movement for the surrender of our ill-gotten spoils.” 

This is supported by all those whose opinion is expressed by one of their 
most influential organs :—‘‘ The Suez Canal Shares were the property of 
the Egyptian nation, although purchased by us fromIsmail Pasha. The sum 
of £200,000 has been annually paid in by Egypt since 1876, in considera- 
tion of the advance then made of £4,000,000. In addition this country has 
had a control over the management of the Canal. These facts lend colour 
to Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s contention in the Fortnightly that the shares 
were rather pledged than sold to us. It is generally known that the 
coupons of the shares were cut off until 1894. Next year the shares will 
bring in a revenue exceeding £600,000. To whom does this revenue 
belong? As an example of stock-jobbing in high quarters, I think it 
deserves the careful study of every Christian citizen.” The Paris Corre- 
spondent of a London paper accepts this view in its entirety, and terms the 
pledged shares, “a great international pawn-ticket.” 

On September 30th, the Times suddenly awoke to the gravity of the 
whole question, and inserted a long letter which concluded with the 
astounding statement that—‘‘ Egypt has her royalty of 15 per cent. on the 
net earnings of the Company, and will now be free of all debt and obligations 
in connection with the great undertaking which cost her so much in its 
early stages, yet bids fair to restore her to something like her old prestige 
in the commerce of the world.” Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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On April 21st, 1880, the Société Civile was incorporated to take over the 
proportion of the Canal profits belonging to the Government. The full title 
of the Company is, ‘‘ Sociéte Civile pour le recouvrement des 15 pour cent. 
des béenéfices de la Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, 
attribues au Gouvernement Egyptien.” The capital was fixed at about 
£880,000 (22,040,000 frs.), divided into 84,507 shares. In 1880 each £10 
share received 17s. dividend (21.88 frs.), and in 1892 £2 5s. (59.68 frs.). 
These figures may be found in Burdett’s Official Intelligence for 1893. The 
account given of the transaction, however, is not altogether correct. The 
right to the 15 per cent. net profits of the Canal Company was, with other 
Egyptian securities, pledged in the first instance to a French syndicate 
against advances amounting to £4,200,000 (105,000,000 frs.), of which the 
Crédit Foncier’s share was £2,400,000 (60,000,000 frs.). The 15 per cent. 
royalty could have been redeemed separately, as I am informed on ex- 
cellent authority, for about £700,000. It is now valued at not very far 
from £10,000,000, with an annual revenue of £300,000. 

The Times refused to correct this error, but its author, elsewhere, says :— 
‘‘ Mr. Cope Whitehouse is quite right about the royalty. I had forgotten 
that Egypt sacrificed it, in 1880, to a French company, to cover a debt of 
£700,000.” Who is responsible? England and France acting as self- 
constituted trustees. They were jointly and severally liable to those 
interested in Egypt for neglect or mismanagement, whether the bene- 
ficiaries were bondholders or taxpayers. England was represented by Lord 
Cromer, who, as Major Baring, was Commissioner of the Egyptian Public 
Debt from 1877 to 1879, and Comptroller General in Egypt, in 1879 and 
1880. If to the present value of this security is added the accumulated 
difference between interest on £700,000 and the dividend, this asset alone 
would liquidate ten per cent. of the whole present debt of Egypt. The 
Alexandria Waterworks Monopoly, sacrificed at the same time and in 
pursuance of the same policy, is a trifle in comparison ; nevertheless, it 
would now be a substantial source of income. 

It is equally incorrect to say that Egypt, by ceasing to pay £200,000 a 
year to the British Treasury, will be ‘‘ free of all debt and obligation in 
connection with the Canal.’”’ One half of the total debt in 1880 was due to 
the subscription and other aid given by Egypt. If proper accountants were 
charged with the task, it would unquestionably appear that out of a total 
debt of £106,000,000, at least £50,000,000 were in no respect due to 
advances made to Ismail for his personal use, but solely for the use and 
benefit of the Suez shareholders. Egypt has been compelled by the 
«‘ Trustees” to bind herself to pay £2,000,000 a year, in perpetuity, for the 
creation of the property in which she has no interest other than the 
reversion on or before the expiry of the term of ninety-nine years in 1963. 

The mass of error under which the facts have been buried induces me to 
add a few further suggestions for the consideration of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the holders of Egyptian securities. Whether it really was in con- 
templation recently to use these shares as a separate fund for certain 
political purposes, I do not pretend to say ; but I am satisfied that no such 
deal as that secret de Polichinelle purported to reveal would now be pos- 
sible. 

The Suez Canal Company is the creation of the Ottoman Empire. It is 
in the eye of the law a Turkish subject residing in Egypt and in Paris. In 
the summary of artici¢’ 73, chapter 8, ‘‘ prepared for her Majesty's Govern- 
ment” by its legal adviser, Sir F, S. Reilly says: ‘‘ The society, although 
having its corporate seat (siege social) at Alexandria, elects to have its 
domicile for legal and jurisdictional purposes (domicile légale et attributif de 
juridiction) at its administrative domicile at Paris, where all notices are to 
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be served upon it.”—‘ Suez Canal Shares,” No. 2, p. 28. ‘ La société 
soumet au conseil d’administration instances judiciaires, défenses en jus- 
tice.” —Titre iv., ‘Comité de direction,” article 89. “Consequently,” said 
he, “‘ notices are to be served on the Managing Committee.” 

Exception has been taken te my statement that the British Government 
must prove its right to receive the dividends on the Suez shares after July, 
1894, ina French court, because dividends are also payable in London. 
This is a confusion between the place where coupons may be cashed and 
that in which a disputed right to the ownership of shares is to be deter- 
mined. 

There is another point which is commonly overlooked. It is assumed 
that the life of the Company is secured by the concession for a further 
term of seventy-five years. This is obviously not the case. There are no 
rights without duties. The Sultan established a series of ‘‘ Conventions 
mutuelles entre lui et la Compagnie.” ‘‘ La Sublime Porte sollicitée, con- 
formement 4 1’ Acte de concession du 5 Janvier, 1856, de donner sa ratifi- 
cation 4 la concession de l’entreprise du Canal, a formulé par une Note en 
date du 6 Avril, 1863, les conditions auxquelles cette ratification était 
subordonnée.”’ 

Although Prince Bismarck, Austria-Hungary, and Italy hastened to 
approve a transaction which now promises support to the Triple Alliance, 
Russia promptly manifested her displeasure. ‘‘ Egypt,” said the Moscow 
Gazette, ‘‘is not even an independent State. It is the vassal of the Sultan. 
It is Turkish territory.” The right of collecting tolls in this extension of 
the Gulf of Suez to the Mediterranean would never have been conceded to 
a company of which a foreign Government was the largest shareholder, and 
in which the Ottoman Empire retained no tangible interest. The Gulf of 
Suez, in turn, opens on the narrow waters of the Red Sea. Since Lord 
Salisbury, in 1887, transferred the Arabian provinces of Egypt to the 
control of the Porte, the territory governed directly from Constantinople 
extends from the Bosphorus to the gates of Aden. 

Suppose that France and Russia purchase or control the remaining 
shares, would the Sultan be required to allow the nominees of England, 
France, and Russia to operate the only line of communication between 
Constantinople and Yemen? A parallel case would be the acquisition by 
Austria of the Corinth Canal, constructed by a Hungarian, as the direct 
route between the Adriatic and the Danube. 

The continued existence of the Suez Canal Company is dependent upon 
its compliance with certain rules whose violation would involve the for- 
feiture of its charter. This charter is revocable, precisely as that of any 
other société anonyme, or limited liability company, if it attempts to do that 
which it was not authorised, or forbidden, by the terms of its charter to do. 
Due provision would, of course, be made for private rights. The Company 
would be reorganised and receive a new Firman. The creditors of the 
Ottoman Empire, the Russian Government, the holders of the Tribute and 
other Egyptian securities, and the taxpayers of Egypt, native and foreign, 
would find £18,000,000 no small inducement to urge the Sultan to take 
the highest possible moral stand as to the ethical and legal aspect of the 
Beaconsfield deal in Suez shares. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Core WHITEHOUSE. 





*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 























